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THE AFGHAN DEBATES. 


HE voluminous debates in both Houses have thrown 
little additional light on the merits of the policy 
which has resulted in the Afghan war. The ablest speakers 
could only found their arguments on the papers which had 
been published some days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The only new incident was the AmeER’s reply to 
the Viceroy’s ultimatum. When the document appeared, 
hasty Liberals announced that it would have rendered the 
war impossible if it had been received before the rupture ; 
and an unscrupulous assailant asserted that the Govern- 
ment had deliberately withheld the letter from the know- 
ledge of Parliament during the preliminary debate on the 
first night of the Session. On further consideration it 
was found that the reply to the ultimatum could in no 
degree serve the purposes of faction. With the exception 
of a condescending offer to receive a temporary Mission 
under humiliating conditions, the whole letter amounted 
to a virtual defiance. It is unnece: to inquire 
whether the original draft may have been altered after 
the capture of Ali Masjid, for the document in its 
present form furnishes no opening for negotiation. There 
has been another reason for the studious silence of 
the Opposition on the subject. The Ameer, having un- 
fortunately had no opportunity of consulting the Afghan 
Committee in London, has not complained of the 
grievances which have been enumerated by his English 
apologists, but of the real cause of his irritation. He 
says nothing about the occupation of Quettah, or about 
the Conference at Peshawur ; but he expresses strong re- 
sentment at Lord NorTHproox’s interference on behalf of 
his son Yaxoos. There may perhaps have been sufficient 
reason for Lord NorrH»roox’s remonstrance ; but it evi- 
dently produced a feeling of ill will. On another question 
which has lately given rise to angry controversy SHERE 
Aut also failed, in default of ge to adapt his 
language to the convenience of the Opposition. He 
understood Lord Norruproox’s lan in 1873 pre- 
cisely as it was described by Lord Cransroox; and his 
sarcastic comments on the VICEROY’s vague assurances 
mark the time from which his alienation may be 
dated. Lord Sauispury and Lord Lyrron are accused 
of having driven him into the arms of Russia by insisting 
on his reception of English agents at Candahar and Herat. 
The Ameer himself has not complained of demands which 
it seems that he was at one time ready to concede. It 
was the duty of Parliament, not to inquire whether the 
Government had on all occasions displayed the highest 
foresight and wisdom, but whether any mistakes which 
been committed were the real causes of the ruptare. 
The Russians had established their influence at Cabul 
before Lord Lyrron perpetrated the strange indiscretion 
of declaiming to his native agent about a possible parti- 
tion of Afghanistan between England and Russia. Mr. 
StanHoPE judiciously admitted that on this occasion the 
Viceroy’s conduct might be open to criticism. 

Mr. Wuirsreab’s motion is evidently framed for the pur- 
pose of securing a strict party division. Every member of 
> Ny ition who disapproves of any part of the conduct 
of the 
by his vote that he disapproves of something which has 
been said or done. For political purposes both parties 
— affect to believe that either the Duke of ArcrL. 

Lord Nortusr00k, or Lord and Lord Lyrroy, 


overnment may satisfy his conscience in declaring | 


are exclusively responsible for the war; yet it is but a 
secondary question how the good will of SHere ALI was 
forfeited, if by any means he has been converted into an 
enemy. It is even immaterial whether he has been 
morally to blame. It is necessary, as Lord CRANBROOK said, 
either to keep the gates of India or to employ a porter 
who can be trusted. It may be that the porter has 
received insufficient wages or that he has not been treated 
with due consideration. For the present purpose it is 
enough to know that he has handed over the keys 
to a suspicious stranger. The most formidable and 
most thoroughgoing opponent of the Government volun- 
tarily suggests a sufficient explanation of its present 
policy. Lord Lawrence says that, if Russia refuses 
to enter into a reasonable arrangement, or if the Go- 
vernor-General of TurKEsTAN is allowed to violate the 
engagement when it has been made, measures for the 
protection of India will become necessary. Such an 
arrangement has been made in the most solemn manner ; 
and the GoverNor-GeNERAL has been allowed to violate 
it. The case which is hypothetically proposed having 
actually occurred, the course of action which Lord 
LAWRENCE recommends is the termination of the war at 
the earliest possible moment, the retirement of the English 
army from Afghan territory, and a relapse into the former 
system of inaction, with or without the application to a 
slothful and timid policy of the epithet “ masterly.”” The 
obvious effect of a retreat before a single object of 
the war had been attained would be the permanent 
supremacy of Russia at Cabul. The contingency in 
which even Lord Lawrence contemplates resistance would 
have happened, and the remedy which he proposes is 
apparently to do nothing. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. WuirsreaD guarded himself against obvious 
criticism by announcing that he would confine himself 
to past history, which matters little or nothing, and that 
he would leave the present and future, which are of vital 
importance, to take care of themselves. The House of 
Commons might without inconsistency vote that the 
present Government has not deserved its approbation, and 
also pass a censure on the former Ministers. The question 
would still remain whether and how it was possible to 
secure Afghanistan against Russian force and intrigue. 

It could scarcely have been anticipated that, even for 
party purposes, politicians pretending to the character of 
statesmen would taunt the Government with its alleged 
inconsistency in going to war with Afghanistan and not 
going to war with Kussia. Lord Cransrook’s porter is 
the ed person to call to account when the door is left 
open, although the designs of his accomplice constitute 
the danger to the householder. Lord Napier and Errrick 
appropriately cited the precedent of Lord Patmer- 
sTon’s policy in 1840. The Viceroy of Eayrr had at 
that time thought fit, at the instigation of France, to 
invade the neighbouring Turkish provinces, although the 
Suntan was under the protection of England. Lord 
PALMERSTON at once applied the remedy at the seat of the 
disease. Instead of declaring war against France, he sent 
an expedition to Syria, which in a few weeks put an end 
to the Egyptian expedition and reduced Menemet Au to 
submission. If France had, as M. Tiers wished, defended 
her contumacious dependent, war would have become un- 
avoidable. The case of Russia is precisely similar; but 
in the meantime it is convenient to accept assurances 
which it is unfortunately impossible to believe. If the 
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Ameer finds himself compelled to discontinue his corre- 
spondence with Tashkend, the statements which have 
been made to Lord Sattspury may perhaps hereafter 
correspond with the truth. The Russian Ampassapor has 
already announced that the Envoy has been recalled 
from Cabul, and it is otherwise known that he has re- 


_ turned to Europe. It does not appear, however, that the 
‘return of the Envoy is equivalent to the recall of the 


Mission. When Lord Satissury inquires into the truth 
of a statement that more than sixty Russian officers 
have been left behind in Cabul, he may perhaps receive 
some explanation, if indeed his question is not met with a 
simple denial. 

Mr. Giapstone’s furious speech must have alarmed the 
moderate section of the Liberal party. It is characteristic 
of his recent political temper that in his animosity against 
the Government he had no hesitation in attempting to 
embroil the country with Russia. 


| 


“ Last of all,” he said, | 


“and the least creditable to the Government, they | 


“had treated the reception of the Russian Mission 
“as an offence, and had visited it with the penalty 


“of war, when they had accepted the pretexts of | 


“the Russian Government, and their thin, poor, trans- 
“ parent allegations.” The thinness, the transparency, 
and the poverty of the Russian statements would ap- 
pear to a less excited imagination to be attributable to 
those who made them rather than to those who heard 
them. Mr. Guapstone protests “against the Amrer being 
“ punished for the fault of Russia, and against the hill 
“tribes having to endure vicarious suffering for the 
“ Ayeer.” In other words, Mr. Grapstons holds that it 
would have been better to declare war against Russia than 
against Afghanistan ; yet the war could only, if it was to 
effect its object, have been undertaken in Afghanistan. 
The vicarious suffering of the hill tribes consists in the 
receipt of large sums of money paid to secure their 
neutrality or co-operation. They probably regard the 
war with the same feeling with which the owner of a toll- 
gate regards a fair or other occasion of concourse. In 
an éarlier part of his speech Mr. Guapstone declared 
that the gross misstatements of fact in the published 
papers raised a suspicion, which he nevertheless formally 
disavowed, of wilful untruth. It is only by the papers that 
Mr. GiadsTonE can discover the supposed misstatements, 
which nevertheless are, as he rudely suggests, wilful false- 
hoods. The Duke of Arcrit and Mr. CuILpers made the 
same unjust and impossible charge, but scarcely in lan- 
guage so offensive. The only excuse for Mr. GuapstTone is 
angry excitement; and a statesman ought not on a great 
occasion to speak in a violent passion. Mr. Guapstone’s 
Government had the ill fortune to give the offence to the 
Ameer which has been followed by a long course of un- 
friendly conduct. The same Government rightly declared 
that Russian interference in Afghanistan could not be 
tolerated. It now suits Mr. Giapstone’s purpose to de- 
nounce his successors because they decline to allow a 
Russian Envoy to establish himself at Cabul, and an Eng- 
lish Envoy to be stopped at the frontier. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE OPPOSITION. 


T cannot be said that the tone of the debate in the 
Commons, more especially if we look to the debate of 
Thursday evening, has been throughout of too small and 
paltry a character. The leaders of the Opposition, like 
the pte of the Ministerial party, take different lines, 
and sometimes their speeches are mere specimens of party 
wrangling, while sometimes they rise to the height of ex- 
positions of general policy. The section of the Opposition 
which Mr. Soncman represents attaches the greatest value 
to the possession of India, is ready to fight for India, and, 
what is perhaps more, is eager to pay for India. It out- 
vies the Ministry in denunciation of Russia ; it falminates 
against the chicanery and treachery of Russian diplomacy; 
it is ready at a moment’s notice to challenge Russia to 
war, if Russia does not immediately concede everything 
that we think we have a right to claim. Nothing in 
recent history seems to have wounded Mr. GoscuEn’s feelings 
so much as the recall of Captain Burnany from Khiva by 
our Government at the instance of Russia. We ought, 
he thinks, to have insisted that that gallant officer should 
have cantered his famous pony up and down the banks of 
the Oxus for months together if he had been so minded. 
Captain Buryasy will be pleased and surprised to find who 


have been his best and stoutest friends through all his 
trials. It must be owned that, from Mr. GoscHen’s point 
of view, there is a line of policy in apparent harmon 
with recent events, and not depending merely on criticism 
of the complicated negotiations of years ago, which might 
have been adopted, and which, he thinks, would haye 
been much cheaper, safer, and more efficacious than that 
taken by the Government. Let it be assumed that 
Russia committed a hostile act by sending an En 
to Cabul; and, as Russia candidly admits this, there 
can be no difficulty in assuming it. Let it also 
be assumed that, from some cause or causes, the 
Amrer, at the time when the Russian Mission arrived, 
had resolved to throw in his lot with Russia as against 
England. This, too, no one seriously disputes. What, 
then, was England to do? Mr. GoscHEN says that 
England should have insisted that the whole Mission 
should be at once withdrawn, and that this should so haye 
been done that the AmMEER would have seen that when 
challenged by England Russia could not and would not 
support him. The Ameer would then have recognized 
that he must have leant exclusively on an English alliance, 
and we could have used Afghanistan for our own pnr- 
poses without going through the trouble, and putting 
ourselves to the expense, of conquering it. This is an 
intelligible line to take, and is far more interesting and 
valuable as a subject of discussion than the wearisome 
controversy as to what this or that Viceroy did or did 
not do in former years. It is no doubt quite right in 
principle that on great and special occasions the con- 
duct of Viceroys should be reviewed. They are public 
servants in a very high position, and what they do or 
forbear to do may be advantageously criticized at a proper 
time and in an impartial manner. The present Vice- 
roy and future Viceroys have much to learn from the 
discussion. Mr. Bourke candidly admitted that he was 
not at all prepared to defend all Lord Lyrron had said or 
done; and Lord Lyrron can scarcely fail to receive a use- 
ful hint from this admission on the part of those who 
warmly defend his general conduct and policy. But still 
it must always be remembered that the primary use of the 
debate is not to blame or teach Viceroys, but to guide 
public opinion in determining whether the Government, 
under the circumstances of the present year, could have 
done something much better than it has yee 


The objection to which Mr. GoscueEn’s suggestions 
seem to be open is that they are founded on too poor an 
estimate of the resources of Kussian diplomacy. It would 
naturally be the object of Russian diplomatists to play with 
us in a kind and conciliatory manner. They would wish 
at once to give us no pretext for open war, and yet so to 
withdraw from war as to leave Afghanistan as a thorn in 
our side. It would be difficult to point out any stage of the 
negotiation with Russia at which, if Russia managed 
matters well, England would have such a clear case against 
Russia that the nation would feel the Ministry to be 
undeniably right in declaring war. The difficulty in 
dealing with Russia is that she is, so far as words go, so 
painfully polite. She seems too ready to do all that we can 
fairly ask. We ask that the Envoy shall be recalled. 
Russia is most delighted to recall the Envoy. Nothing 
gives her so much pleasure as to meet the wishes of the 
English, now that peace has been made and the 
two nations are joined in the great work of carry- 
ing out the Treaty of Berlin. The Envoy is 
recalled, but, as it now. turns out, the Mission remains. 
We have now got to ask that the Mission, too, 
may be recalled. Russia may declare herself quite ready 
to recall the Mission, but may, at the same time, ask what 
England wishes and thinks it reasonable to require as to 
the relations of Russia with Afghanistan. Is there to be 
no trade between Afghanistan and Bokhara? Are we to 
go to war rather than let a single trader from Bokhara 
sell his goods in Balkh if he can? Let us suppose that 
a trader from Bokhara is murdered in Balkh; to whom 
is Bokhara, which really means Russia, to apply for 
redress? Russia might express herself perfectly satis- 
fied if the answer was that England would see that 
Afghanistan did justice, as Russia would certainly say 
that redress should be given if a trader from one of 
the native States in India was murdered in Bokhara. 
But this is exactly what England will not and cannot 
say. She has no means of making Afghanistan give 
redress. If so, the Russians may answer that there must 
be some one to whom they can apply, that there is no one 
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left except Afghanistan, and that if they are to apply to 
the AMEER, they must have some channel of communication 
with him. Whether this is the precise line which nego- 
tiations would or would not take, it is easy to see that 
they might be so conducted that Russia would neither 
give an excuse for war nor sustain a diplomatic defeat. 
As it is supposed that all this time the AmeEr would have 
been left alone to watch in comfort and security the pro- 
ceedings of the Great Powers disputing about him, it is 
not easy to see at what point of the controversy he could 
have been so impressed with the diplomatic and military 
superiority of England as to have abandoned the policy 
into which, after much hesitation, he has at last deliberately 
thrown himself, and to have made up his mind that he 
must treat England as he now treats Russia, and Russia 
as he now treats England. 

Whatever else it may have been, Mr. Grant Dourr’s 
speech was certainly not dull. In reviewing the conduct 
of past Governments, he managed to say many things 
within the fair limits of Parliamentary debate which were 
adroitly calculated to irritate his opponents, and he discussed 
with much knowledge and breadth of view the territorial 
objects of the war. It is impossible to go over and over again 
the details of the controversy as to the past poliey of 
Viceroys and Governments; but there are two general 
results of the discussion which force themselves on the 
attention of the reader at every turn of the debate. Each 
party is under what may be termed a debating difficulty, 
which always presses upon it, but which does not much 
affect the judgment of the public. The Opposition isunder 
the difficulty that all the acts it wishes to attack or de- 
fend must necessarily be viewed with reference to the 
circumstances of the time when they took place ; and, when 
they have done their utmost, all they show is that 
their Viceroys were right some years ago. That this 
should be shown is quite proper, in justice to those who 
are attacked; and if Viceroys are to be criticized in Par- 
liament, it is indispensable that the criticism bestowed on 
them should take heed of the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. But when the utmost _pos- 
sible justice is done to Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
and Lord Nortuprook, we still have to be told what is 
to be done when, with Russia bordering on the Oxus, 
the reigning Prince of Afghanistan declares that he 
is the friend of ‘Russia, and is not the friend of England. 
The Ministerial debaters are under the difficulty that 
they are never sure whether they may say that the policy 
adopted since Lord Lyrron went out was a new policy or 
not. As they wish to show that it is a much better policy 
than prevailed before, they would naturally pronounce it 
to be a new policy, for the invention of which the Ministry 
deserves credit. But as their leaders in both Houses 
declared not very long ago that it was not a new 
policy, they are obliged to argue that it is somehow 
at once creditably new and creditably old. These are, 
however, for the most part mere debating difficulties, 
and chiefly interest the speakers whom they affect. 
The subject of the settlement which we wish to bring 
about, how much of Afghanistan we wish to take, and 
why we wish to take it, and what we are do with the 
portion we do not take, are subjects of a far more important 
character. It would be very much more comfortable to 
those who think that the open hostility of the AmzEr 
was a good ground for declaring war, and that war was 
foreed on England, if they could easily understand 
what is the arrangement of things in Afghanistan which 
would make us strong and leave us quiet, if we 
brought it about by our success in arms. But this is 
exactly what cannot be explained, and the Government is 
wise in not attempting to explain it. It cannot as yet let 
the AMEER know what terms it would concede, as those 
terms may gig | vary with the character and length of 
lis resistance ; and still less can it as yet disclose what, 
in the judgment of the experts on whose advice it relies, 
would be the best frontier we could obtain against the 
possible attack of Russia. 


AMERICA. 


—— Presipent of the United States has the good 
4 fortune to be almost at a loss for subjects of com- 
munication to Congress. The only important statement 
in his Message is the gratifying announcement that the 
Treasury will be able, in accordance with the provisions 


of the Resumption Act, to introduce specie payments at 
the beginning of the year. There was no difficulty in 
filling up the rest of the document with matter of more or 
less temporary interest; but there is no prospect of 
novel domestic legislation, and the United States have the 
good fortune of being almost untroubled with foreign 
affairs. In default of more pressing subjects the Prest- 
DENT once more explained the conduct of his Government 
in paying the damages under the Canadian award, but not 
without protest. He had, in truth, only complied with 
the instructions of Congress, for the money was voted 
on the condition that it should only be paid at the 
Presipent’s discretion after remonstrance against the 
justice cf the award ; but the original suggestion of an 
appeal to the delicacy of the English Government proceeded 
from Mr. Evarrts. The PRESIDENT, or rather the SECRETARY 
of Strate, now explains a paradoxical proceeding by re- 
minding Congress that the valuation of the fisheries will 
be reopened at a future time. It was therefore, according 
to his contention, expedient that the American Govern- 
ment should not be supposed to acquiesce in an estimate 
which may perhaps hereafter be reduced. As the money 
is paid, it is not worth while to dwell on the impropriety 
of disputing a formal award. Mr. Evarts probably 
thought that a display of vigilance and suspicion would 
give the Republican party an advantage in the elections 
which are now concluded. The world in general is not 
likely to impute to any American Foreign Minister in- 
difference to the rights or pretensions of his country. 
With the exception of Canada, the only continental neigh- 
bour of the United States is the disorderly Republic 
of Mexico. If the Americans were still anxious to ex- 
tend the vast territory of the Republic, there would be 
no difficulty in finding a pretext. Mexican borderers 
frequently commit depredations in Texas ; and their feeble 
Government is technically responsible for outrages which 
it is unable to repress. Similar transactions furnished a 
reason or a pretext for the last Mexican war; but the pre- 
sent generation has the good sense to understand that con- 
quest, involving union with an alien and inferior race, 
would be unprofitable and pernicious. One of the best 
results of the abolition of slavery is the removal of a prin- 
cipal motive for territorial expansion. The Southern States 
were always anxious to counteract the growing preponder- 
ance of the North by annexing regions in which their 
peculiar institution might flourish; and noisy patriots of 
all parties were ready to promote the aggrandizement of 
the Union. It is not improbable that when Texas is more 
fully peopled, an American population may overflow the 
right bank of the Rio Grande; but at present there is a 
general conviction that the territory of the Union is large 
enough. The Government consequently contents itself 
with friendly representations to Mexico, and with mea- 
sures which may be necessary for the protection of the 
Southern frontier of Texas. In ordinary times there is 
no field for American diplomacy. 


There is little prospect of legislative change during the 
remainder of the PresipEent’s term of office, which will 
i coincide with the duration of the present Congress. 
The Democrats will have a majority both in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives; and, although they 
are not known to have any definite policy, they will be 
disinclined to view favourably any suggestion of the 
Cabinet. It is possible that at some future time the 
Democrats may oppose the protectionist system which 
has been so long maintained by their opponents; but for 
the present it is more for the interest of both parties 
to satisfy the producers than to regard the interests 
of the general community. As the main strength of 
the Democrats is derived from the Southern States, 
Congress will not be disposed to censure the tolerant 
administration by which the Presmpent has incurred the 
reproaches of a large section of his own party. The elas- 
ticity of the Federal Constitution prevents the shocks 
which might be expected to result from chronic antagonism 
between the executive and the legislative powers. A Pre- 
sident has not unfrequently been confronted by a hostile 
majority in Congress without any serious public inconve- 
nience. Of the House of Representatives he is almost 
wholly independent, and the Senate can only thwart him 
by refusing to confirm his nominations. long as a 
Republican President retains his place there will be no 
opportunity for the official revolution which is the most 
important consequence of party changes. The Present 


will not dismiss Republican functionaries because they 
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may not command the approval of Congress. The 
next Presidential election will probably destroy or sus- 
pend the Republican preponderance which has not been 
interrupted since the accession of Mr. Lixcoty. The pre- 
sent state of parties is in some respects satisfactory. It 
has now been proved that the Communists and other revo- 
lntionary factions are powerless, and that the two great 
parties divide between them the political strength of the 
community. The only cause for anxiety is the exclusion 
of the Republicans from all share in the government of 
the South. There is no reason to regret the recovery by 
the genuine American citizens of their ancient and natural 
superiority over the coloured race; but in the interests 
of the Union a geographical division of parties is to be 
strongly deprecated. 

It is not expected that Congress will comply with the 
recommendation of the Presipent by either altering the 
nominal standard of silver or by improving the quality of 
silver coin. The Branp Bill has thus far been neutralized 
by the unavoidable delay in coining a large number of 
silver dollars; but in course of time, if the present law 
remains in force, silver will practically displace not only 
gold, but the convertible paper currency. It is even now 
surprising that the establishment of a double standard 
has not prevented the early resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Greenbacks have reached such a level that there 
is no longer a premium on gold, though it might have 
been supposed that they would be depreciated by the 
liability to receive payment in silver. Probably the 
small amount of silver in circulation is required for 
small payments, so that, like the English silver cur- 
rency, it meets with a demand which equals or exceeds 
the supply. It is to be regretted that the Buayp Bill 
was introduced in the last Session of Congress, when 
it was thought that the depreciation of the currency 
might be popular with the constituencies. In the autumn 
elections the Republicans and the most respectable section 
of the Democrats opposed all schemes for tampering with 
the public credit. If they could have satisfied themselves 
a few months earlier that honesty was the best policy the 
Btanp Bill would never have been passed. Experience of 
its bad effects may perhaps hereafter induce Congress to 
provide a remedy such as that which the Presipext 
suggests. A double standard, though it was always in- 
convenient, was comparatively tolerable when the legal 
value of the two metals corresponded with their prices in 
the market. Nothing can be more unjust than that a 
dollar worth only eighty-three cents should be made a 
legal tender for its nominal amount. 

If resumption is now accomplished, the Americans will 
have had reason to congratulate themselves on the earl 
correction of the financial evils which unavoidably resulted 
from the war. Though there is still a large debt, the 
amount of principal and the rate of interest have been 
greatly reduced, and the remaining burden will be easily 
borne until it is finally removed. The circumstances of 
suspension and resumption in England were entirely 
different. Although the Bank was relieved from the 
obligation of cashing its notes in a difficult crisis within 
three years from the beginning of the war, the value of 
the notes was maintained without depreciation for ten 
= more. At the end of the war the premium on gold 

risen nearly as high as during the Civil War in 
America; but four years afterwards, in 1819, Peet’s 
Act for the resumption of specie payments was passed. 
The most competent judges of such questions have 
since approved of the policy which had been pursued 
in deference to the highest economical authority, but 
some classes of the community suffered largely by the 
establishment of a sound currency. In the United States 
the change has virtually been spread over a long period ; 
and there is no reason to fear any commercial or financial 
difficulties if the Government succeeds in restoring specic 
payment. If the PREsIDENT is accurately informed, trade 
is at last reviving, and a season of prosperity indisposes 
men of business to criticism. Indeed currency projectors 
are for the most part theorists with little practical know- 
ledge of commerce. It would be pleasant to believe that 
the favourable symptoms which have shown themselves in 
America will also appear in England; but, for the pre- 
sent, there is not the faintest indication of a revival of 


prosperity. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND BANK. 


NOTHER unlimited Bank has gone into liquidation 
and caused a new panic, at any rate in the imme- 
diate sphere of its operations. The West of England 
Bank has been established over forty years, and with its 
head offices at Bristol had forty-two branches. Its busi- 
ness lay partly in Devonshire and Somersetshire, and 
partly in South Wales. It had an issue of notes to 
the amount of about seventy thousand pounds, and 
it has been for years apparently a flourishing and suc- 
cessful concern. It is understood that the primary cause 
of the present catastrophe is that a considerable portion 
of its resources has been locked up in advances to con- 
cerns which, in the present state of depression in South 
Wales, are not fulfilling the hopes of those who founded 
or supported them ; and the ramifications of the metal 
trade in South Wales are so wide that in a moment of 
difficulty, such as the present, it is difficult to get in 
money even frem borrowers who are really solvent. The 
subscribed capital of the bank is 750,o0o/., and there 
appear to be about two thousand shareholders. As usual, 
the number of ladies on the list is very large; and quiet 
country people, officers, clergymen, professional men, and 
small landowners are considerable holders. Like most un- 
limited Banks, this Bank, having been established many 
years, being familiar to every one in the neighbourhood, 
and paying regular dividends under the management of 
men of good repute, has seemed to offer as safe an invest- 
ment for family purposes as could be desired. If, there- 
fore, it was necessary to press the liability of the share- 
holders to any extreme point, there would be a lamentable 
amount of ruin and misery in the West of England; and 
there, too, it would be true, as in Scotland, that persons 
who thought themselves affluent would wake to find 
themselves beggars, and persons who thought themselves 
prudent investors would discover that they had 
been all the time running one of the most serious 
risks that could threaten them without any ade- 
quate return. Until the report of the liquidators is 
framed and published it is quite impossible to form any 
opinion as to the past management of the Bank, the true 
reason of its suspension, or the extent of the loss that will 
fall upon the shareholders. The Directors may have 
managed badly, or may have even concealed facts that they 
ought to have made known, and the assets may prove to 
be so much below their nominal value that a heavy call will 
have to be made on the shareholders. But it is satisfactory 
to find that the impression of those who ought to be the 
best judges from their local knowledge is that there has 
been nothing approaching to dishonesty or improper con- 
cealment, and that the loss to the shareholders may not be 
nearly so serious as was at first anticipated. It is true 
that banks which have been badly managed are the first 
to go in times of pressure, but it is also true that any bank, 
however well managed, might, under conceivable circum- 
stances, be forced to close its doors. 


According to the last annual report, published at the 
end of last year, the West of England Bank was in the 
following position. It owed its customers four millions 
sterling, and had almost exactly the same sum owing to it 
on bills and loans. It had a capital of three-quarters of a 
million and a reserve fund of 150,000l., which were repre- 
sented by 850,o00l. in Government securities and cash, 
and 100,000l. invested in the Bank premises. Thus, on the 
face of the report, its capital seemed to be intact, and 
either in money or securities that could be at once con- 
verted into money; and what had been lent to it it had 
lent to others. ‘The reserve fund was not very large, and 
the amount invested in premises, and therefore not easily 
convertible, was considerable; but the proportion of capitak 
and reserve, taken together, tothe liabilities was fairly large. 
But shareholders and intending investors ought to know 
by this time, or, ifthey do not, they ought to get into their 
heads as quickly as possible, that the published accounts of 
a bank tell them nothing as to the real position of the in- 
stitution. The money lent to them is all real money. It 
is held to the credit of customers on current account or 
deposit. It may all be drawn out, either in a day if on cur- 
rent account or at call, or after the stipulated notice if on 
deposit. But the money lent by the bank is gone. It is 
invested in the shape of bills discounted or loans to cus- 
tomers, and the whole prosperity and soundness of the 
bank depend on its being well invested. Whether it has 
been invested well or badly is a fact that remains, and 
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must remain, unknown to the shareholders. There is no 
possible remedy for this. Shareholders cannot be told how 
the money lent to the bank has been invested, for that 
would involve the disclosure of the private affairs of those 
who deal with the bank, and no one would deal with a bank 
which informed all the world how much he was borrowing. 
The shareholders can, therefore, never know what is the real 
worth of their investment. They must trust absolutely to the 
Directors and officials. If mistakes have been made, they 
will not appear in the accounts, unless, indeed, the Directors 
own to losses, and make them good out of the reserve 
fand, in which case all the world knows that so much 
capital has been lost. But it may happen that Directors 
do not feel inclined to treat a large lock-up of capital as 
a loss. They may think that things are on the eve of 
getting better, and that they will soon get their money 
released. Let us suppose that, as an imaginary case, a bank 
in the nominal position of the West of England Bank has 
locked up a million by advancing to concerns that would be 
successful if trade revived, but that at present are not making 
any profits, and therefore have nothing to offer which is 
likely to tempt investors who might be asked to find the 
money to pay off the bank, if the bank tried to call the money 
in. For the moment these assets, which are estimated ata 
million, are for banking purposes worth nothing. Ifthere is 
arun on the bank, it has to meet four millions of liabilities 
with something under a million of cash, and three millions 
of money lent on bills and short loans. If its cash is 


drawn out, it has no working capital for current business, | 


and traders find that it cannot supply the needs of the 
district. If the drain continues, it has only three millions 
of assets to meet claims of three millions, whereas it ought 
to have four millions. With a margin it might get help 
to meet the continued run; but without a margin it could 
only face its difficulties for a time by a wholesale sacrifice, 
and to avoid this it prefers liquidation in the ultimate 
interest of the shareholders. 

That the shareholders should have received a con- 
tinuous dividend is generally thought to be of all things 
the most comforting and reassuring to them. But it is 
obvious that a dividend may be declared, although all the 
capital is locked up in advances which are quite unavail- 
able, but which the Directors, from some motive, good or 
bad, do not treat as losses. Again, we will take imaginary 
figures, and do not mean to assert or suggest that these 
figures apply to the West of England Bank. But let us 
suppose that a bank is in the position just contemplated. 
It has a capital of 750,000l., a dividend on which at the 
rate of 8 per cent. would amount to 60,000/. a year. It 
has four millions lent to it, on which it has perhaps to pay 
3 per cent. on the amount left on deposit. This, if the 
money lent on deposit was to the extent of one third of 
the whole, would amount to 40,0001. Then it has lent 
four millions. On one million it receives nothing. On 
the other three it might get something over 5 percent. If 
it thus receives 160,000l., it can apply 60,000/. to its office 
expenses, 40,0001. to pay interest on deposits, and divide 
60,0001. amongst its shareholders. This is only a rough 
statement, as other items, such as the interest on its Go- 
vernment securities, ought to be added in on the one side, 
and a small provision for current bad debts on the other ; 
but it is sufficiently close to show how a bank may pay 
a dividend year after year, and yet have locked up its 
capital in securities which produce nothing and are not 
available in a crisis. It may be said that the bank is 
trading on false pretences. It has got a large sum locked 
up, and it trades as if its resources were available. The 
shareholders ought to know their real position. The 
Directors, by making large advances to concerns that have 
not turned out well, have made a mistake, and ought to cen- 
fess it. There can be no question about the mistake. To 
make such advances is bad banking, and Directors, even if 
they make the mistake without any improper motives, 
are to be blamed for making it. But unfortunately Direc- 
tors cannot tell anything to shareholders without telling it 
to the public also. A bank which owned that all its capital 
was locked up would lose its business, and, with the loss of 
its business, the hope of tiding on until an improved state 
of trade released the locked-up capital would go also. It 
is in the interest of the shareholders that the credit of the 
bank should be preserved, and so everything is done to 
preserve it. It may be said that it is not in the interest 
of the public that a bank should keep on trading which 
has locked up its capital ; but then the public looks for its 
safety not so much to the assets as to its awful power of 
mulcting every shareholder to his last farthing if anything 


goes wrong. Of course, if the report contains any mis- 
statements that are of a fraudulent character, the position 
of the Directors is entirely changed. But we may consider 
apart the case of Directors who make no fraudulent mis- 
statements ; and in such a case it is very important for share- 
holders to understand that neither the published accounts 
nor the declaration of continuous dividends necessarily re- 
veal their actual position, nor suggest the position in which 
they may find themselves if the bank is pressed in a time 
of general difficulty. 


= 


THE BRISTOL ELECTION. 


b ing is seldom that a single election calls for any comment 
outside the constituency whose opinion it is to ex- 
press. For the most part the one thing to be desired in 
such matters is that both parties should poll their full 
strength, and that the vote should be taken on the issue, 
whatever it may be, which has most general interest at 
the time. Ordinarily, therefore, we should have nothing 
to say of the election which takes place in Bristol to-day, 
except that it will be convenient if it fairly tests the feel- 
ing of an important constituency on the policy of the 
Government in Afghanistan. Upon this point the candi- 
dates’ professions seem everything that can be wished. Mr. 
Fry is all for peace, retrenchment, and reform; Sir Ivor 
Guest is all for Lord BraconsrFieLp and the British Empire. 
To vote for Mr. Fry is to oppose the Government tooth and 
nail. To vote for Sir Ivor GuEsr is to give the Govern- 
ment a support which is all the sweeter because wholly 
undiscriminating. 

This is not, however, the feeling with which we regard 
the present contest. We are sincerely anxious that Mr. 
Fry should not get in. Whether Sir Ivor Guzsr is returned 
or not we are indifferent ; our interest in the election is 
strictly limited to Mr. Fry’s rejection. More than this, 
we have a very distinct idea of the way in which we 
should like to see that rejection brought about. We should 
wish it to appear from a comparison of the votes given at 
the last election with those given to-day that Mr. Frv 
lost his seat not by Conservative votes given to his 
opponent, but by Liberal votes withheld from himself. 
Mr. Fry has committed what in the eyes of every English- 
man ought to be an unpardonable sin. He has professed 
himself ready to consider whether it would not be well 
that the United Kingdom should be broken up. Pro- 
bably Mr. Fry has comforted himself by the re- 
flection that it is very unlikely that the inquiry 
he has promised to support will ever be instituted, and 
that, even if it should be instituted, it is quite certain 
that the result will be adverse to those at whose instance 
it has been undertaken. These are not pleas which in the 
least degree improve his position. The one fact with 
which the Liberal electors of Bristol have to deal to-day 
is the fact that Mr. Fry has consented to refer the integrity 
of the United Kingdom to the decision of a Select Com- 
mittee. That is, in our judgment, and ought, we venture 
to think, to be in the judgment of every Englishman, no 
matter to what party he belongs, a flaw in Mr. 
Fry’s title to a seat in Parliament. There are some 
few things that ought to be conditions precedent to the 
election of a representative, and one of these few things 
is that he should not be wanting in the rudiments of 
patriotism. Mr. Fry may be a very proper member 
for an Irish constituency, because, though we hold 
an Irishman who desires Home Rule to be utterly 
mistaken in his estimate of what is for Ire- 
land, he still makes what he thinks to be good for 
Ireland his first interest. It is different with an Eng- 
lishman who desires Home Rule. What he desires is 
not what he mistakenly thinks to be good for England, 
but what he thinks—mistakenly also we hope—to be 
good for himself. Mr. Fry’s object is something nearer 
and dearer than the welfare of England; it is the deter- 
mination to the right side—the side, that is, of Mr. Lewis 
Fry—of some hundreds of Irish votes which will only be 
given to a Home Ruler. 

It may be said that we are exaggerating Mr. Fry’s sins; 
that we are speaking of him as tho yb had declared 
himself a thoroughgoing partisan of Home Rule, whereas 
he has only promised to vote fora Committee to inquire 
into the “nature, extent, and grounds” of the demand 
for Home Rule. Such a promise, it may be said, is 
quite consistent with an intention of opposing the 
demand when it is laid before the Committee. We 
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have little doubt that this is true. If it pleases Mr. | Newpecate remarked that the fifty-one Bills set down on 
Frr to have it conceded that he has made his promise to that night for first reading would, if two were discussed 


the Home Rulers with his tongue in his cheek, he is quite | 
welcome to the admission. We have little doubt that 
when once the votes are given, and the seat secured, Mr. | 
Fry’s love for Home Rule will wax exceedingly cold; , 
that he will be not at all anxious to see the motion fora Com- 
mittee brought on; that he will be unfeignedly glad if a 
convenient illness should keep him from voting for it ; and 
that, ifno such happy chance comes to his aid, he will not 
quarrel with the smallness of the minority with which he 
finds himself associated. We do not think that Mr. Fry’s 
case is at all improved by this suggestion. Of the two, 
the man who sells himself to the Home Rulers with the 
full intention of keeping to his bargain is a more 
respectable character than the man who sells himself 
to the Home Rulers with the full intention of giving 
as little as he can in return for the purchase-money. 
Mr. Fry will perhaps contend that he intends to give 
all that he promised. But the question is whether 
he intends to give all that the Home Rulers think he pro- 
mised. When a man votes for a Committee of Inquiry he 
is understood to hold that there is really something to in- 
quire about. If he has made up his mind that there is 
nothing to inquire about; if he has settled with himself be- 
fore the inquiry begins which way he will vote after it is 
ended ; if, in short, he consents to the inquiry, not for the 


with those who wish for it, then he is not dealing 
honestly by the electors whose votes he obtains by these 
very inadequate concessions. No one can suppose that 
the Home Rulers would vote for Mr. Fry if he had said 
plainly tothem, Yes, I will support the motion for a Com- 
mittee, but my mind is absolutely made up against Home 
Rule, and I shall go into Committee with the full 
intention of voting against Home Rule myself and of doing 
what I can to make my fellow-members vote against it. 
If he had spoken in this sense, there can be no question 
that the Bristol Irishmen would have said, Thank you 
for nothing! What we ask for is not a Committee called 
together to register a forgone conclusion, but a real Com- 
mittee of Inquiry—a Committee, that is, which will ap- 
— the question with an unbiassed mind, ready to 

ear all that can be said in favour of Home Rule, aud to 
recommend the concession of it if a sufficient case is 
made out for it. Mr. Fry is, therefore, placed in this 
dilemma. Either he is prepared to do what the Home 
Rulers require of him—to treat the dissolution of 
the United Kingdom into its component parts as an 
open question, a question about which Englishmen may 
reasonably hold opposite opinions without in any way 
compromising their character for patriotism; or he has 
allowed the Home Rulers to believe that he is pre- 
pared to do this, though he knows all the time that he 
isnot. As regards Mr. Fry’s qualifications to be a mem- 
ber of Parliament, it does not much matter which horn of 
the dilemma he chooses to sit on. He is not an English- 
man at all if he prefers the first. He is not an honest 
Englishman if he prefers the second. 

Whether Mr. Fry's pliability ends with the Home 
Rulers we do not know. The report that he is keeping 
his mind open for the reception of further evidence m 
favour of the Unfortunate Nobleman has been denied, 
though why so candid a mind should object to a Committee 
to inquire into the nature, extent, and grounds of the 
demands made by a portion of the English people for 
the transfer to Artuur Orton of the TicHBORNE estates 
it is hard to say. According to another report, he has 
secured the votes of the Ritualists by his satisfactory 
answers about the Public Worship Act. In fact, Mr. Fry 
is a perfect steam-hammer. He can break up the Empire, 
or console an aggrieved incumbent with equal facility. It 
is a pity that so universal a genius should be lost to the 
House of Commons; but we sincerely hope that the Liberal 
party in Bristol will not commit the fatal mistake of 
declaring themselves indifferent to the maintenance of 
Great Britain and Ireland as one United Kingdom. 


LEGISLATIVE ABORTIONS. 


QO* the second night of the Session several members 
expressed an opinion that it might be desirable to 
recur to the old practice of opposing on the first reading 


Bills which were evidently not destined to pass. Mr. 


on each occasion, occupy all the Wednesdays to the end 
of next July. The Committee on Public Business may 
perhaps recommend some change in the present practice, 
but it is not easy to understand the advantage of dis- 
cussing Bills at an earlier stage. No time is wasted by 
reading a frivolous Bill for the first time as a matter of 
course. Opposition on the ground that it was impossible 
to pass the Bill would put in issue both the merits and the 
opportuneness of the measure. Mr. DiLLwyn objected to 
crowding the Order Book with Bills which, like one in- 
troduced by Mr. Monk, were, as he said, certain to provoke 
discussion and not to be passed; but a debate on 
the first reading would take as much time as on 
the second, and there is space enough in the Order 
Book to prevent real or metaphorical crowding. It 
has always been considered legitimate to prepare the wa 
for future legislation by the introduction of Bills whic 
may be again and again rejected by large majorities. The 
proposer of a change, if he confines himself to a resolution, 
is exposed to the taunt that his scheme is not susceptible 
of embodiment in the shape of a Bill; and a debate on a 
resolution may be as tedious as if it related to the second 
reading of a Bill. Bills and motions on Parliamentary 
Reform and the Ballot were annually introduced before 
they were superseded by the acceptance of the principles 
which they expressed. Sir Witrrip Lawson has persuaded 
himself that at some near or distant time the Permissive 
Bill may be equally fortunate. Because minorities have 
sometimes turned into majorities, projectors habitually 
appeal to the gradual progress of sound doctrine. 

Long ago the House relieved itself of a heavy burden by 
prohibiting speeches on the presentation of petitions. Still 
more relief would be afforded by suppressing debate on 
the Bills of private members; but it is impossible to dis- 
criminate by Standing Order between good measures and 
bad. Members cannot even be prevented from introduc- 
ing competing Bills to effect the same object by different 
means. It is a subject for discussion among the advo- 
cates of marriages with deceased wives’ sisters whether 
it is better directly to legalize such marriages or, as 
Mr. KwarcHBuLi-HuGess—n proposes, to sanction the 
same principle by altering the law with respect to cer- 
tain colonial marriages. The difficulties which check 
amateur legislation are not an unmixed evil. If a rule 
could be devised by which idle measures should be stifled 


| in the birth, some trouble might be saved; but the same 


result practically follows from the jostling of the crowd. 
The fifty-one Bills which alarm Mr. Newoseatz, 
together with many other measures which may after- 
wards be proposed, will furnish but a scanty contribu- 
tion to the Statute-Book. The Government itself seldom 
passes one half of the Bills which are announced at the 
beginning of the Session. Almost all the Bills of private 
members drop off at successive stages, to be revived with 
the same fortune in future years. Optimists may perhaps 
hold that it is well that the opinions of all political sec- 
tions should find utterance, and that they should never- 
theless not assume the form of laws. The votaries of 
marriage with deceased wives’ sisters are perhaps the 
happier for compelling the rest of the world to listen once 
a year to the statement of their unredressed grievance. 
The propounders of personal crotchets are not equally 
entitled to sympathy and indulgence; but probably no 
Bill is read a first time which would not be approved by a 
certain number of persons in addition to the mover. Some 
of the measures would be beneficial if they could be 
carried. 

The list of fancy Bills for the ensuing Session presents 
little novelty. Mr. Hotms has perhaps approached nearest 
to the production of an unexpected paradox in his revival 
of the obsolete demand for shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. He perhaps wishes not so much to alter consti- 
tutional practice as to indicate by a satiric touch his 
opinion that the present House of Commons no longer 
represents the feeling of the constituency. Even if he is 
in the right, there is no reason why electors should not 
make up their minds as to their representative without 
reserving to themselves the right of changing their pre- 
ference during six or seven years. The ballot and house- 
hold suffrage in boroughs have greatly extended the sphere 
of popular inconstancy since the days when zealous re- 
formers demanded Parliaments once a year, or oftener if 
need be. Members who are more than sufiiciently inclined 
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to become delegates acquire a certain share of inde- 
pendence through their inability to judge on which 
side the majority may be found at the next general 
election. The last Parliament was dissolved in per- 
suance of an erroneous speculation of Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s when it might have expected two or three years 
of additional life. During its existence the Ministers had 
contrived, not only to expend a majority of seventy or 
eighty, but to create a majority of fifty for their op- 
ponents. It is quite uncertain whether the popular pen- 
dulum may not on the next occasion swing as far in the 
opposite direction. It would be extremely inconvenient 
to multiply opportunities of caprice. There are also 
other objections to short Parliaments. The efficiency of 
the House of Commons in its first Session is impaired by 
the inexperience of new members; and in the last Session 
by the temptation to cultivate popularity in preference to 
the public good. Triennial Parliaments would have all 
the faults of the present system, and no corresponding 
advantages. If Mr. Horms fails to obtain a Wednesday 
for his Bill, his misfortune will not command general 


sympathy. 
Mr. Stevenson has devised a new form of temperance 


meddling in a scheme to prohibit the sale of intoxicating’ 


liquors on Sundays. If his Bill has the good fortune to 
be discussed, the mover may take credit for having occu- 
pied the time of the House with one of the most useless 


attempts at vexatious interference which have recently | 
been suggested. Sir Witrrip Lawson has varied the form | 


of his Permissive Bill by proposing that owners and occu- 


piers of property in certain districts shall have the power | 


of prohibiting the common sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The character of the districts is not defined in the notice; 
but it may be conjectured that they are boroughs, Local 
Board districts,'and either parishes or unions. Occupiers 
of property probably mean ratepayers; and owners 
are for the first time introduced into the Bill. As 
few landowners drink at public-houses, they may in a 
certain sense be disinterested, though nothing would be 
more monstrous than for the gentry to prevent their 
poorer neighbours from drinking anything better than 
water. The Bill will probably be in substance the same 
which has been over and over again rejected by 
overwhelming majorities. On the near prospect of a dis- 
solution members will not fail to recollect how much 
more powerful the publicans proved themselves than the 
Temperance Societies in 1874. Sir Harcourt JOHNSTONE 
desires to give effect to a mischievous prejudice in his Bill 
for repealing the Contagious Diseases Act. The clamour 
which was excited by a novel experiment in sanitary legis- 
lation has within three or four years almost wholly subsided, 
and it is improbable that the Government, as represented 
by Mr. Cross, will seek popularity by conniving at a Bill 
for the encouragement of disease. Half-a-dozen Irish Bills, 
of which the real purpose is to transfer the ownership of 
land to the occupier, are not likely to pass into law. 

Sir A. Gorpoy has not. yet had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining an ambitious Bill to make further provisions in 
regard to the Church of Scotland, and to facilitate the 
reunion with the Church of other Presbyterian bodies. It 
is a proof rather of courage than of discretion to provoke 
the animosity of half the religious and political zealots in 
Scotland. The reunion of other Presbyterian bodies with 
a Church of which they already approve the doctrine and 
discipline might be effected without need of legislation if 
the Nonconformist sects chose not to be repelled by obsta- 
cles which are invisible to strangers ; but in Scotland as in 
England, dissent, which formerly meant difference, has be- 
come a substantive doctrine or theory. The vested inte- 
terests, as wellas thereligious antipathies of the Free Church 
and of other Presbyterian sects, now excite passions or pro- 
voke language as strong as those which were once directed 
against lay patronage, and so-called human headship. Mr. 
M’ Laren asked the Speaker whether it was competent for 
a private member to introduce a Bill to alter the consti- 
tution of the National Church of Scotland. The answer 
was to the effect that the property of the Crown could not 
be affected without the Royal consent. It seems that 
the Church enjoys no similar exemption. It is significant 
that a Liberal member should express a feeling of sensi- 
tiveness on behalf of the Established Church as 2 national 
institution. Lord Harrineron has by this time discovered 
his mistake in unnecessarily encouraging for a party 
purpose attacks on the Scotch Church. At the next 


election the party will lose many votes in consequence 


of the declaration ; and it will gain nothing, because 
all the advocates of -disestablishment already belonged 
to Lord Harrincron’s party. Aristocratic indifference 
sometimes produces the same effect with religious 
or political faction. Caring nothing for the insti- 
tution which he had been advised to menace, Lord 
HartiIncton was not aware that the Scotch are an 
essentially ecclesiastical enti’: Sir A. Gorvon will find 
in popular feeling aft obstacle to change which is not 
offered by the rules of the House of Commons. 


THE DUKE DECAZES. 


N an article which we spoke of last week, Mr. Bacrnor, 
writing in 1874, described with characteristic humour 
the state of a French Conservative who has nothing with 
which to associate his love of that to which he is accus- 
tomed :—He would cry, he says, for the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England if he thought it would 
do him any good. If Mr. Bacenor had lived three years 
longer, he would have found in the 16th of May a most 
apt illustration of this temper. It was to the supposed 
readiness of Frenchmen to cry for the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England that Marshal Mac- 
Manon appealed; but, unfortunately for the success of 
his enterprise, he had nothing to offer at all equal in 
stability to that venerable institution. The conscious- 
ness that they had started without political capital was. 
never wanting to the Ministers who lent him their 
aid. Perhaps, if they could once have believed that the 
French nation really wanted them, or that they in the. 
least answered to the need which is undoubtedly felt in 
France, and upon their ability to satisfy which they had 
staked their hopes, things might have gone better with 
them. But more arrant sceptics as regards their own 
assurances were never seen. They could not even pretend 
to a conviction that the country was with them. It would 
have been idle to expect them to entertain such a 
conviction, because, however imperfectly they may have 
been served by their local agents, they must have known 
that the really conservative feeling of the nation had 
been alarmed, not soothed, by their strangely ill-timed 
attempt. But they might have been expected to pretend 
to something of the kind; to assume, even thongh it were 
with aching hearts, some slight show of confidence in 
their countrymen, to behave as though, with regard to. 
their principal men at all events, the election was perfectly 
assured. They might have resorted to all manner of 
bribery or coercion where ordinary seats were concerned, 
but to resort to them in support of their own return was 
strangely imprudent. It was plain that the election of a 
Minister would be very closely examined, and that any 
attempt to carry the seat unfairly would be sure of ex-. 
posure in the event of a Liberal majority being returned. 
To all appearance, however, they never realized, certainly 
they never acted upon, this very obvious certainty. If they 
had had even so much as a suspicion of it, the election of 
the Duke Decazes could never have been managed as it was. 
The narrative may be read to t advantage in a 
letter which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday 
last. The first and perhaps the greatest error which the 
Government committed in connexion with this remarkable 
election was the confusion between friends and foes of 
which they were guilty. They did, in fact, the very thing 
which so shocks party organizers in this country—the 
pitted Conservative against Conservative. When a Frene 
Government makes up its mind that a given candidate is 
to be returned, it is not at all scrupulous as to the weapons 
it uses. But then it behoves it to be all the more scrupnlous 
as to the persons against whom they are used. Anystick will 
do to beat a dog with; but the wise man makes sure first 
that it is not his friend’s dog that he is going to beat. The 
Duke Decazzs picked out a constituency which no doubt had 
many merits from his feos of view, but which had one de- 
merit which ought to have counterbalanced all the rest. It 
was already being contested by a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, a local notary, to whom the prefect had given his offi- 


cial countenance. The first step was to e M. Duranpy 
to withdraw in favour of the Duke Decazes. But M. 
Duranpy was proof against persuasion. Probably he 


thought that he saw his way to getting into the Chamber 
of Deputies, and rightly held that a seat which might be 
retained for five years was a very much better thing than 
the favour of a Goventinanb which was already doomed. 


| 
| 
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The gotny wee Sunt plied with bribes and then with | 
threats is love for his family was appealed to by the 
threat that his brother, who was a juge de paix, would 
lose his office; his love for himself was appealed to by 
hints that he would himself be ruined. As he still held 
out, the Government set to work to ruin him, and they 
ingeniously selected a way of doing it which would not only 
ruin him but prevent him from winning his seat. The local 
official journal announced that the Government could no 
longer support the Cgnservative candidate, not because the 
Foreign Minister wanted the seat, but because “ inquiries 
“ had brought to light some unpleasant facts about his 
“ past life.” In presence of the certainty of losing both 
seat and business, M. Duranpy thought it useless to fight 
any longer. The ground being thus cleared, a requisition 
to the DukE was } anne up and signed by a number of 
village mayors who had hitherto supported the notary. 
At the proper time fifty police agents were sent from Paris 
to act as canvassers for the Duke. Decorations, small 
ts under Government, and gifts in money were to be 
had for the asking; the Home Office kept telegraphing to 
the local manager that he must bring in the Duke at any 
cost; and the public spirit of the electors was appealed 
to by the presentation of a new fire-engine, nominally 
the i of the Duke, but really, it is said, bought 
ty . DE Fourrou out of the Secret Service Fund. 
the Prefect had taken the precaution to destroy 
the compromising documents in which the process of 
nursing the constituency is narrated, the Liberals might 
have m unable to get rid of the fact that the 
Doxe was returned by a majority of 7oo. But either 
the Prefect left his post in too great a hurry to 
think about destroying papers, or else he nourished a 
udge against the Government or against the Duke of 
ECAZEs in particular, and the papers fell into the bands 
of the Committee of Inqui Assuming that these facts 
were proved, the Chamber had plainly nothing to do but 
declare the election void, and the smalless of the minority 
which voted against the invalidation seems to show that a 
many members even of the Right were ashamed of 
the means by which the seat had been secured for the 
Government. 


The Duke Decazzs is not a politician who can afford to 
remain long out of sight. At least, a long seclusion 
will for him be tantamount to a perpetual seclusion. 
It is only the fact that he has been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that gives him importance; and a Minister out 
of place, with no chance of being recalled to it, soon 
loses even the qualified dignity that belongs to him 
when the recollection is still fresh in the minds of 
his countrymen. Apart from this, the line which the 
Duke Decazzs followed while Minister was not calculated 
to make him popular in opposition. The Left dislike 
him because he gave the support of a Liberal name and 
Liberal professions to the a of the 16th of May. 
The Right dislike him because, though he supported the 
16th of May, he allowed it to be understood that he only 
did so to prevent the Marsuat from going too far. This 
professed love of moderation was not apparently inconsistent 
with the most uncompromising use of every variety of 
corruption and coercion when hethonght it likely to conduce 
to the particular endhehadinview. The Government of the 
16th of: May had certainly less idea of the value of appearances 
than commonly belongs to men who have much to lose by 
disregarding them. "Te never seems to have occurred to 
them that > em was something odd about the position of 
a Government which began by presenting itself as the 
defender of France against anarchy, and ended by alter- 
nately bullying and bribing those whom it professed to 

rotect colonial to have plucked France from the 

urning, and France immediately set to work to prove how 
greatly she would have gy ne to be left to take her 
chance of being burnt. long as the Government pro- 
fessed confidence in the result of the elections, and did no- 
thing which openly controverted its professions, there was 
a chance, however remote it might be, that this hopeful 
line might prove infectious. So soon as it was known 
that the Cabinet were moving heaven and earth to force 
or cajole the nation into doing what, on their showing, it 
ought to have been r to do, it was plain that the 
Government themselves had discovered that public opinion | 
was against them. The Duke Decazzs is likely to have all | 
the opportunities that retirement and leisure can give for | 
laying these facts to heart. 


| pronounced them free from disease. Why, 


FOREIGN CATTLE IN ENGLISH PORTS. 


jig Foreign Cattle Order will not remove the fears 
which were legitimately aroused by the changes 
which the Animals’ Diseases Act underwent in its passage 
through Parliament. It is undoubtedly a very stringent 
order, so stringent indeed that if it should even coincide 
with a rise in the price of meat, much more if such a rise 
should colourably be traced to it, the demand for its 
modification would probably be very hard to resist. Yet, 
in spite of all this stringency, it is by no means certain 
that any number of herds of diseased cattle may not be 
driven through it. The first part of the Order absolutely 
prohibits the landing in Great Britain of any animals 
brought from Italy or from any country in Eastern 
Europe, except apparently Servia. The fourth part allows 
animals to be landed, at any one of seventeen specified 
ports, from North America, Spain and Portugal, and 
Scandinavia. The remaining countries hold an intermediate 
—_— Cattle coming from France, Germany, Holland, 
elgium, and apparently Servia, can only be landed at 
one of six named ports, and must in every case be 
slaughtered at the port within ten days from their 
landing. Supposing that it is the interest of a consignor 
of cattle from Russia or Italy to avail himself of the 
larger freedom allowed to cattle exported from Germany 
or France, what is to prevent him from sending his beasts 
across the frontier, and embarking them at a German or 
French port, instead of at a port of his own country? The 
practical difficulties of doing this may of course be so great 
as to amount to prohibition ; but in the frontier provinces, 
at all events, it does not seem that they need be so. 
The boundary line between Russia and Germany is easily 
crossed, and if there is anything in the Customs re- 
gulations of the two countries which would make the 
transit profitless, it will probably not be difficult for 
the two Governments to devise some modification which 
shall enable Russian dealers to evade the English pro- 
hibition without inflicting any injury on the German 
exchequer. It may be said that the additional time 
which this transfer will require will ensure a sufficient 
interval for disease to manifest itself. This consolation, 
however, seems to indicate a greater degree of certainty 
with regard to the symptoms of the several diseases con- 
templated by the Act than the authorities can claim to 
have arrived at. If quarantine is really an efficient pre- 
caution, why is it so sparingly resorted to in the order ? 
The only animals to which it may be applied are those 
intended for exhibition, acclimatization, or domestication ; 
and even these are to be landed only at Southampton, 
and they are to be detained there “ for such period as 
“ the Privy Council in each case, according to the cireum- 
“stances, direct.” It appears, therefore, that the Privy 
Council do not know enough abont the period of incuba- 
tion to lay down any general rule with respect to the time 
for which animals landed for special purposes are to be de- 
tained at Southampton ; and it is hard to see how they can 
feel any greater certainty about Russian or Austrian cattle 
transferred to Germany, or Italian cattle transferred to 
France, for the purpose of exportation to Great Britain. 
They appear, however, to have more faith in the undesigned 
quarantine imposed by the delays of transit than upon any 
designed quarantine which they can prescribe without 
considering the special circumstances of each case. 


There is a curious inconsistency, again, between the 
power which the Privy Council reserve to themselves of 
pronouncing on each particular case when an animal is 
landed at Southampton for special purposes, and the com- 
parative freedom from restraint enjoyed by animals landed 
under Part IV. In the latter case animals may be removed 
from the port of landing if an Inspector certifies that they 
are free from disease. No quarantine is then imposed ; 
they “cease to be deemed foreign animals,” and enter at 
once upon that heritage of woe which belongs to a free-born 
British beast. The effect of these two rules, therefore, is 
that, if an owner of cattle in North America, Spain, 
Portugal, or Scandinavia, wished to land cattle in Great 
Britain avowedly for exhibition, acclimatization, or do- 
mestication, he would have no choice but to take them to 
Southampton, and to keep them there for such time as the 
Privy Council might direct. If, on the other hand, he keeps 
to himself the fact that he intends them for one of these 
purposes, he may land the animals at any one of seventeen 
ports, and take them inland as soon as the Inspector has 
if animals 
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landed at Southampton for a purpose which may involve 
their mixing with other cattle must be detained, no 
matter what an Inspector may say about them, should it 
be safe to let animals coming from the same country, and 
intended for a purpose which may equally involve their 
mixing with other cattle, be allowed to leave the port of 
landing on an Inspector’s mere word? If inspection is 
a sufficient safeguard in the one case, it ought equally to 
be so in the other. Nor is it at all clear that there is any 
better reason for excepting Scandinavia or Spain from the 
prohibitions which apply to Germany or France than the 
superiority of the bill of health which they present at 
this moment, or of the means enjoyed by their Govern- 
ments of keeping disease out of the country. As regards 
the first security, it is obvious that it need not be per- 
manent, and that, if disease should appear there, and be 
transmitted thence to Great Britain before the Privy 
Council has time to remove the offending country out of 
Part IV., the work of years may be undone in a day, and 
diseases which had been thonght to be stamped out be 
found in full possession of the field. As regards the second 
security, it would be well, at all events in the case of Spain, 
to have some assurance as to the ability of the Govern- 
ment, not only to frame efficient regulations, but also to 
enforce them. 

It has been frequently asserted by those who wish to see 
the law made more stringent, that a system which makes 
distinctions between one country and another, and more- 
over is liable to constant changes at short notice, will 
give more real inconvenience to cattle-traders than a 
more stringent system which is uniform and permanent. 
Trade can accommodate itself to almost any conditions, 
provided that they are known beforehand, and that they are 
certain to last long enough to make it worth while to con- 
form to them. The law as applied in this Order will fulfil 
neither of these requirements. A dealer consigning cattle 
to one of the ports named in Part IV. will never be 
certain that before the vessel arrives an order will 
not have been received from the Privy Council placing 
the country from which the cattle come under 
Part II., or even under Part I. In the latter case the 
cattle will have to be taken back again or landed in some 
country, if any such there be, where an easier system is 
in force. In the former case they may have to be taken 
to a port to which they have not been consigned, and 
slaughtered at the port of landing, instead of being taken 
inland. Thus, if a cargo of cattle from Germany were 
consigned to Bristol for sale to dealers in Gloucestershire, 
the effect of a sudden order p!acing Germany in the list of 
countries to which compulsory slaughter is applicable 
would be to necessitate the landing and slaughter of the 
cattle at Plymouth or London—a change which would not 
tend to make the transaction with the Gloucestershire 
dealers either easier or more profitable. If it is said 
that no variation in the Order would ever be made with 
this suddenness, and that all ships actually afloat would 
be allowed to discharge their cargoes at the port to 
which they were consigned, the security against disease 
which the Government have admitted to be needful 
will be proportionately lessened. If reasonable notice 
has to be given before importation from a country in 
which cattle disease has newly appeared can be sub- 
jected to additional restrictions, the market will pro- 
bably be flooded with cattle which their owners are 
anxious to send over under the easier conditions which 
have hitherto been in force. Arrangements of this fluctu- 
ating kind seem excellently adapted to delay the adoption 
of any radical change in the distribution of meat. The 
trade in cattle which are allowed to leave the port of land- 
ing alive is one thing, the trade in cattle which must be 
slaughtered at the port of landing is another. The effect 
of the Foreign Cattle Order—representing quite accurately 
the apparent object of the Act in pursuance of which it is 
issued—will be to discourage the adaptation of trade 
machinery to either one or the other. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


(ue passion of the collector is not one which can be required 
to give an account of itself. The collector is born, not made, 
and goes through certain regular stages of evolution from child- 
hood to old age. Te probably begins with birds’ eggs, which can 
be got for nothing in the country, and the collection of which is not 
unaccompanied with some of the pleasures of the chase. Butter- 
tlies are his next game, and he scours the heaths with something 


like a gauze landing-net in his hand. When he goes to school he 
probably takes to coins, preferring those of the Chinese Empire, 
which are cheap, bizarre, and have a square hole in the middle. 
It is amusing to see archeological Christ's Hospital boys among 
the medals in the British Museum, comparing their bronze treasures 
with the effigies of Emperors. After the taste for coins, or 
perhaps before it, comes the taste for postage-stamps—an entirel 
mysterious craze, for tiga oo are neither rare, beautiful, 
nor historically interesting. When he is tired of postage-stamps, 
the young collector gets rid of his assortment at a prodigious 
sacrifice, and goes in for autographs. Not long ago the auto- 
graphic fever raged like a fire in a great public school. The boys, 
Fith their usual frankness, wrote, not only to Mr. Gladstone, but 
to all the great men of the earth, to express a consuming admi- 
ration of their genius, and to beg for a scrap of writing. What 
public man would not be flattered by such unaffected praise ? 
Autographs became a drug in the market, and, the cricket season 
hap aly Savine near, the furore was forgotten, and the signatures 
of the great and wise were lost. 

Autographs, after all, are more interesting than 
stamps. Whether there is character in handwriting or not, it is 
easy for the collector to fancy he can trace it there. The 
yellow pieces of paper, the faded lines, seem to place you 
mystically en rapport with the people whom you have not seen 
and can never see, but who have moved you and moulded you 
more than the living men and women of to-day. The letters of 
the dead, too, however slight, have more of their personality than 
the original MSS. of their books retain. Mr. Ruskin exhibited 
lately some volumes uf Scott’s novels in the author's own hand- 
writing; but the handwriting in these was, as it were, of a 
business sort. The lines ran on smoothly, as they were written 
swiftly, and were not so interesting as the chance notes which 
save some five minutes of a great man’s time, and make the 
forgotten moments live afresh in our fancy. Collectors of auto- 
graphs might say all this and a great deal more in defence of their 
fancy; but to them their crotchet, like most other crotchets, is 
an end in itself. A man does not gather rare books in the inte- 
rest of literature and of the future, any more than he keeps racers 
to maintain the breed of horses. In each instance the love of posses- 
sion is the motive, and the other results follow accidentally. Thus 
the collector of autographs values his specimens, not because they 
= him in connexion, in a sort of way, with his favourite poets, 

ings, or statesmen, but because they are more or less rare, and in 
good condition, clean, and uncut. Pixérécourt, the popular play- 
wright, collected autographs, among other things, and possessed 
one of Marie Antoinette, written on the eve of her execution. To 
his horror, Pixérécourt once saw this very treasure de- 
scribed in a catalogue of an approaching sale. The description 
applied so well to his ownspecimen that he rushed to his cabinet, to 
see whether his treasure had not been stolen. It was safe, and 
Pixérécourt went with a lighter heart to the auction-room, where 
he succeeded in purchasing the autograph of Marie Antoinette. 
He took it home, locked his door, and compared the two manu- 
scripts, on one of which the tcars of a Queen had fallen. Alas, 
the tears of a Queen had left traces on both! The two letters 
were absolutely identical. Pixérécourt soon decided on his 
course of action. He shut his eyes, seized both letters in his 
hands, shuffled them half-a-dozen times, and threw that which 
came uppermost into the fire. He then flattered himself that 
he possessed an article which, whether genuine or not, was 
certainly unique. It is sufficiently clear that there must have 
been a manufacturer of Marie Antoinette’s letters—a person at 
least as skilled as Vivian Grey in this posthumous forgery— 
and that dozens of her tear-stained epistles may be making col- 
lectors happy in all parts of the world. 

The modern famed or notorious person who wishes his notes to 
rule high in the market should write very few of them. He will 
do well to keep a secretary and an amanuensis. It is quite plain 
that Mr. Gladstone’s autographs will not begin to be worth quoting 
till a century or two have passed, and his signatures, letters, and 
post-cards have become comparatively rare. ‘Time and the waste- 

aper basket make wonderfully quick work, and in the year 2078 Mr. 
Eladstone's autographs may be as rare as Shelley’s are now. Of all 
great men, next to Shakspeare, Moliére has left the least numerous 
examples of his fine bold hand. The longest is but three lines long, 
and contains some very queer specimens of the poet's spelling. 
It is a legal act acknowledging the receipt of a considerable sum 
of money. Men of letters are obliged to write so much in the 
exercise of their profession that one might expect them to detest 
the scribbling of private letters and notes, Yet men of letters 
have left enormous masses of such scraps, from the time of 
that insatiate scribbler Cicero to that of Byron and Balzac. 
Genius seems never to find enough outlets, safety-valves, modes of 
expression. Between speeches, essays, philosophical treatises, and 
terribly bad verse Cicero might have discharged his soul of all he 
had to say. Yet no one was a more energetic letter-writer. 
Byron, too, was always relieving his mind in song, yet it 
ever demanded more relief. He could not unpack all his heart 
even in Manfred, Childe Harold, and Don Juan. The passion of 
writing compelled him to cover endless reams of paper with letters 
to Moore, Murray, and the rest of his friends or allies. When 
Balzac was working fourteen hours a day, he was keeping up a 
vast, voluminous correspondence with who knows how many 
ladies, in how many lands. Mme. de Surville’s two stout volumes 
do not represent a tithe of his industry in note-writing. Thus the 
genius of Balzac does not make his autograph sell well; it is not 
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valued at more than a poor three francs. Charles Nodier, too, 
and Henri Miirger wrote so many sad notes about money that the 
letters in which they grimace at poverty are estimated at a very 
low sum by the amateur. Men of letters scribbled longer epistles, 
no doubt, in days before the penny-post, but now they 

in number, Brief notes and post-cards are to long letters as 


cigarettes to cigars. A man gets through any quantity of them | 


without thinking about what he isdoing. Thus three francs in 
French sales, or half-a-crown in English dealings, will long repre- 
sent the market value of a great poet, novelist, actor, or divine. — 

Among the multitudinous “ specialist” periodicals of France is 
one which calls itself Revue des Autographes, but might more cor- 
rectly be styled a price-list. In this catalogue great men are 
alphabetically arranged, beginning with Adam (who is not our 
first parent, but an “illustrious composer”) and ending with 
Zaccone. Their autographs are appraised, and the system by 
which collectors estimate the illustrious dead and renowned living 
is revealed. For two francs you can make your choice among 
the epistles of Guizot, Henri Martin, Sainte-Beuve, and Scribe. 
Eugéne Sue, Alphonse Karr, and Pauline Viardot also attain to 
the rank of two francs for each epistle. Dumas pére is valued at 
no more than a tenpenvy nail, and many members of the Academy 
share his lowly place. A note of Voltaire to Mme. du Chastelet 
seems cheap at fifteen francs. “If he had not a cold he would 
be at the pillow of his dear and suffering angel. He is proud of 
suffering cos the same malady as his angel.” A letter of William 
Windham “a un Lord” is priced at four francs; but Mr. 
Thackeray's autograph is “ rare,” and is more highly valued than 
that of Voltaire. Surely that is something like fame! Mr. 
Thackeray's letter was written, it seems, to Philaréte Chasles. Car- 
dinal Richelieu’s signature, countersigned by Louis XIII., is exactly 
on a level in value with the note of the English novelist. Rouget 
de Lisle, the author of the “ Marseillaise,” is tolerably steady, and the 
author of Obermann is “ firm, but quiet,” like “grey shirtings,” 
whatever they may be, One is curious to know what the morbid 
and melancholy Sénancour found to say a une demoiselle. John 
Sobieski is not quoted very highly, and the Abbé Siéyés is 
scarcely more valued than the most ordinary literary man. In 
this list or roll-call of fame, this price current of the great, Mazzini 
takes a lower place than Lady Morgan, and Piron lords it over 

eat kings and conquerors. Mr. Longfellow’s letter about 

tawatha is almost as highly esteemed as the most superb signa- 
ture of Francis I., and Goethe is on a level with the Countess 
Guiccioli and with Grisi. Lord Elgin, “who carried off to 
London,” we are informed, “the marbles of the Parthenon,” is 
estimated at the same rate as Fanny Elssler and Ernest 
Feydeau. Marie-Joseph Chénier and Charles XVI. find 
their poetical and royal sign manuals valued at the 
not exorbitant ransom of ten francs apiece. The collec- 
tion is like a great historical album, in which the famous 
persons of the last three hundred years have written their names 
and scribbled the sentiment of the moment, An album of that 
sort may have been a dread and torment to the friends of the 
owner, but in a generation or two it becomes not uninteresting. 
Autographs bring the people of the past and present together 
almost as closely as portraits do, or, in their way, they supplement 
the power which portraits have to abolish time and bring distant 
generations face to face. Thus the collector is not without his 
usefulness, though his mode of “ reckoning up” and pricing the 
great is often eccentric and unintelligible. 


TMADRIAN AND THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


A® article on “the Emperor Hadrian and Christianity,” from 

the pen of M. Renan, appears in the current number of the 
North American Review, which suggests some interesting questions, 
though it can hardly be said to deal very fully with them. That 
Hadrian has usually been reckoned by Christian writers among 
“the good Emperors ” was of course notorious. But it seems that 


@ notion has prevailed in some quarters that he was not only “an | 


earnest man endowed with rare virtues, who devoted the best and 
finest part of his life to mankind,” but was at least more than half 
@ convert to Christianity himself. The two main grounds for this 
belief, so far as appears, are, first that he caused certain temples to 
be erected in which no images were placed, and which—in the 
absence of any inscription, dedication, or known object—he 
was not unreasonably supposed to have intended for Christian 
churches; and secondly, that a policy of toleration was con- 
sistently pursued during his reign. Of these two facts there can be 
no doubt ; the question is how they are to be explained. And it 
will perhaps be found that the same explanation, based on an 
estimate of the Emperor's character and tone of mind, will suffi- 
ciently account for both alike without having recourse to what, 
without some better evidence to support it, would be, to say the 
least, a somewhat violent hypothesis. When indeed we are told 
that “even Hadrian's relations with Antinous became a theme for 
Christian apology,” it is difficult to restraina smile. “Such a 
monstrous act,” adds the writer, “seemed to be the culminating 
point of the reign of Satan. This last demon (does he mean Satan 
or Antinous?) of whom every one had heard was employed to 
overthrow the other gods, which were more ancient and less 

to reach.” Certainly, whatever version of the story of the death 
of Antinous be accepted—whether it was an act of heroic self- 
sacrifice or a sellish immolation—the subsequent deification 


and cult of the departed favourite is sufficiently startling, nor 
would it have appeared at all more tolerable to the early Christians 
from the fact of its having bequeathed to us one of the most per- 
fect models of ancient sculpture. Emperors and their relations, 
wives, and favourites had often, it is true, been deified before. 
Caiusassigned these posthumous honours to his sister, Claudius to 
his grandmother, Nero to his father and his wife Poppzea, Vitellius 
_ worshipped Narcissus and Pallas, favourite freedmen of his uncle. 

But Antinous obtained a far higher and more permanent place 

among the gods than any previous subject of imperial apotheosis, 

The city of Antinoe or Antinopolis was built over the spot where 
‘he died; temples were erected and games celebrated in his honour 
at Mantinea and elsewhere ; he had prophets, priests, and oracles 
all over the Empire; coins bearing his likeness are still found in 
Greece, Syria, Asia, and Egypt; and astrologers were not long in 
discovering a new constellation which represented his glorified spirit. 
What is still stranger, this worship was so far from ending with 
Hadrian’s reign that it lasted for centuries afterwards, especially in 
Egypt, where the new deity continued to work miracles which both 
Christian and Pagan writers have noticed. Christians might con- 
ceivably enough regard this abnormal development of polytheism 
as providentially designed for a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
system, and this is distinctly implied in a passage of the Eighth 
Book of the Sibylline Oracles; but they could hardly attribute 
any such intention to its author, and it must have been with im- 
portant reservations that they spoke of’ him as an earnest and 
virtuous man. 

The fact remains that Hadrian discountenanced persecution of 
the Christians. But persecution in those days, to use the lan- 
guage of a recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, was “ tribal ” or 
“political” rather than theological. Its motive was superstitious 
among the vulgar, prudential among their rulers. There was little 
real belief in the gods of Olympus surviving in either class, but 
the populace were shocked at the open defiance of the established 
worship which was so inextricably mixed up with all the main 
incidents of civil and social life, and the magistrates suspected 
the loyalty of men who deliberately disobeyed the law. To both 
alike there was something “uncanny” about such stubborn and 
exceptional perversity. Hadrian, who was of a speculative and 
intellectual cast of mind, felt probably little sympathy with these 
| sentiments or fears. He took indeed an exceedingly practical view 
_ of the interests of the Empire, as was shown in one of his first 
‘acts, when he withdrew the Roman garrison from Mesopotamia, 
| Armenia, and Assyria, and once more made the Euphrates the 
boundary of the Roman world. Nor can it be doubted that the 
Empire flourished under his sagacious rule. His vast and active 
genius, as Gibbon says, embraced at once the most enlarged views 
and the minutest details. But it is equally true, as the same 
writer proceeds to observe, that the ruling passions of his soul 
were curiosity and vanity. His curiosity may not improbably 
have led him to inquire about the Christian as well as about 
other forms of contemporary belief, but if his letter to 
Servianus is genuine in which Christianity is studiously con- 
founded—whether from ignorance or, as Milman thinks, sarcasm 
—with the worship of Serapis, the result of these inquiries 
cannot have produced any very deep effect on his mind. How- 
ever, he issued a rescript to the proconsul of Asia forbidding 
Christians to be punished in deference to popular outcry, with- 
out a formal trial and conviction of some legal offence, and 
ordering the punishment of all false accusers. And as a matter 
of fact the Christians were unmolested during his reign by 
the Government, though they suffered horrible tortures at the 
hands of the Jewish insurgents, which may have helped to 
open the eyes of their Roman masters to the distinction between 
rival religionists whom they had been accustomed loosely to iden- 
tify as members of the same sect. At all events, when Hadrian 
rebuilt Jerusalem under the name of Colonia ALlia Capitolina, 
' Christians flocked into the new city, which the Jews are said to 
| have been forbidden to enter, and certainly did not approach ; per- 
haps the dedication of a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus on the site 
| of their own ancient temple would alone have proved a sufficient de- 
terrenttothem. But it was neither on Jerusalem nor on Rome but 
on Athens that the affections of the philosophic and cultivated 
_ Emperor were concentrated. He spent a winter there enjoying to 
| the utmost the strenua inertia of learned dilettantism, disputing, 
| conversing, legislating, building, and endeavouring to reproduce a 


kind of shadowy “ Panhellenism” on the old historic site. He founded 
innumerable philosophical chairs; he fused the laws of Draco and 
Solon into a new Athenian constitution; he completed the un- 
finished Temple of Jupiter Olympius and rebuilt the city, one 
quarter of which received the name of Hadrianopolis ; he chose 
to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries; and he solemnly 
assumed the ancient titles of “archon” and “agonothetes.” At 
Athens he was regarded as not only philosophical but very religious 
—somewhat in the sense in which St. Paul applied the term to the 
Athenians of a former day—and the spirit of discussion which 
his tastes led him to foster did undoubtedly give rise to a new 
development of Christian literature, though it cannot plausibly 
be maintained to have inspired him with any Christian belief. 
His mind was in fact essentially sceptical, in the strictest sense of 
the word ; he neither accepted nor denied any religion or philo- 
sophy, but balanced one impartially against another, or rather 
played with each in turn. The very levity of his dying apos- 
trophe to his “ animula, vagula, blandula” marks the character 
of the man as truly as the savage blasphemy of his last recorded 
words marks the very different spirit of the Emperor Julian two 
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centuries later. M. St. Croix says of him:—“ II parut constam- 
ment livré & cette incertitude d’opinions, fruit de la bizarrerie de 
son caractére, et d’un savoir superficiel ou mal digéré.” 

We have said that Hadrian's policy gave occasion to a novel 
species of Christian literature. Christianity had already borne 
fruit at Athens as at Rome; but the secular contrast of the two 
great centres of ancient Pagan civilization was reproduced 
in their relations to the Church. None of the early Popes 
were men of any intellectual or literary distinction; the 
very names of many of them are still ry to dispute. But from 
a very early period something of the old imperial instinct seems 
to have taken possession of them, and whereas Eastern theologians 
and prelates were exercised on the subtlest questions of the divine 
nature and attributes, the first official utteranee of a Roman 
Pontiff—towards the close of the fourth century—enjoins the 
observance of clerical celibacy. It was the speciality of Athens, 
as M. Renan words it, to produce “ individual Christian thinkers,” 


and poem Sens thinkers were found the first “ Apologists.” The 


“ philosophers ” who from time to time embraced the Gospel did 
not feel it necessary to abandon their title or the peculiar dress 
which was its outward symbol; being writers and orators by pro- 
fession they naturally became the doctors, disputants, and advo- 
cates of their adopted faith. Hitherto Christianity had never 
been put on its defence, argumentatively that is. Its strongest 
and only available arguments had been written in the blood of 
martyrs. Even had the advocates been prepared, there was no 
one ready to listen to them. No previous Emperor had chal- 
lenged such explanations or would have deigned to read 
them, and Christianos ad leones was an attack that did 
not admit of controversial rejoinder. But Hadrian's inquisitive 
temper and known love of free discussion invited overtures which 
till then would have been scornfully ignored; his very vanity 
was flattered by an appeal to bis superior discernment. To him 
accordingly was addressed the first Apology on record by one 
Quadratus, who is said to have been a disciple of the Apostles. It 
is lost unfortunately, but we know that at the time it was highly 
esteemed ; the author is reported to have refuted the calumnies of 
“ evil men” against the Christians, and to have dwelt on the mira- 
cles of our Lord, insisting that men whom He had healed or raised 
from the dead were still alive. The Emperor had probably heard 
of these miracles already from his secretary, Phlegon, who was 
familiar with the yam he Another convert philosopher, Aristides, 
also presented an Apology to Hadrian, of which we only know that it 
was not less admired than that of Quadratus. That these writings 
made some impression on his mind there is no reason to doubt. 
They must at least have confirmed his conviction of the perfect 
harmlessness of the new religion, and there is some evidence of 
his having shown signs of genuine respect for it. He ordered, as 
we have seen, the erection of a number of temples or basilicas, which 
were never dedicated and the precise destination of which is not 
distinctly known. When in the next century Alexander Severus ex- 
pressed a desire to build a temple to Christ, the Christians asserted, 
not without plausibility, that Hadrian had entertained a similar 
design, and had only at last abandoned it on account of the re- 
sponse of the oracles that, if such a temple was built,all the others 
would. be deserted, and the world would become Christian. 
They pointed in proof of this to the singular omission of placing any 
images in these temples, and the alleged ground of Hadrian’s pausing 
in his design is quite in accord with all we know of his character. 
Several of these Hadriana were in fact turned into Christian 
churches after the conyersion of the Empire. Still all this in no 
way proves that Hadrian ever meditated becoming a Christian, but 
only that he was disposed, like Sevarus, to provide a niche for 
the Founder of Christianity in his comprehensive pantheon, 


ALCOHOL AND THE DOCTORS. 


yor very eminent medical men have recently laid before the 
public in a popular form their views respecting the effects of 
alcohol on the system. Sir William Gull, Sir James Paget, Dr. 
Murchison, Dr. Wilkes, and others have contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review, for last month and for the present month, short 
articles in which this very important subject is treated; and cer- 
tainly some gratitude is due to these distinguished physicians for 
thus stating, in a manner intelligible to those who have had no 
scientific training, conclusions which are based on a profound know- 
ledge of physiology and on long and varied experience. Questions 
relating to the treatment of disease can, as a rule, only be properly 
discussed in medical journals, and any attempt to write about them 
ina form is not unlikely to have results by lead- 
ing foolish ne to believe that they have mastered extremely 
difficult problems, when they have in fact only acquired the most 
superficial knowledge, and perhaps by causing them to do themselves 
serious harm in attempts to cure their own maladies. It is otherwise 
with such a question as that of the effect of alcoholic drinks, respect- 
ing which leading physicians can give their views for the informa- 
tion of all, without either being too dogmatic or writing in a 
manner which may induce men who have injured themselves by 
over-indulgence, or by ill-timed abstinence, to think that they see 
their way at once to patting their constitutions to rights. Nothing 
but good can come from information on this subject being widely 
spread, and such papers as those of the very able men who have 
been mentioned should assuredly be gratefully welcomed. 

At the same time, it must.be said that, though the contri- 


butions of the great doctors who, in the midst of their severe 
and harassing work, have found time to write on this matter 
should be received with all respect, they are likely to be found in 
one respect unsatisfactory. Any one who expects to be able to 
draw from these articles something like a definite and exact con- 
clusion as to the effect on fairly healthy persons of a moderate 
consumption of alcohol will be disappointed. There is not only a 
difference of opinion on this point, but in some cases there is 
apparently an absence of opinion, Yet this is certainly the 
question which has interest for the majority of men. That 
much indulgence in alcoholic drinks is almost sure to do great 
harm is little likely now to be disputed by any one; and 
that, under certain circumstances, total abstinence may be 
injurious is almost equally clear. The kind of harm done 
in either case undoubtedly requires attention, and so does the 
treatment of habitual canes Ban which is considered in some of 
the articles referred to; but these are questions for physicians and 
legislators. What general readers want to know is, whether the 
daily consumption of a small amount of alcohol is, to persons of 
ordinary constitutions and tolerably good health, beneficial or the 
reverse ; and on this all-important point it must be owned that the 
utterances in the Contemporary Review are somewhat bewildering. 
Sir James Paget is clearly of opinion that the moderate consuinp- 
tion of alcohol is beneficial, and so thinks Dr. Albert Bernays. 
Dr. O. Murchison and another physician are opposed to it. The 
precise opinions on this matter of Sir W. Gull and Dr. Wilkes are 
not to be easily gathered from their remarks. Dr. Moxon, 
who has also written on the subject, is apparently inclined to 
agree with Sir James Paget, but seems to doubt whether any 
general rule can be laid down. Those who study these papers are, 
then, likely to find confirmation of their previous views, if they 
had any, on one side or the other; and those who felt uncertain 
may be consoled for their inability to decide by discovering that 
some very eminent men are seemingly in the same position. 
But, if no convictions are ruthlessly crushed, and if even 
indecision finds encouragement, it must be said that such a nega-~ 
tive result is in no small degree disappointing; and the ordi- 
nary Englishman who wants to know whether the two or three 
glasses of sherry or claret which he has always been accustomed to 
take, and which he certainly likes, are in the main bad for him or not, 
will complain, with reason, that the great scientific authorities have 
spoken and have left him not a whit wiser than he was before. 
Perhaps, however, though their utterances seem to have an 
ambiguous result, it may not be impossible to draw a conclusion 
from them; and the probable justice of this conclusion may be 
shown by directing attention to one consideration which possibly 
did not receive sufficient notice from some of the writers in the 
Contemporary Review. As already stated, four of these express 
definite views; the others much more guarded ones. Of the 
first four the most eminent is undoubtedly Sir James Paget, who 
speaks with great decision on the subject. He says, in a passage 
which has been frequently quoted, but may well be q uoted once 
more, ‘‘My study makes me as sure as I ever would venture 
to be on any such question that there is not yet any evidence 
nearly sufficient to make it probable that a moderate use 
of alcoholic drinks is generally, or even to many persons, 
injurious, and that there are sufficient reasons for believ- 
ing that such a moderate use is, on the whole, generally 
beneficial.” Such are the views of this very distinguished surgeon, 
whose experience, as we need hardly say, extends over an un- 
usually long period. He is followed by Dr. Bernays. On the 
other hand, Dr. Lauder Brunton, though not objecting to alcohol 
for those who are past middle age or whose health is declining 
through advancing years, states that, in his opinion, “So long as 
a man is healthy, eating well and sleeping well, he does not need 
alcohol, and as a rule is better without it”; and Dr. Murchison, who 
is more decided, says, “A man who is in good health does not require 
it, and is probably better without it. Its occasional use will do him - 
no harm ; its habitual use, even in moderation, may and often does 
induce disease gradually.” Here, then, are opinions as different as 
can be desired, and it is most interesting to observe what is 
adduced in support of them. Sir James Paget relies on his careful 
study of the evidence relating to the action of alcohol, and, it may 
be presumed, on his own very wide experience. As the result, 
according to his contention, is a negative one—t.e. that disease is 
not produced—it would of course have been absurd to cite cases, as 
the fact that some half-dozen people had taken alcohol habitually 
without injury would prove nothing. Only an induction from a 
large number of cases can be trusted. With the other side, how- 
ever, it is different. If a physician can point to cases within his 
own knowledge in which a consumption of alcohol, always 
strictly moderate, has produced in a healthy man not 
specially susceptible to the effect of alcohol, he would have 
done much to demonstrate that it is injurious. This, how- 
ever, is not done by Dr. Murchison. Such cases may be 
many, but he makes no specific reference to any of nang 
His r consists of an argument against alcohol written with 
the ability to be expected from so distinguished a physician; but 
he does not bring forward any of those facts which would go far to 
establish what he desires to prove. He says, it is true, that his 
experience has led him to the conclusion that alcohol, taken in what 
is usually regarded as moderation, “is more or less directly the 
cause of a large number of ailments which in this country render 
life miserable and bring it to an early close,” and his words, care- 
fully qualified as they are, must undoubtedly have considerable 
weight ; but it would have been well if he could have supported 
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his views in the marner which has been suggested. This he has 
failed to do, and on the whole, though everything he says is well 
worthy of attention, he can hardly be considered to have shown 
that Sir James Paget is mistaken in his opinion that there is not 
any evidence sufficient to prove that the moderate consumption of 
alcohol is injurious; and this opinion would therefore seem to be 
probably better based than his own. . 

As may be inferred from what has been said above, the 
favourable view of the action of alcohol is neither altogether 
repudiated nor accepted by Sir William Gull and Dr. Wilkes. 
The contribution of the first-named to the discussion is a 
précis of the evidence given by him before a Committee of 
the House of Lords, in which he fully expressed opinions to 
which he still adheres. In the statement of his views thus 
given he says:—“ For young people I should not consider it 
necessary, but one must consider alcohol in respect of age.” “In 
the northern regions you want more stimulant and tire, in the 
south less; and, again, more as age increases and vitality dimin- 
ishes.” “ In advising a young man in sound health as to whether 
he ought to give up alcohol I should consider his calling. I am 
not sure that I should not advise an out-of-door man, doing a 
good deal of work—a carter, for instance—to take some beer, as a 

d form of food containing sugar and vegetable extract and 
very little alcohol, but a small piece of beefsteak would make up 
the materials.” With regard to intellectual work, Sir Wiiliam 
Gull denies that it can be better done with alcohol than without 
it; but he does not say thata healthy man who has to do work of 
this kind will be the better for total abstinence, though he states 
that “ the constant use of alcohol, even in moderate measure, may 
injure the nerve tissues and be injurious to health.” It is nvt, 
however, perfectly clear whether he here refers to real moderation 
or merely to that which consists in stopping short of marked excess. 
Substantially his views appear to be somewhat against even a very 
small consumption of alcohol by healthy persons; but they are 
stated with such extreme reserve that they cannot be spoken of 
positively. Dr. Wilkes, after arguing with great energy that alcohol 
is a sedative and not a stimulant, remarks that, if it “be not a 
stimulant and a direct giver of strength, it need in nowise be taken 
by the strong and healthy.” At the end of his paper, how- 
ever, he says:—‘I believe alcohol soothes a worried nervous 
system, and, by pane wear and tear, actually sup- 
ports the frame; but, discarding the notion of its stimulating 
properties, I denounce its use in delicate children and women who 
feel ‘low’”; ergo, he does not denounce its use for others. In these 
days few can hope to escape frequent care and worry, which tell 
on the strong as well as the wake If some of the evil effects on 
the nervous system which the high pressure of civilized life causes 
can be diminished by alcohol when taken in strict moderation, it 
is clearly beneficial in one respect, and should not be abandoned 
unless dene is substantial proof of harm caused by it which more 
than counterbalances the good which it does. 

This is the part of the question which seems scarcely to have 
been sufficiently treated by some of the writers in the Con- 
temporary Review. Dr. Wilkes only touches on it lightly, as has 
been shown, and the authors of others of the papers say very little 
about it. They re‘er to the injurious effects on the organs of the 
body which may be produced by taking alcohol in considerable 
asset but they scarcely seem to draw attention enough to the 

neficial effects which it has on the nervous system when only 
small quantities are taken. Here surely the general practice of 
civilized society must not be ignored. Putting out of question 
the uneducated who seek merely fur coarse indulgence, it may 
safely be said that the vast majority of educated men drink wine, 
and may be fairly inferred that to a considerable proportion of them 
it is a necessity. It can hardly be mere greediness or inability to 
resist temptation which causes the very large number of persons 
who are moderate in their habits to drink wine or beer at dinner. 
In former days, when the evil effects of alcohol were not in 
the least understood, men drank because they liked drinking, 
and were not at all aware of the harm they were dving them- 
selves; but, now that the injury which may be caused is well 
known, and that most men are unmistakably anxious not to make 
their blood thin or to be troubled with diseased livers, may it not 
be fairly assumed that wine is taken because people find that a 
cannot do without it? The subject must not be treated as thoug 
men in these days led a simple bucolic life, and as though 
nervous wear and tear were the exception ; unfortunately too many 
find the reverse to be the case. Now itis well known that alcohol, 
when taken in small quantities at proper times, does diminish 
the wear and tear of the nervous system. Dr. Thomas King 
Chambers, in his work on Diet in Health and Disease, says:— 
* Alcohol calmly arrests the energies of the nervous system which 
would fret the tissues to decay, and would seriously weaken them 
were not the wear and tear to be continuously replaced b 
new materials. Now with years the replacement by nutr- 
tion is much diminished, and we nevertheless are apt to 
persist in using our brains as before.” “Here, then, alcohol 
steps in as a help in need, and it is strictly in accordance 
with the teachings of physiology to increase, as years increase 
upon us, the moderate quantity we had been taking previously.” 
In anotber part of his work he says, in words very similar to those 
of Dr. Wilkes, that the effects of alcohol on a healthy man “ would 
seem to be the diminution of the energizing wear of the nervous 
system, especially that employed in emotion and sensation.” There 
is, then, a distinct benefit to be derived from alcoho), and the habits 
of the very larze number of men who are not the slaves of their 
palates or in the least given to excess show how strongly that 


benefit is felt. In discussing this question the wearing effect on 
the nervous system of a highly artificial life must be taken into 
consideration. That alcohol is of some use in diminishing this will 
hardly be disputed, but it may be held that in other ways it does 
harm which more than counterbalances any good result which may 
be produced by taking it. As has been shown, the opinious 
recently given by the best authorities leave it doubtful, not only 
whether this can be asserted, but whether it can be said that any 
harm necessarily follows from a moderate consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. Indeed those who are in favour of alcohol seem to have 
the best of it. For the present, therefore, reasonable men may do 
as they have hitherto done, with a clear conscience and without 
the fear of some terrible day of reckoning with a stern physician. 


POOR CREATURES. 


p tyre are probably few people who are so ignorant as to 
imagine that the greater proportion of patients who spend 
their mornings in the waiting-rooms of London physicians are the 
victims of disease. By far the larger number of them are per- 
fectly innocent of any organic ailment, and could urge no stronger 
claim upon medical attention than general debility. Their great 
mission in life seems to be to pay guineas to celebrated physicians, 
and to spend their time in reading Punch and the advertisement 
sheets of newspapers in the ante-rooms of doctors’ and dentists’ 
houses. When, after an hour or two’s waiting, they are ushered 
into the sanctum of the oracle, they receive a soothing lecture 
upon the desirableness of avoiding over-exertion and keeping the 
mind amused ; they are advised to tale moderate exercise, much 
fresh air, and plenty of wholesome food; an agreeable tour is 
suggested ; and, altogether, the patients are recommended to make 
their lives as pleasant as possible without overtaxing their energies. 
“ Let your life be enjoyable, let your life be long,” is the pith of 
the charming doctor's advice. Can it be a matter of wonder that 
he is at the top of his profession? Combined with his excellent 
suggestions is a consoling assurance that there are no symptoms at 
present of any organic disease, and that none are to be antici- 
pated unless the patient is imprudent, in which case the doctor 
will not answer for the consequences. All this is of course very 
true ; indeed so true as to sound ludicrous to any but a pro- 
fessional patient (for there are professional patients as a as 
professional doctors); but such a person, as he pays his couple of 
guineas, reflects with satisfaction that he is sound, but interesting, 
while the doctor simply regardshim as a poor creature, If it werenot 
for such as these, doctors would be poor men, and the medical profes- 
sion is naturally civil to them ; but philosophical physicians of ad- 
vanced ideas will probably retlect, while they pocket their guineas, 
that, on the principle of natural selection, it would be “ for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” that all poor creatures 
should be destroyed, however much such an arrangement might 
reduce medical incomes. With languid circulations, weak 
digestions, and decrepid nervous systems, they are useless in them- 
selves and undesirable as progenitors. Among the lower orders they 
are known as “‘ weaklings,” and, although they may not often be 
destroyed, we fear that they are sometimes “let to die.” Such 
natures, requiring much nourishment and an easy life, are apt to 
droop and die among poor surroundings. If they attain to man- 
hood, they too often become criminals. Naturally disinclined to 
work, they are prone to steal in order to support life; and, not 
being sufficiently educated to be able to occupy themselves by 
reading when unemployed, their minds prey upon themselyes—the 
most pernicious of all mental food. 

Among the rich poor creatures are more common. Being nour- 
ished with the greatest care, but a small proportion of them obey 
nature (according to its scientific interpretation) by dying off; and 
as they are not obliged to work, their weakness is the less con- 
spicuous. As simple spenders of money, they are about as useful 
as their more robust neighbours, aud, as hoarders, they are equally 
valuable. Still the wealthy poor creature is anything but a feature- 
less character. Having much time upon his hands, during which heis 
too delicate to take active exercise, he often amuses himself with 
books and newspapers, and thus easily acquires the reputation of 
being well read. People are apt to forget that there is a wide 
distinction between being much read and well read, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say to which of these descriptions of readers 
most poor creatures belong. Their studies are usually of a very 
desultory character, and in many cases their mental and their bodily 
food are equally ill digested. Some of them live in a world of 
magazines, and get into a habit of fancying tliemselves on a mental 
par with the smart writers whose articles they are iu the habit of 
reading. They deliver their secondhand ideas as original to a 
world which has not had leisure to read up all the monthlies and 
quarterlies, apd they are voted clever by women, and prigs by 
men. Perhaps they dabble in science, and, picking up a few 
technical terms, try to dazzle men who are wiser than themselves. 
Their doctors order them abroad, and when they have loitered in 
a few foreign picture galleries, they consider themselves cou- 
noisseurs of old masters. If they accidentally open a book of 
poems on a long wet day, they at once begin to abuse an age in 
which poetry is neglected, as if they had always given much of 
their time to its study. They fall in and out of love with wonderful 
ese, and lecture the temporary objects of their atlection as if they 
were their tutors. Their love affairs are of asickly nature. When 
they marry, if they act as tutors towards their wives, the latter act as 


nurses towards their husbands, and, between them, their lives combine 
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the disagreeable festures of both the schoulroom and the nursery. 
Unless the wife also is a poor creature, she soon takes the 
upper hand, laughing at her husband’s theories, and reducing him 
to the level of a tame domestic animal. By alternately telling him 
that he is the cleverest of men and a fool, she coaxes and scolds 
him into decent behaviour, asa nurse does a baby, and in time 
he yields passively to the process. Although weak and easily led, 

or creatures occasionally take an obstinate fit; and, when in 
this humour, they lead their wives a terrible life. Their minds 
are too weak to look at any question from more than one point of 
view, and, when puzzled they are peevish and irrational. They 
delight in a grievance, and like to consider themselves ill used 
men. Unless singularly dense, they discover before they are forty 
that, somehow or other, their lives are not a success, and they of 
course attribute their failures to any cause but the right one. 
This makes grievances, real or fancied, specially welcome to them, 
as they serve as scapegoats for the want of success which in 
reality is the result of their own uselessness and unpopularity. 
They imagine themselves to be political or religious martyrs, and 
fancy they have lived before their time. Their minds are much 
occupied with doctoring, and they are always wondering what is 
or is not good for their souls and bodies. To this end they skim 
over theological and medical books, acquiring just sufficient know- 
ledge from either to be injurious. They ever keep before their minds 
the factthat they have got digestions, and fancy that they are suffering 
from every disease that they read about. As regards their souls, 
although they pay much attention to them, they are rather spiritual 
hypochondriacs than religious people. To their own political and 
religious parties they are an absolute nuisance, as they bring every 
cause which they espouse into contempt and derision. The poor 
exeature of the male sex almost always shows a desire to do one or 
other of three things—namely, to become a clergyman, to become an 
artist, or to write a book. The gratitication of these instincts by weak 
brethren is the cause of much suffering to the human race. Few 
people can have escaped “ sitting under” at least one poor creature, 
or having their eyes offended by the artistic efforts of a repre- 
sentative of the same order, and books written by poor creatures 
are much too painful a subject for a reviewer to jest upon. 

The debility from which poor creatures suffer not unfrequently 
attacks particular organs. fness is common among them, and 
imperfect vision is one of their leading characteristics. Although 
their mental balance may be maintained, as far as absolute sanity 
is concerned, their brains are often influenced by their general 
feebleness. Either their memories are weak, or their powers of 
comparison are not to be depended upon; their firmness is at zero,or 
they are utterly incapable in arithmetic. On the other hand, one 
particular faculty is often feverish and excitable, while it is at the 
same time excessively feeble. Thus the sense of music may be rest~ 
less in the extreme, the poor creature constantly sitting down at 
the piano and spelling out parts of tunes from ear, to the in- 
tense annoyance of his friends; and yet he may be unable 
to read a note of music and show no desire to study harmony. 
What people of this febrile disposition dislike above all things is 
routine; and their dislike of routine they mistake for originality. 
They are much given to violent friendships, for, being too weak to 
stand alone, they seize upon others for support with the 
desperation of drowning men. They occasionally do flickering 
acts of generosity; but they have not the energy necessary for 
true and trustworthy kindness, They are nervous, fidgety, and 
fretful, and are rendered miserable by comparative trifles. Such 
things as wheel-marks on the gravel in front of their hall doors, or 
the appearance of a white thread upon acarpet, make them 
absolutely unhappy. Their imagination is vivid as to smells of 
gas, paraffin, and tobacco, and they _— a crusade against 
muddy boots. One of their most highly developed faculties is a 
sensitiveness to slights and imagined insults. If they do not 
receive numberless invitations, they fret; yet, if they go into 
society, they are bored and fatigued, and long for the quiet of 
home. In religion and politics they are hero-worshippers, and 
they entrust their interests in this world and the next to their 
doctors, their lawyers, and their clergymen. When young they 
fall in love with women much older than themselves, from whom 
they seek motherly caresses. Their idea of romance is to adore a 
goddess for whom they fetch and carry and execute little com- 
missions at sho In their vices they are sottish and un- 
attractive, and they surrender themselves helplessly to any habit 
to which they become in the least addicted.’ They are especially 
odious when tipsy. But it is difficult to gauge either their virtues 
or their vices, as they yield themselves unreservedly to whatever 
impulse takes most hold upon them for the time being. 

e have not drawn the poor creature in very attractive colours, 
bat we are far from maintaining that he is invariably disagreeable. 
When endowed with a fair amount of common sense, he often, as 
a looker-on, sees much of the game of life, and has opportunities 
of forming a calmer judgment upon its events than more energetic 
people. When too weak to be a good conversationalist, he some- 
times makes an excellent listener, and he helps to form the audi- 
ence for that drama of life in which many would wish to be actors 
and but few spectators. A discontented pour creature is a con- 
temptible wretch; but one who recognizes his position, and 
endeavours to make the best of life under difficulties, is deserving 
of great respect, and is often an excellent fellow. Poor creatures 
may not always be either attractive or interesting; but their critics 
should remember that many of them suffer from a constant sense 
of fatigue, which is almost more wearying than actual pain. 


THE LORD CHIEF BARON’S LETTER. 


OX the 2oth of April in the present year we noticed a cer- 
tain Order in Council of some two months before, which 
obviously owed its origin to a difference of opinion between 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron, touching the ex~ 
pression by the latter of his dissent from the judgment of the 
majority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Ridsdale case. Stimulated perhaps by the example of Lord Penzance, 
who recently saw fit to vindicate his authority and conduct in 
another ecclesiastical suit, the Lord Chief Baron has embodied in 
a published pamphlet the reasons on which he conceives that the im- 
plied rebuke administered last February by the Lord Chancellor 
was unmerited and irregular. However much the publication of 
these personal discussions between high judicial functionaries is 
to be deprecated, one advantage at least must be conceded to such 
acourse. The world at large reaps considerable benefit from the 
researches and ability of highly qualified persons, which are never 
more keenly called into play than when they are exercised in 
justification of an alleged blunder. The Lord Chief Baron’s present 
effort is no exception to this rule, and affords much valuable in- 
formation as to the history and attributes of the Privy Council‘ 
as @ judicial tribunal. We do not consider it n to re- 
capitulate the facts which have drawn forth this somewhat tardy, 
but very eflective, protest from Sir Fitzroy Kelly, or to refer further 
to the remarks we made on those facts last April. We proceed’ 
at once to consider the arguments and evidence by which the Lord 
Chief Baron seeks to shift the stigma of irregularity on to the 
shoulders of the Lord Chancellor. 

Put briefly, the matter at issue is whether the obligation to 
secresy which is unquestionably imposed on all Privy Councillors 
with regard to matters which come before the Privy Council in 
what the Lord Chief Baron terms “its consultative capacity” 
extends to matters which come before those members of the body 
who sit on the Judicial Committee. That obligation, as is by 
this time well known, rests on the oath taken by every Privy 
Councillor on succession or appointment, and on an order or or- 
dinance made in 1627 by, to use Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s own words, 
“that misguided monarch Charles I.” If the Lord Chief Baron 
succeeds in showing that neither of these applies to proceedings of 
the nature of the Ridsdale case, he not only purges Fimeelf ot the 
imputation of violation of his oath and disloyalty which the dis- 
closure of his vote on that occasion might be held to involve, but 
demonstrates that the subsequent order of 1878 was founded on 
a misapprehension in the mind of the Chancellor. Moreover, as 
we shall see, the line of argument adopted by the Lord Chief 
Baron would lead to the conclusion that this order of 1878, 
instigated by the Lord Chancellor, was an altogether unconstitu- 
tional and unjustifiable mandate, the obvious deduction being that 
Lord Cairns, in the endeavour to circumvent the Lord Chief 
Baron, has led the Queen into a breach of the Constitution. 

The Lord Chief Baron, after stating the propositions he seeks to 
establish, leads off by showing that, if he has erred, he has at least 
done so in good company, enumerating five archbishops, two bishops, 
and nineteen judges, including tive chancellors, who, bei 
members of the Judicial Committee, have at various times rend 
themselves obnoxious to the same condemnation as himself by 
revealing the secrets of that conclave. But of course in the 
Church of England even archbishops are fallible, and in the 
judicial system of England judges occasionally have their decisions 
overruled or reversed, so that we are not in a position to deny: 
that all these eminent personages may have unwittingly trans-: 
gressed, and that the Lord Chancellor may be a second Daniel 
come to judgment to show those of them who are fortunately 
alive to profit by the lesson the error of their ways. Still in 
the multitude even of Privy Councillors there is a certain amount 
of strength, and in deciding on which side the right lies we should 
be more inclined to back the field against the Lord Chancellor 
than the Lord Chancellor against the field. Moreover, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly gives grounds, and good grounds too, for his view 
of the case, whereas the Chancellor has hitherto contented him- 
self with the issue of a peremptory ukase, to which his fellow- 
Councillors must bow, though he assign no reason for it. Setting 
aside for the moment the question whether either the Drivy 
Councillor’s oath or the order of 1627 has any bearing on the 

roceedings of the Judicial Committee, we may notice one difference 
leantien the conduct of the twenty-six eminent personages called 
as witnesses by Sir Fitzroy Kelly and that of Sir Fitzroy himself 
which might possibly be held to bacemchee the circumstances which 
alter cases. The expression of their dissent was made at the time of 
the delivering of the judgment or opinion of the Committee, while 
his was givenat a subsequent date, and in the course of ordinary 
conversation. But the wording of Section 11 of the order of 1627 
is that, “in voting of any cause the lowest Councillor in place is 
to begin and s first, and so it is to be carried by most voices 
. . «+. and when the business is carried according to most 
voices, no publication is afterwards to be made by any man how 
the particular voices and opinions went”; the previous section 
heving provided for the privacy of the deliberation and voting. 
Thus the secresy is imposed, if at all, immediately on the delivery 
of the last vote, and is as obligatory when the public are admitted 
and the opinion published as it is six months afterwards. So that 
the twenty-six prelates and judges are absolutely ix pari delicto 
| with Sir Fitzroy Kelly, if delictum indeed there be. 
This being so, the Lord Chief Baron proceeds to show that 
| neither the oath nor the order of 1627 does really touch the pro-. 
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o. the Judicial Committee, and with to the latter | 
that it is impossible that it should have such effect without | 
involving an infraction of the liberties of the nation, and being | 
4 unconstitutional, and utterly null and void”; a character | 
which by a simple logical process must be affixed to its lineal 
descendant, the order of 1878, should the Lord Chief Baron be | 
held to have established this, his second point. 
. With respect to the oath ; its form includes these words :—“ And 
shall keep secret all matters committed or revealed to you, or that | 
shall be treated of secretly in Council.” Now, if the word | 
Qouncil be interpreted as meaning not only the Privy Council as 
a whole, but also that detachment of it which from time to time 
acts as the Judicial Committee, it is somewhat hard to see how 
the wording of the oath does not cover the revelation of the dissent 
or opinion of other members of the Council, which no one but 
those sitting on the Judicial Committee can know, the deliberation 
resulting in such dissent being, as has been seen, conducted in 
the strictest privacy. Sir Fitzroy Kelly might well argue that 
nobody revealed or committed to him his own dissent; but it was 
only as being a Privy Councillor, and as such present at the private 
meeting of the Judicial Committee when the opinions were given in 
the Ridsdale case, that he could ever have known that with him- 
self “two other Privy Councillors (one of them, perhaps, the most 
learned and experienced in ecclesiastical causes among living men) 
«.. haddissented from the judgment of the majority,” as Sir 
Fitzroy himself admits he has “ at many times and in many places, 
since the judgment in the Ridsdale case was delivered, freely, 
openly, and publicly stated.” Whether the delivery of indepen- 
dent judgments in private, under the name of voting, be a matter 
treated of secretly in Council is not quite so clear; but the Lord 
Chief Baron apparently had his doubts as to the verbal construc- 
tion of the oath being against his contention, since he rests his main 
argument on the maniiest absurdities which must result if the 
ry legal questions coming before the Judicial Committee be 

d to be part of the subject-matter of the oath, deducing there- 
from the conclusion that the obligation of that oath “ applies only 
to what, in the strict sense of the word, may be called the Queen’s 
Counsel—that is, to such matters as the Queen herself may actually 
refer to the Council, or in which Her Majesty is herself personally 
interested or concerned, whether on behalf of herself or upon any 
subject of interest to the people, and upon which Her Majesty may 
herself desire to be advised.” “ What,” asks Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
with courteous sarcasm, after instancing a case on a promissory note, 
one on a question of salvage, and another as to a railway bridge 
inCanada which some time agocame before the Judicial Committee, 
“in the name of common sense and truthfulness, has the Queen's 
counsel or the Queen’s secrets, or Her Majesty the Queen herself, 
to do with such questions as these? or whether the clergyman of 
a parish in Kent should clothe himself in white or black, or stand 
at the north or the east or the south end of the Communion Table 
at certain periods of the service?” And he then draws an 
amusing picture of an Archbishop taking a solemn oath on the 
Gospel never to disclose to mortal man what some other Privy 
Councillor may have held about whether a promissory note was 
presented in time. The fact, however, that an Archhishop would 
never be summoned toattend the hearing of such acase detracts some- 
what from the force of the illustration. Still one is certainly 
struck with the needlessness of extending a solemn obligation 
of this nature to purely immaterial matters, and so far as the 
sense of words can be controlled by surrounding circumstances, 
the Lord Chief Baron has undoubtedly made good his case on this 
point, sufficiently at least to satisfy the conscience of any reasonable 
person who finds himself in the same position. 

Turning to the ordinance of 1627, the Lord Chief Baron pro- 
ceeds to argue that it does not affect the judicial jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council, as now exercised by the Judicial Committee, 
“for the simple and conclusive reason that no such jurisdiction 
existed at that time in the Privy Council.” Negative evidence in 
abundance he adduces in support of this view from the total 
absence of any mention of judicial proceedings before the Privy 
Council in ali the contemporary records in which such proceedings 
could not fail to have been noticed had any such taken place; andsome 
positive evidence may be found in the writings of historians and 
jurists, such as Lord Cole, who, speaking of the Privy Council 
says, “ Private causes, lest they should hinder the public, they 
leave to the Justices of the King’s Courts of Justice, and meddle 
not with them,” while Lord Hale’s authority is to the same eflect. 
As a matter of fact, all such judicial matters as went elsewhere 
than before the ordinary Courts went to the Star Chamber, where 
every Privy Councillor had a voice and place; but as a member of 
the Star Chamber, not as a Privy Councillor, seeing that other 

mssat there who were not Privy Councillors. The Privy Council 
itself was at the time fully engaged in other business, The “ mis- 
guided monarch,” as is well known, had a habit of extorting 
money from his subjects on divers specious en and under 
the euphonious names of benevolences and loans, and. to the 
Privy Council was especially committed the task of enfore- 
ing obedience to his extortionate demands. It was the Privy | 
Council that assisted at the making of the order for pa = | 
ment of the notorious ship-money; it was a warrant from 
the Privy Council that committed John Hampden to prison; 
it was before the Privy Council that other defaulters were 
compelled to appear, and by it that they were imprisoned. 
No wonder, then, that the ordinance was issued in order | 
to shroud in decent obscurity proceedings so lawless, conducted 
under the semblance of law, especially as some of the members of | 


the body were strong in their opposition to the high-handed 
measures of the King. Such tyranny brought about its natural 
end, and the Petition of Right, which effectually put a stop to the 
vagaries of the “ misguided monarch,” expressly declared that the 
enforced appearance before the Privy Council of persons who had 
refused to contribute to the loans and benevolences, and their sub- 
sequent imprisonment by the Privy Council, were “wholly and 
directly contrary to the laws and statutes of this realm,” cloak 
showing at least what ple then thought of the assumed 
judicial functions of the Privy Council, carried on under autho- 
rity and by virtue of the ordinance of 1627. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly seeks to draw another argument against the 
applicability of this ordinance to the present judicial proceedings 
of the Privy Council from the fact that certain of its provisions 
are habitually disregarded in the conduct of such business. Thus 
the ordinance requires that petitioners or parties to a cause are to 
present or deliver their petitions at the upper end of the table, 
kneeling; and, having ‘presented them, are without talking or 
troubling the Board to withdraw themselves. Now Mr. Ridsdale 
and his nage did not present their petitions kneeling, nor did 
they withdraw immediately ; while, if they did not personally, 
their counsel did a good deal of talking which may or may not 
have troubled the Board; and Mr. Mackonochie on one occasion 
certainly did some talking himself. But no real argument can be 
deduced from this. The practical abrogation of one provision of a 
code in deference to the altered feelings of the age does not nullify 
all its other provisions, The canonsof the Church have not lost 
their obligation because clergymen no longer wear the somewhat 
eccentric garments enjoined by one of those canons. The mention, 
however, of this provision of the order of 1627 gives the Lord 
Chief Baron the opportunity of explaining that the use of the 
terms “ parties,” “causes,” “suits,” and “suitors” therein does 
not necessarily imply the existence of judicial jurisdiction 
in the Privy Council, those terms having a very different mean- 
ing in the reign of Charles I., when a port could only be 
obtained on application to the Privy Council, which application 
was called a cause and the applicant a suitor or party. 

As to the illegality and unconstitutional nature of the ordinance, 
if it did apply to judicial proceedings, Sir Fitzroy Kelly contents 
himself with stating the uncontrovertible proposition that “it was 
not then and is not now, and never was, within the prerogative of 
the sovereigns of England, from the time of Alfred to the present 
day, to restrict or control, or in anywise to interfere with the 
judges of their courts of law in the exercise of their functions and 
the discharge of their duties in delivering their judgments or their 
opinions in cases before them.” This principle is illustrated, if illus- 
tration were needed, by the fact that the only interferences by the 
sovereign with the proceedings even of inferior courts known to 
English law—namely, prohibition and certiorari—have to be con- 
ducted through the medium of a superior court. But the freedom 
of expression for which the Lord Chief Baron pleads must rest on 
his ability to prove that the proceedings of the Judicial Committee 
differ from what he has shown the earlier functions of the Privy 
Council to have been, in being really judicial matters resulting in 
real judgments. The bidding prayer used in University churches 
teaches us that the sovereign is “ over all causes, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, within her dominions supreme,” and the final a 
to the sovereign iseither through the House of Lords or the Judicial 
Committee. But it has always been a question whether these two 
august bodies actually decide the matter themselves, or whether 
they submit the result of their deliberations to the sovereign, who 
delivers the effective decision. We are not concerned at present with 
the House of Lords. With respect to the Judicial Committee, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly adduces in support of his view the statutes of 2 & 3 
Will. IV. ¢. 92, and 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, which refer to the Judicial 
Committee, then first erected into a Court of Appeal, those cases. 
which would formerly have come before the now defunct Court of 
Delegates. The earlier of these two Acts, after declaring that 
it was “expedient that all the powers which by law might be 
exercised by the High Court of Delegates should be in future 
exercised by the King in Council,” enacts that “it shall be lawful 
for every person who might have appealed to the King in 
Chancery (2.e. to the Delegates) to appeal to the King in Council, 
and that the King in Council should thereupon have power to 
proceed to hear and determine every such appeal, and to make all 
such judgments, orders, and decrees in the matter of the appeal as. 
might be made by the Commissioners, and that every such judg- 
ment should have the like force and etlect as they would have had 
if made by the Court of Delegates, and that such judgments shall 
be final.” The second of the two Acts provides for the appoint- 
ment of that offshoot of the Privy Council known as the Judicial 
Committee, who were to report their opinion to the King for his 
decision “as before.” From this the Lord Chief Baron argues 
that the conclusions of the Judicial Committee are to all intents 
and purposes judgments irrevocable and unalterable, which the 
Crown has no = to reverse or vary. Here we beg leave to 
differ. Undoubtedly a judgment is involved; but it is, we 
venture to think, the judgment of the King or Queen in Council, 
not of the Council without the King or Queen. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly admits that the words “ for his decision” are unfortunately 
chosen, but contends that those only can decide who also actually 
hear a case. As against this, we would remind the Chief Baron 
of the legal fiction by which the sovereign was always present in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. May it not be that Her Majesty is pre- 
sent in spirit at the hearing of an appeal in the Judicial Com- 
mittee, so as to entitle her to decide it in the flesh afterwards ? 
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As to the arguments ab inconvenienti, with which the Lord 
Chief Baron’s pamphlet abounds, they are a class of argument en- 
titled to but little weight where legal matters are concerned; and 
we have but scanty space left in which to mention some of them. 
Undoubtedly the practice of judges separate opinions has 
tended much to the advancement of owledge, and afforded 
criteria by which counsel can advise as to cases laid before them, 
though its unavoidable result of encouraging appeals is of doubtful 
advantage to suitors. Still in the case of a Court of Final Appeal 
this, the only apparent disadvantage, does not come into play. 
Again, it is irrational, and possibly worse, that a judgment should 
be delivered as unanimous which is perhaps only that of a narrow 
majority, and that it might have to be delivered by one of the 
dissentients. As the Lord Chief Baron shows, Lord Brougham, the 
founder of the Judicial Committee, never contemplated this ab- 
surdity ; it was not practised in his time, and it does not seem 
clear when it crept in. Probably it was suggested by some one 
who took the same view of the order of 1627 as does the Lord 
Chancellor. 

If we may be permitted to sum up the result of the Chief Baron's 
argument, we would say that it — to us that he has ap 
established the absurdity of extending the obligation of the Privy 
Councillor’s oath to judicial proceedings, though he has failed to 
show that his own particular case is outside its wording ; and that 
he has shown that the ordinance of 1627 was not originally in- 
tended to apply to such judicial proceedings, though it may still 
remain an open question whether, the Privy Council having had 
functions to a certain extent judicial allotted to it, the operation 
of the ordinance has not been extended to them, seeing that they 
are not so purely judicial as to render such operation uncon- 
stitutional. 

The tone of the Chief Baron’s pamphlet is moderate and cour- 
teous throughout ; and, if judges are to appeal to the public in justi- 
tication of their conduct, it would be well were they all to follow 
the example of Sir Fitzroy Kelly in this respect. A recently 
issued letter of the Lord Chief Justice of England to Lord Penzance, 
with which we may have to deal on a future occasion, affords in 
this respect a striking contrast to that of the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Lord Chancellor may or may not see fit to respond to the 
protest of Sir Fitzroy Kelly; but even if he should, and if his 
answer should be altogether conclusive on every point, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly has at least shown that what he did w.s done without 
any consciousness of wrong, and can have caused no harm to 
anybody, 


ivi 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING ACCIDENTS. 


f he melancholy deaths of Mr. Gye and Major Whyte-Melville, 
so quickly succeeding each other, naturally call attention to 
the dangers attending on field sports. Over-prudent people will be 
apt to point a moral and advocate absolute abstention from recrea- 
tions that involve such appreciable risks. In reality, we believe there 
¢an be no doubt whatever that the most careful actuary of the most 
cautious Life Assurance Company would recommend its clients 
to hunt and shoot, notwithstanding the hazards arising from 
rashness and inexperience. The gain to the health is great, the 
iillip to the spirits is marvellous, If a morbid valetudinarian has 
any tendency to suicide, nothing can be so surely reckoned 
upon to dispel it asa hard 7 with the gun or some exciting 
hours in the saddle. Not only do you expand your lungs in what 
ought to be invigo at ng air, unless indeed you are shooting snipe 
in the swamps or ivilowing hounds across the malarious wastes 
of the Campagna; not only do you set the blood in swift cir- 
culation, dissipate the unwholesome vapours that hang heavy on 
the brain, shake up the stagnating humours of the liver and give 
a general impulse to the stomach and digestion; but you feel a 
general marked improvement in your condition, which goes far in 
itself to make a different creature of you. Not that itis all 
pleasure, by any means. Even if you are an enthusiast with 
the gun or in following the hounds, with a constitution war- 
ranted weather-proof, we defy you not to yield to passing 
moods of depression when shooting or hunting in the damps 
of winter. In the one case, you are weary of plunging 
through heavy clay and holding fallows, or of standing up 
to the ankles in mud in the rides of some dripping cover, 
with tingling feet and benumbed fingers. In the other, pos- 
sibly after many a blank draw, you may find yourself planted 
in the wilds of an unfamiliar country, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from your sleeping quarters. You have to pilot yourself home- 
wards on a jaded horse, over muddy roads that have recently been 
patched and repaired, through the raw obscurity of the thickening 
shadows, Like the hero of one of Leech’s cleverest pictures, you 
may have to stand up on the saddle, and examine the inscriptions 
on the finger-posts by the flash of a vesuvian. And, after 
all, you may be scarcely the wiser. You know little of the 
names of the villages, and as little of the bearings of the country, 
The stray rustics that you happen to fall in with give you 
the vaguest and most various directions. You labour along for 
miles out of the way, to retrace your road in ignominy and 


discomfort. When you drop bridle at last at the door of your 
hostelry, and pull your cramped feet out of the stirrups, you 
feel as thoroughly pumped ovt as your horse, and that is saying a 
good deal. Your spirits are gone down to zero, though the tem- 
perature may be adonira 


ble for hunting and unseasonably warm. 


Hunger has for long been gnawing at your vitals, since you have 
had nothing but a sandwich and a pull at the sherry since 
an early breakfast ; and you are inclined to forswear this particular 
form of the chase for once and forever. But a change has ~ 
come over you in the reaction of the next half-hour. You have 
stripped from head to foot, and gone through genial ablutions in tepid 
water. Possibly you have given flagging nature a fresh start with 
a modest dose of sherry and bitters, although in the exhilaratin 
atmosphere of the well-heated and brightly-lighted house you will 
show greater wisdom in leaving that alone. You are seated at a 
well-served table in a snug room before a plate of smoking soup. 
The landlord, an old ally of hunting men, has himself come in to — 
remove the cover, to fill out your first glass of wine, to feel the pulse 
of your half-recovered temper, and condole with or congratulate 
you as the case may be. What an engaging interest he shows in 
your recent calamities, and with what sympathy he follows you 
through the vicissitudes of the day. But you are already beginning 
to have a happy consciousness that things might have es worse, 
bad as they were. And, by the time you have disposed of the 
fish and sipped @ couple of glasses of the sherry, you are confessing 
that everything is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 
You admit that the severe day’s work makes a man of one, and 
are firmly persuaded that you must have better luck next time, 
When you have drawn your easy-chair towards the fire—for we 
are supposing that you have neither companions nor the materials 
for a rubber—you are ready to enjoy either your newspaper or a 
volume, till silken —_ steals softly on your drooping eyelids, and 
_ you nod your way to the four-poster upstairs. And you rise for 
_ breakfast lively as the lark, and with a complexion that might re- 
mind one of summer roses. You get up on your cover hack and 
canter off to another meet on the opposite side of the county, 
although you have a prospect before your eyes of repeating the ex- 
periences of yesterday. 

Of course there is a chance of serious accidents, over and above 
the possibility of “catching your death of cold,” or sowing the 
seeds of catarrhs and lingering chest complaints. The sad 
fate of the accomplished novelist whose loss we have to regret 
shows as much. There have been few better or more judicious 
riders than Major Whyte-Melville. But man cannot live always 
in a padded room, and even the most anxious mother of an 
only son might compound for the chance of a catastrophe, in 
consideration of the certain gain to his constitution. Hunting 
accidents are wonderfully few, though there can be no doubt 
that they have been multiplying of late years, and for very 
obvious reasons. As a rule, the dangers are fewer and further 
between than the uninitiated are apt to suppose. A fancy 
picture of a grand field day conjures up a whirlwind of hard- 
riding horsemen, taking pasture and fallow exactly as they come ; 
flying a succession of breakneck fences, and rushing madly at 
broad water jumps over “navigable arms of the sea.” And there 
may be a good deal of that sort of dashing achievement down 
in “the Shires,” in the countries that Whyte-Melville immor- 
talized, where the best men in England, mounted on several- 
hundred-guinea flyers, are riding for fame among the “ bull- 
finches” and ox-fences, over pastures which are as fine galloping 
ground as the downs. But the great majority of the frequenters 
of the meets show more than a laudable consideration for their 
necks. Few have either the head or the nerve to strike out a 
bold line of their own. They ride for exercise and quiet amuse- 
ment, or show themselves in hunting character for the sake of the 
searlet. They stick to safe guides who know all the lanes in 
the neighbourhood ; they fix their eyes for the day on the broad 
shoulders of some obese farmer or veteran squire; they undertake 
to escort young ladies who confine themselves to the part of 
lookers-on; they follow each other through gaps like sheep, 
or wait with more or less patience till gates are cpaall : 
and should they chance to turn up at the end, they have had 
the maximum of peaceful exercise with the minimum of possible 
dangers. Casualties will happen nevertheless. There are the 
men who go gallantly and go straight. There is the hard-riding 
contingent of break-neck outsiders, who will fly over a fence 
even it there be a gate standing open at their elbow; who com- 
pete for mounts on the half-broken horses they undertake to show 
off and sell. So that necks will sometimes be broken, although 
there seems to be a Providence that takes the reckless under its 
special charge. For it is wonderful how gentlemen who have 
apparently had fearful “crumplers ” pick themselves up and get 
on their legs again as if nothing particular had happened ; or at 
worst, how often they escape with mere bruises, a dislocated 
shoulder, or a broken collar-bone. What does go fir towards 
multiplying accidents nowadays is the growing crowd that gathers 
at suburban meets with certain popular packs. These will 
scramble at the solitary gap, knowing well that there is a rush 
behind them ; and should any unfortunate have the ill-luck to go 
down, he is sure to have somebody else on his shoulders. Half 


the men can hardly be said to riders ; they have taken to 
equestrianism late in life, and have neither judyment, seat, nor 
| control of their horses. Not a few of the horses have been hired ' 
from standing at livery, and develop latent vices under sudden 
| provocation. Kickers are brought into crushes, and shattered limbs 
are the consequence. Bolters take the bit in the corner of their 
| jaws, and carry the rider along Mazeppa-like at thei? mercy: 
| Above all, in too many hunting districts wire-feucing is coming - 
into favour with the farmers, and a more perilous trap for ‘the 
unwary it is hardly possible to devise. You see nothing of the ’ 
_ fatal wire as you have pulled yourself together for a rush at 
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the blind hedgerow; when the sudden catch and shock rolls 

horse and man into a heap, and the former may have to be 

quickly put out of his misery, while the latter is a mass of com- 
und ures. 

It is probable that shooting accidents have been increasiug 
likewise, although we have no access to statistics on the sub- 
ject. Itis true that breechloaders must be safer than muzzle- 
Trafee. With the breechloaders you have none of those mishaps 
in charging which were such a fruitful source of accident before. 
The muzzle must necessarily be pointed away from the novice 
while he is slipping the cartridges into the chambers, and it is hard 
luck indeed if he shoots anybody else. But, on the other hand, 
shooting, like hunting, is being popularized among people who 
have never been bred to it. Weare inclined to believe that no man 
who has taken to it late in life can be a very safe companion on a 
shooting expedition. When you have carried a gun ever since 
you could stagger under a single-barrel, and before your fingers 
could be trusted with the control of the locks, extreme caution 
has almost developed into an instinct. Unconsciously you point 

our gun in positions where it can do no possible harm to any- 
ae in the improbable event of its going otf. Naturally you take 
it off full-cock when you are climbing a fence or pushing through 
a hedge. When you hand it to the keeper or a friend, you always 
offer him the stock. But what is simple matter of instinct with 
the old stager is an effort of memory with the Cockney turned 
sportsman. Nineteen times out of twenty he may remember that 
he must be carefal, but the twentieth time he is thinking of 
something else, or he is suffering from fatigue and oblivious of 
everything. It is not very often that he has to pay the 
penalty of his negligence, but now and then he will have a 
terrible awakening. And nowadays half the world is in the 
habit of taking an occasional shooting holiday. Wealthy 
City men rent their moors and forests, whither they invite 
troops of town-bred friends who have rarely handled a gun or a 
rifle. Farmers who have the right of sporting over their holdings 
offer a day's amusement to acquaintances who come out from the 
county town. Tradesmen and tenants are assembled for the 
annual rook-shooting. Farm-labourers and miners are perpetually 
poaching. Cockney visitors to our innumerable watering-places 
go out sea-fowl shooting in rocking boats. Pigeon matches and 
sparrow matches are got up in thousands of public-houses among 
the idle, disreputable, half-drunken loafers who manage somehow 
to scrape together the requisite entry money. If we take all 


these things into consideration, it is matter at once of amaze-_ 
ment and congratulation that gun accidentsare not infinitely more | 


common than they are. 


PROVIDENT CLUBS, 
A S the year draws towards its close, a peculiar kind of com- 


mercial “ paper” begins to quicken the slow-moving trade of | 


little country towns. It is recognized in provincial cities, and 


takes some rank even among the securities of metropolitan credit, | 


chiefly beyond the three-mile circle of the General Post Office. 
It does not circulate, as it is not transferable, unless in the way that 
a railway return ticket may be so, for want of means of detecting the 
transfer ; and, although it is a sort of cheque, even the ingenuity 
of Mr. Gladstone has failed to secure it for the ——— penny 
stamp. This is the “ ticket” of the Provident and Clothing Club, 
which is honoured everywhere by payment in the form of drapery, 
tailoring, boots, and coals. Many of our readérs will remember 
that they are annually made aware of the existence of this in- 
stitution by a request from a lady of their acquaintance or neigh- 
bourhood for some trifling subscription soon after the close of the 
autumn holidays. The principle of a system very wide in its 
ramifications may deserve some critical notice; especially as it 
rests on the combination or confusion of two distinct and, accord- 
ing to a modern view, contradictory and mutually destructive con- 
ditions—the habit of thrift, and that of dependence on almsgiving. 
Probably its true character may be shown to be not so muc 
anomalous as transitional; and it may reasonably be expected to 
die out as it succeeds in accomplishing the main purpose of its 
establishment. 

The charities of St. Thomas's Day are of long standing in Eng- 
lish local history. The ancient benefactor of the parish has been 
degraded and discanonized now, and his benefits are supposed to 
be capable of preservation only by being kept out of sight. Nature 
itself, we know, provides for the security of the weaker creatures 
against their enemies by rendering them inconspicuous, and the 
disappearance of scarlet cloaks has remarkably coincided with the 
appointment and activity of the Charity Commissioners. As 
endowed benefactions have gradually ceased and the old parochial 
bequests have been diverted into the legacy lists of Societies, an 
outpouring of Christmas gifts has taken their place, itself already 
in process of absorption by the all-devouring Treasurer with his 

ers and his annual report. A large class of the population 
hereditarily accustomed to look for annual doles could not readily 


censure and discouragement in our present social position, it is 
only, to carry out the analogy just suggested, because we do not 
find it n or convenient to print newspapers in letters an 
inch high. The Provident Club is a cognate, but not an identical 
institution with the Friendly Society ; and with the latter in its 
various forms we are not now concerned. Whether the Friendly 
Society takes the shape of the old village Club which used to “walk” 
on Whitsun-Monday, and to disturb the accustomed ritual of the 
parish church with brass wind-instruments of wonderful shape and a 
music as overpowering and multitudinous as that of Nebuchadnezzar 
the King, orassumes the severer outline of a Trade-Union, or exhibits 
the gigantic proportions of the Oddfellows’ or Foresters’ Order ; 
in every case it is an insurance office against certain specified con- 
tingencies, and not a bank for ordinary savings, which the Provi- 
dent Club professes to be. The simplest and most usual object of 
such a club as a part of the “ parochial organization ” has been, 
as we have already noticed, to form a reserve of savings for pro- 
viding, or assisting to provide, the family store of winter clothing 
and coal; and the need for such machinery is still evident where 
no public bank for savings is within easy reach. Some arrange- 
ment of the kind becomes practically one of the essential con- 
ditions of thrift among the wage-earning classes. It is easy to 
allege the theoretical possibility of private hoarding of pence after 
the missionary-box fashion; but such a store is always likely to 
be visited on small occasions by its owner, and it is besides an 
unsafe experiment to leave a “ missionary-box” about, in con- 
sequence of the temptation which it throws in the way of others. 
Every one who desires to control a tendency to needless expendi- 
ture of small sums knows the advantage of having a thinly- 
furnished purse in his pocket and a restricted rule for the 
domestic cash-box, his available balance being in reserve at his 
banker’s; and this is the advantage secured by the Provident 
Club. But these clubs, as they exist, qualify their value in this 
respect by the large eleemosynary element which they contain, 
and which renders them unsuitable as banks for independent 
labourers and artisans. The exceptional instances in which they 
are worked for “denominational” purposes—as in a case some years 
since where the “ club-money ” was taken after church on Sunday 
afternoons from depositors only who had been present at the service— 
may be put out of sight; and the “ premiums” offered to children 
for attendance at school are outside the question, because a tip 
of half-a-crown to a schoolboy may be perfectly correct where the 
customs of society would not allow the offer of a sovereign to his 
father. The true aim of the Provident Club should be to afford 
the means for practising thrift without subjecting the depositor to 
the imputation, either in his own opinion or in that of his neigh- 
bours, of being a recipient of “charity ”; and this imputation is not 
merely encouraged, but justified, by the prevalent system of 
premiums. 

Such a charge will perhaps be resented with some asperity by the 
clergy, and with some display of wounded feeling by the ladies, who 
commonly are the managers of these institutions, “Every one 
expects,” they say, “a little interest for his money; and it is but 
a little interest which we add to the deposits, after all.” This 
plea of “a little interest” is plausible enough at first sight, and is 
worth some closer examination. The extent to which “a little 
interest” appears reasonable differs, as most people know, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the owner of the principal. Twenty per 
cent. may be thought rather moderate where forty is to be had for 
the asking; sixty may be tried at times, but always with a pos- 
sible risk of an appeal to the law courts and an exposure. A rate 
of cent. per cent. is reserved, as the rule of receipt, for a limited 
number of money-lenders, and as that of payment, for an unlimited 
number of Provident Club-managers. We must beg the lady- 
reader to pause for a moment before she gives expression, as re- 
gards the present writer, to the Duke of Wellington’s sotto voce 
comment on the speech of some civilian peer, “ That's all he knows 
about it.” A rate ‘per cent.,” we venture to remind her, as 
applied to interest or dividends, always implies the measuring 
period “ per annum”; and perhaps she will do us the favour 
of making a little calculation on this basis as to the very 
familiar “premium of twopence in the shilling.” Taking a 
monthly club-day for convenience of reckoning, instead of a 
a payment, the punctual depositor will pay a shilli 
from November to October inclusive, receiving the “ ticket,” wit! 
the premium added, on the November club-day following. The 
first of these payments will have been running the whole year, and 
its twopence will represent interest at the rate of 16% per cent.; 
but the last, having run just one month, will be credited with a 
twelvefold multiple of that proportion, t.e. 200 per cent. ; and the 
average “interest” on the last four payments will exceed the 
“cent. per cent.” which we have quoted. Where the ingenious 
device known among depositors as “ paying up the back” is per- 
mitted, this mine of rich percentages may be worked with great 
advantage by means of the extra earnings of haymaking and 
harvest. It is evident that additions upon this scale to the amount 
deposited are in the nature, not of interest, but of alms. It 
is also plain that the amount of allowed deposits must in each case 
be limited by the sums available for providing the premium; and 


and at once be taught to save; and it was the object of the Pro- 
vident Club movement to teach this lesson. It was therefore — 
practically unavoidable that the system, as originally framed, 
should admit an element of bribery; and that, as children are 


taught to read by elementary cards in very large type, so the doc- | 
trine of interest upon savings should be illustrated by an excessive 
is custom of inordinate premiums calls for 


| 


percentage. If 


also that a system so obviously eleemosynary will be chiefly at- 
tractive to women, as is found in experience to be the fact, and 
that it will not be popular with the men, or otherwise than indi- 
rectly recognized by them. Asa means for the general encourage- 
ment of saving it is thus shown to fail by its inadequacy; and 
many sound objections may be taken to the practice of payment by 
tickets drawn on shopkeepers, instead of in cash. “ How can I 
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propose to a self-respecting artisan or labourer that he should 
take a ticket for trousers to a shop?” was a question put twenty 
years ago by an experienced London clergyman in defence of his 
refusal to sanction the common practice. 

The entire separation of the eleemosynary principle from the 
arrang-ments for encouraging thrift is in itself desirable, and may 
now bo regarded as generally practicable. The establishment of 
the Post Office Savings Banks has not yet fully provided for the 
convenience of the whole people; but the extension of the existing 
rules is both easy and probable. Meanwhile the experience of 
managers of local “ penny banks,” as they are popularly, though 
incorrectly, designated, goes to show that there is no necessity in 
order to their success that any interest should be given at all. No 
interest ought in any case to given beyond that which is 
received from the sources in which the aggregate fund is invested ; 
and this will always be very small after paying the expenses 
out of pocket involved in the management. An exact distribution 
of such interest would be impossible, and an approximate scale, 
omitting fractions, as adopted by the Post Office, could alone be 
admitted. The labour of calculation would in this case be con- 
siderable, and after all would be labour lost, for the small accre- 
tions of interest are not cared for by depositors. The work of 
book-keeping for such a provident fund has been reduced to great 
simplicity by a rule requiring any withdrawal to extend to the 
whole amount of the deposit, the account being open for renewal 
on a succeeding day; whereas, if drawing accounts are allowed, 
a depositor’s ledger and pass-cards on the principle of an ordinary 
banking account are indispensable. 

In what has been already written we may seem to have laid 
ourselves open to the charge of a sweeping condemnation of all 
charitable gifts except such as may be called forth by the extreme 
of poverty, usually described as “destitution.” We have no 
intention or desire to discourage, much less to condemn, these 
acts of neighbourly kindness; our argument being simply that twoen- 
tirely distinct matters should be kept each in its own separate pro- 
vince, instead of being mixed up and confounded with each other, 
as well in idea as in fact. If it is desirable to give one’s neigh- 
bours facilities for banking, that is a matter of business to be con- 
ducted on business principles. If it is agreeable to oil the wheels 
of life by an occasional present, or even by a somewhat general 
distribution of presents, by all means let the kindly impulse be 
carried into execution. But, for the sake of giver and receiver 
alike, the nature of such gifts ought to be carefully kept in view. 
They are spoiled by any suspicion of patronage on one side, and 
by any appearance of being claimed as a right on the other. Of 
the occasional introduction of such gifts as an element of value 
into the calculation of a labouring family’s earnings we can only 
me with strong reprobation. In themselves they do not atiect 

e independence of their receivers, or carry with them any taint 
of pauperization. A cottager’s wife may accept a present of a 
blanket just as much as a lady may accept a present of an Indian 
shawl ; and a few pounds of beef, by way of extra provision for a 
labourer’s table, differ only in artistic effect from the game or the 
grapes which the rector is by no means indisposed to welcome 
when they make their appearance “ with the squire’s compliments.” 
Nor is any difference of principle involved in the somewhat general 
shower of such comforts which may fall upon a country parish at 
Christmas or some similar season. The rector knows perfectlr 
well that the squire’s gamekeeper has along round of calls to make 
after the shooting-party, and that it is not in his larder alone that 
the brace of pheasants will hang. Only, as he would feel some 
reasonable surprise if the present of the game were offered to him 
conditionally on his producing satisfactory evidence that he had 
discharged his tailor's account, it might be as well that he should 
reconsider any regulations made by himself, or inherited from his 
predecessor, by which the distribution of the winter presents in 
the parish is in any way associated with arrangements for con- 
= of saving through the agency of the parochial Provident 

ub, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE Smithfield Club's show this year is an improvement upon 
their last. The number of animals exhibited is larger and the 
quality is better. The increase in numbersis, however, only slight, 
owing to a falling off in the entries of sheep. The cattle and pig 
classes are more fully represented. The year has been favourable for 
grazing. Grass and hay are abundant, roots plentiful, and all 
other kinds of food cheap. We see the result at the Agricultural 
Hall in larger entries and improved condition. Yet the number of 
beasts is much below what it once was. One explanation is that 
the rule of the Club excluding animals which have been exhibited 
where within a month previously keeps out many which would 
otherwise be sent. The Birmingham people, whose own show is 
held just a week before that at Islington, lay special stress upon 
this argument. It is probable that the rule has some effect in the 
way complained of; yet we should be sorry to see it therefore 
rescinded. If exhibitions of this kind are as beneficial as is gene- 
tally believed, it is desirable that encouragement to com- 
pete should be offered to the t number of persons; and 
this would not be done if all the valuable prizes at the principal 
shows of the kingdom were to be gained by the same competitors. 
The winner of the Champion Plate at Islington, for example, 
carried off no fewer than four prizes, worth together 215/., as 


the best animal, the best heifer, the best short-horn, and the best 
of her class. It is almost certain that, had she been at vag 4 
Hall, she would there also have carried everything before her. It 
is surely much better in the interests of agriculture that the field 
there should have been left open to other competitors. If the 
Birmingham people are of opinion that the rule acts unfavourab] 
on their show, the remedy is obvious. They are wealthy enoug 
and public-spirited enough to increase the number and value of 
the prizes until they attract all the choice stock of the kingdom. 
A more potent cause of the scanty attendance at these shows is 
the Privy Council regulations restricting the conveyance of cattle 
through the country. At the Smithfield Club’s dinner on Tuesday 
evening a hope was expressed that it may be possible twelve 
months hence to relax the rigour of these regulations, at 
least in favour of the Club. That the hope may be 
fulfilled every one will join in wishing; but we confess 
we are not very sanguine in the matter. It has just 
been announced that rinderpest, which, if not indigenous to 
Russia and Poland, is domiciled in those countries, has been 
carried across the border into Germany. We must apprehend, 
therefore, a spread of the plague ; and, if it occurs, a relaxation of 
watchfulness is not to be thought of. Even apart from rinderpest, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect a stamping out of foot and mouth 
disease and of pleuro-pneumonia in the course of a twelvemonth. 
We are not inclined to expect, then, an early restoration of the 
freedom of locomotion formerly ted to cattle, and therefore 
we do not look for much increase in the attendance at shows. 

The improvement in both quantity and quality observable at 
the Agricultural Hall this week is an encouraging symptom as 
regards our meat supply, Whether it is more than temporary we 
must wait to learn. We have already observed that the year has 
been favourable to the breeder and the grazier. The exemption 
from serious disease also helps to encourage’those classes to add to 
their flocks and herds. And the extraordinary cheapness of 
corn tends to direct attention to the raising and feeding of 
stock, We accordingly find, when the agricultural returns were 
collected, that the number of horned cattle had increased one per 
cent. since last year. On the other hand, both sheep and pigs 
were less numerous. How far the increase in cattle is due to the 
more favourable season it is too early to decide, but it is significant 
that amongst stockmasters, as well as among tillage farmers, 
the complaints are loud and general of the severity of foreign 
competition. Mr. Giffen tells us that some of the col- 
lectors of the Agricultural Returns speak of the effect of the 
importation of American beef in diminishing herds and flocks. 
The cheapness of American bacon is referred to as 
one cause of the decrease of pigs. The farmers’ own case is 
well known. They allege that — the past quarter of a 
century rents and wages have risen inordinately, and consequently 
that the margin of their own profits has been so narrowed as to 
leave them unable to meet the fall of prices due to increasing 
competition. They declare, therefore, that a reduction of both 
rent and wages is necessary to enable them to live. They add 
that the restrictions im upon farming by antiquated 
covenants must be removed. Mr. Caird stamps these demands 
with his high authority, and, in fact, the process of 
reducing rents and wages has already begun. We may doubt, 
however, whether a reform in these respects would alone 
suffice to restore British agriculture to the prosperity which 
ought to belong to it. Mr. Caird, in his interesting review of the 
progress of that agriculture during the past quarter of a century, 
tinds no absolute advance. The most that he can say is that 
farming in general is now nearer the level of the best than was 
the case five-and-twenty years ago. For some reason or other, 
farmers have not kept pace with manufacturers, workers in 
minerals, shipowners, and commercial men generally, in the con- 
stant effort at improvement and development. The transformation 
effected in all other industries has been arrested in agriculture. 
We have capitalist farmers; but, with rare exceptions, they are 
not men of business, carrying on their operations in the business 

irit. To a greater or less extent they are farmers because the 
life is pleasant, healthful, and easy, and because it gains them 
a sort of consideration which the same capital would not 
acquire for them in the towns. Men of this stamp possibly 
get on better with the landowners, who themselves are 
usually not men of business. But they are ill adapted 
to compete with their sharp American rivals. We need 
then a better instructed, better trained, and more commercial 
class of farmers. Had we such a class, they would not go on 
laying down, year after year; more land in permanent pasture. 
Grass feeding was natural in the days when the means of storing 
up food for the winter were unknown, when even rich people 
lived upon salt meat for a part of the year. But in these days of 
scientitic farming itis an anachronism. Proper housing, careful 
tending, and a judicious selection of the most nutritious foods 
would economize provisions, shorten the time of fattening, and 
render the meat more tender. The farmer would thus benefit both 
by the reduction of the cost of production and by the improve- 
ment in the quality. There is also much room for improve- 
ment in the trade for distributing meat to the consumers. That 
does not lie within the farmer's province; but its influence upon 
his interests would be great. To take a single instance, the whole- 
sale price of beef at the present moment in London ranges from 
fivepence to pee ae pound; what the 
retail price is every ho Ider ws. It is difficult 
to believe that the difference is absorbed by the legi- 
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timate cost of distribution and the fair profits of the 
dealers. There must be enormous waste, and possibly there are 
also, as alleged, exorbitant profits. If this could be remedied, 
and an appreciable reduction made in the price, the increased 
demand for meat would immensely benefit the farmers. 

As regards the foreign competition which has already so 
deeply affected our cattle-farmers, it continues to increase. 
The Board of Trade returns issued last Monday show that during 
the eleven months of this year the number of live animals of ail 
kinds imported has exceeded the number in the corresponding 
period of last year very — There has also been a great 
augmentation in the imports of bacon and of American beef. The 
steady growth of the American dead-meat trade is very remark- 
able. Itis to be borne in mind, however, that its permanent 

racticability has not yet been really tested. The United States 
ae not yet recovered from the extreme depression through which 
they have been passing during the last five years. Wages were never 
so low, employment in the large towns is very scarct, and conse- 
quently the purchasing power of the masses of the people is seriously 
reduced. When prosperity returns, when business becomes active 
and wages rise, the consumption of meat will increase, and this will 
tend to raise the price. It may be that the flocks and herds of the 
country are amply sufficient to satisfy the increased demand with- 
out such an enhancement of price as would make export to Europe 
unprofitable. But another set of causes will also come into play. 
The revival of business activity will augment all branches of trade 
between this country and America, and will raise freights and rail- 
way charges. The existing Atlantic fleets were built to transport 
a commerce of vastly greater dimensions than now exists. When 
the shrinkage took place the owners of those fleets were glad to 
employ them in any way that offered, and they made such charges 
as permitted the growth of the dead-meat trade. It remains to be 
seen whether that trade can survive a rise of freights and of rail- 
way charges, as well as anenhanced home demand. If itcan, there 
is no limit to its possible development. Our home meat supply, as 
we have seen, is at the best stationary, and the Continental live- 
cattle trade is also sure to dwindle down. To the dead-meat trade, 
therefore, we have mainly to look. Its growth and prosperity 
would be greatly helped by the reorganization of the arrangements 
for distribution to which we have already referred. At present 
our means for storing up our supplies and keeping them, even for 
a few days, are so defective that in warm summer weather the 
trade is almost brought to a standstill. But there is no reason why 
it should be so. If meat can be carried across the Atlantic, it 


clearly could be conveyed from the sea-coast to any point in this | 
narrow little island, and kept long enough to permit of distribu-— 


tion to the consumers. The solution of the problem needs only 
intelligence and capital. They will, no doubt, be —- or later 


forthcoming, and we may expect that the benefit will 
by our own farmers. 


WINTER OPERA. 


of Weber's Oberon, which was revived on Saturday 
last at Her Majesty’s Theatre, offers some curious and in- 
teresting points. In 1824, as we learn from Mr, Palgrave Simpson's 
excellent translation of Baron Von Weber's Life of the composer, 
after the Freischiitz had created a vast enthusiasm in England, 
Charles Kemble, then lessee of Covent Garden, wrote to Weber 
asking him to come over and conduct representations of the 
Freischiitz and Preciosa, and to write a new opera for his theatre. 
When the proposal was acce Kemble wrote again, “ offering 
him the choice of his own subject, but begging him at the same 
time to selecta thoroughly German one, and suggesting either ‘ Faust’ 
or ‘Oberon.’ Weber eagerly seized upon the idea of the latter. 
The subject was so completely prec, to the very essence of his 

ius. He entreated that the book might be transmitted to him 
with the least possible delay.” People of a speculative turn of mind 
may amuse themselves with imagining what would have happened if 
Weber had taken Faust instead of Oberon. Having chosen his 
subject the composer, with characteristic energy, set to work at 
once to study English. “ It was his duty, he conceived, to compose 
for the English in their own spirit and with a competent 


d to this circumstance, that in a representation where not one 
of the ow ipal parts is taken by an Italian, the charming words 
of Mr. Planché might be given instead of the Italianized libretto. 
But no doubt there are some people who would think very little 
of an o unless it were sung in a language which they imper- 
fectly comprehend; and Italian certainly has one advantage 
over English in that faulty pronunciation passes unnoticed 
in it. On February 19, 1825, Weber wrote (in English) 
to Mr. Planché, from whom he had reeeived the whole 
book of the opera:—‘ These two acts are also filled with the 
greatest beauties. Iembrace the whole in love, and will endeavour 
not to remain behind you. To this acknowledgment of your work 
you can give credit the more, as I must repeat that the cut of the 
whole is very foreign toall my ideas and maxims. The intermixing 
of so many principal actors who do not sing, the omission of the 
music in the most important moments—all these things deprive 
our ‘Oberon’ the title of an opera, and will make him unfit for 
all other theatres in Europe ; which isa very bad thing for me 
but—passons la dessus. 


You have so well construed my first | the beauty of her voice; and, if the situation were 
prayers, that I continue preposala im confidence to your kindness, | 


....» Now wish I yet a mad aria for Sherasmin (when he dis" 
covers the horn) in which Fatima’s lamentations unite, and close 
the scene with a beautiful contrast. Oh, dear sir, what would 
not we produce, if we were living in the same town!” Then he 
went on to speak of his business arrangements with Kemble, and 
ended by saying, “ Pardon, dear sir, that I am molesting you 
with things you cannot be interested in; but poets and com- 
posers live together in a sort of angel’s marriage, which demands 
reciprocal trust. And now it is truly time to end my very 
checkered epistle.” In 1826 Weber, terribly ill, came to London, 
and on his first appearance at Covent Garden during a per- 
formance of Rob Roy, was recognized by some one in the audience 
and received with a storm of applause. On the 9th of March 
the rehearsals of Oberon began. The composer wrote to his 
wife :—“ I was perfectly surprised to find how well everything 
went. I am fully content with my solo singers ; but unfortunately 
my prima donna is ill, and the production must be delayed. The 
young fellow who was to have sung Puck has lost his voice; but 
Ihave a charming girl who is very clever, and sings capitally. 
An immense deal is done for the scenery and machinery; all 
I have seen is beautifully imagined; and the costumes have 
been indicated by the author with infinite taste and fancy.” 
Braham was to play Sir Huon, Miss Paton Rezia, Madame Vestris 
Fatima, Fawcett Sherasmin, and Bland Oberon. The rehearsals, 
of which there were sixteen in all, did not of course go with per- 
fect smoothness. Braham found his air too high and wanted a 
grand bravura song instead. New words were supplied, and “on 
this composition, which in style and treatment was altogether 
contrary to his views, Weber set to work unwillingly.” “I hate 
the whole business,” he wrote to his wife, “ but what is to be 
done? Braham is the idol of the public, and so I must swallow 
the bitter potion, . . . and I so love my original air, I shall keep it 
for Germany you may be very sure.” On one occasion Miss Goward, 
who sang the mermaid’s song behind the scenes, could not keep in 
time with the band. “Cut that out,” cried the stage-manager im- 
patiently. Weber, who had been listening unperceived, cried, 
“What do you mean? I'll soon show you how it will go,” and 
mounted to the conductor's desk. Then, “after pointing out the 
place where the singer could best be heard, and directing the due 
tone of the band, he soon showed indeed that his wondrous song 
would, could, and should ‘go.’” On the 9th of April Weber, 
thinking his work completed, wrote at the end of the score, accord- 
ing to hiscustom, Soli Deo Gloria. But after this he had to supply 
yet another air for Braham. The first performance of the opera 
took place on the 12th of April. Weber, on appearing in the 
orchestra, was greeted with a tremendous burst of enthusiasm ; 
the whole of the opera was received with “ incessant and up- 
roarious applause,” and at the end the composer was called before 
the curtain. “It was the first time,” according to Baron von 
Weber, “ such a demonstration had taken place in England. The 
newspapers almost unanimously condemned the transplantation of 
this Continental custom to the English boards, but gave credit to 
Weber for the modest manner in which he had come forward. 
It was looked upon as his expression of antipathy to such 
ovations.” 

It may seem curious that an opera which at first created so 
much enthusiasm should of late years have had comparatively so 
little popularity. But, for one thing, Weber's style was then as 
new as a few years ago was Herr Wagner's to a London audience. 
Now, the chief attraction of Oberon lies in its beautiful melodies. 
Then, the critics “almost unanimously expressed their disappoint- 
ment and vexation at the want of melody and the difficult nature 
of the music in Weber's new opera. Many maintained that it 
contained no melody whatever. Those who admitted that this 
was not entirely the case asserted that such melody as there was 
had been crushed by the exuberance of the instrumental accom- 
paniments. Some expressed the hope that a frequent hearing of 
the music might reveal beauties which had escaped the unprac- 
tised ear at first.” What Herr Wagner has been to many critics 
of our day Weber was to many of his, who no doubt had grown 
so accustomed to what Herr Wagner or one of his disciples de- 
scribed as the twanging of a big guitar, that any departure from it 
was at first outside their comprehension. Besides the fact that 
the music has no longer the attraction of strangeness or heresy, 


| one may take into account that the opera is essentially undramatic ; 
knowledge of their tongue.” It could be wished perhaps, u.-ving | 


and that, as we have said,the charm of graceful writing in the words 
which it originally possessed is lost by the substitution of the inane 
Italian libretto for Mr. Planché’s verse. “ Wieland’s Oberon,” the 
Baron von Weber justly says, “is an admirable narrative poem, 
owing a great portion of its excellence to its form as an epic. It 
was the natural result of this very embodiment of the subject 
that it was almost impossible to bestow upon the story the form 
of a drama. ... The characters could thus never act themselves; 
they necessarily became mere puppets, the strings of which are all 
too clearly seen without distinct life or individuality ; their doings 
could command but little interest ; their fate create no sympathy. 
Not one indeed, with the exception perhaps of Fatima, goes te the 
hearts of the audience.” 

Mme. Trebelli, whose complete art would compel any part which 
she undertook to “go to the hearts of an audience,” appeared as 
Fatima in the present revival of the opera; and her performance 
stood alone among the others as one n which one could desire 
no alteration. Mme. Trebelli, if she could not act, would still 
enforce admiration by the fect style of her singing and 


reversed, 
Roneeni 


might excuse uusteadiness of singing, as it is said 
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did, by the excellence of her acting. As one admirable point in a 

rformance of rare merit, we may mention the air in the last act, 
“Qh! Araby, dear Araby,” which was delivered with the per- 
fection of grace, skill, and tenderness. There seems no adequate 
reason for retaining in these days the song of “ The Charge of 
Christian Chivalry,” which Weber wrote in unwillingly for 
Braham in the part of Sir Huon; and Signor Gillandi, who on 
Saturday last seemed to be suffering both from a cold and nervous- 
ness, was perhaps not to be greatly blamed for breaking down 
at one point in it. Many Continental audiences would have hissed 
him soundly. That at Her Majesty’s, with pleasant and proper 
generosity, took the earliest opportunity of showing their pity for 
his misfortune, and inspiring him with a confidence that seemed 
to improve his sing ng for the rest of the opera. Later on, 
however, some part of the audience detracted from the value of 
this good deed by expressing disapprobation of Signor Carrion as 
Oberon, merely, it would seem, because his physical resources are 
unequal to a great strain. With the exception of some false in- 
tonation in the first scene, which passed unnoticed, Signor Carrion 
sang well and steadily, if drily, throughout; and the dryness is 
probably due to the undeniable fact that he has not a large 
voice. 

Mme. Pappenheim, as Rezia, appeared to have adopted Herr 
Behrens’s favourite device of choosing a key just a trifle different 
from that of the band, and sticking to it. Apart from this, 
she must be credited with having sung “Ocean, thou Mighty 
Monster,” in an effective declamatory style. Miss Purdy sang 
well and steadily as Puck, but was unfortunate in her costume, 
which seemed borrowed from a forthcoming pantomime. Signor 
Mendioroz was probably as good as was Mr. Fawcett in 1826 as 
Sherasmin. Mile. Bauermeister sang, as she always does, with 
excellent art and feeling as the Mermaid. The chorus and band 


were, on the whole, good, although the beauty of the overture | 


was marred by a want of light and shade. The scenery and stage 


management were far better than has of late been usual. A 


certain vagueness in the movements of the rising sun in the storm 


scene was curious, if not beautiful; and the ingenious device in | 


the same scene for twinkling stars would have been more effective 
if it had not been confined to a narrow space in the very middle 
of the stage. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, who appeared as Sir Huon, when Oberon was | 


given several years ago, has been singing as Tom Tug in the 
Waterman and as Macheath in The Beggars’ Opera at Covent 
Garden. The exquisite quality of Mr. Sims Reeves’s voice and the 
wonderful delicacy with which he uses it seem unchanged; and 
his whole performance of Macheath made one regret again that 
he has been seen so little on the operatic stage. The delivery of 
“ How happy could I be with either” was in every sense mas- 
terly, giving without a touch of exaggeration the proper colour to 
the situation. Mr. Sims Reeves gave throughout the piece a most 
striking example of the value of a perfectly-trained enunciation. 
While others seemed to be making great efforts, and yet remained 
scarcely audible, he, whether speaking or singing, apparently 
without the slightest exertion, made every note and syllable of 
his marvellous voice carry through the house. 


REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS.* 


fig latest-born of Universities, the monument of the munifi- 
cence and enlightened forethought of an American working- 
man, is already putting forth signs of an intellectual life and 
vigour worthy of the most venerable or august of the academic 
sisterhood. The American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and 
Applied, issued under the auspices of the John Hopkins Univer- 


sity, may take rank with the Transactions of any educational | 


or philosophical body on either continent. In the choice of sub- 
jects treated, in depth and breadth of scientific handling, and in 
the originality and power brought into play by their respective 
writers, this collection of papers, of which the third number has 
lately reached us, forms a contribution of the highest value to the 
mathematical thought of the day. Its pages, we are told in 
the opening notice, will at all times be open to contributions 
from abroad, and the numbers before us are enriched by papers, 


not from the mother-country alone, but from the pens and in the | 


language of French, German, and Italian mathematicians. The 
enlightened liberality of the trustees in guaranteeing a consider- 
able part of the pecuniary risk attaching to the enterprise has 
secured it the highest advantages in point of type and literary 
execution. It can claim to be the only journal of its special kind 
— with the ample quarto page which the mathematician, 

he reader or writer, knows how to appreciate. In general 
style and arrangement it may ke said to follow and to vie with 
the Philosophical Transactions of our own Royal Society. For the 
high scientific standard ef its contents, no less than for the accu- 
racy and literary finish of the text, the subscribers and the 
public have an ample guarantee in the name of the editor, Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, whose loss,to our own country is made up by the 
tokens he here sends us of his persistent industry and vigour. 

The series makes an interesting beginning with Professor Simon 


* The American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and Applied. Editor-in- 
Chief, J.J. Sylvester, LL.D.,F.RS.,&c. Vol. I., Nos. 1, 2,3. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1878. 


Newcomb’s short but pregnant note upon a class of transformations 
which surfaces might undergo in space of more than three dimen- 
sions. Were the material bodies which surround us placed under 
such freer and more enlarged conditions of space, their kinematic 
susceptibilities would be increased in a manner which, at first 
sight and to all experience, would seem most extraordinary. As 
one special case—the author not proposing to discuss the general 
theory of the subject—were a fourth dimension added to space, 
a closed material surface or shell could be turned inside out by 
simple flexure, without either stretching or tearing. Connected 
with this is the ingenious demonstration of Professor Klein that in 
space of this kind it would be impossible to tie a knot. This 
curious and, at first sight, paradoxical problem raises the whole 
question of the reality of manifold space and of its relation to 
natural, or Euclidian, geometry. Nowhere has this singular expan- 
sion of modern algebra into what might seem the world of fable been 
treated with greater clearness and sobriety of thought than in Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s recent Dublin address. Are we to limit our con- 
ceptions of mathematical quantities to the material conditions dic- 
tated by experience, or may we so extend them as to imagine for 
every algebraical problem involving many variables a correspond- 
ing reality in geometry of as many dimensions ? In manifold space 
the mind has to deal with an ideal or hyperphysical world. If such 
space is to be regarded fora while as a reality in the same sense as 
ordinary space, it is a mode of representation or a method which, 
having served its purpose, vanishes from the scene. “ Likea rain- 
bow, if we try to grasp it, it eludes our very touch. But yet, like 
a rainbow, it arises out of real conditions of known and tangible 
quantities ; and, if rightly apprehended, it isa true and valuable 
expression of natural laws, and serves a definite purpose in the 
science of which it forms a part.” The student of the limitless ex- 
tension of space-science is placed under great obligations by Mr. 
G. Bruce Halsted, of Princeton College, N.J., who in the third 
number of these Transactions brings together, under the title of 
“ Bibliography of Hyper-Space and Non-Euclidian Geometry,” a 
list of sixty-two writers who have contributed to the development 
of the theory. It was only by a mistake, it is shown, that the 
“parallel postulate” was fathered upon Euclid as an axiom. 
Peyrard’s researches have shown it to have been kept by Euclid 
apart from the axioms, and to have beenclassed with them only in 
modern times. From the vast number of unsatisfactory attempts at 
a formal proof of it, and the systematic development of the results 
obtainable from its denial, sprang the non-Euclidian or absolute geo- 
metry. As early as 1833 an account of these approximations was 
given by the late General Perronet Thompson, who added an 
;elaborate attempt of his own. This was a short time after the 
| first announcement of his views by Lobatchewsky, and the earliest 

researches of Gauss. Since then great strides have been made 
' good into hyper-space by Bolyai, Riemann, and other eminent 

Continental geometricians, as well as by Cayley, Sylvester, Salmon, 
and Clifford amongst ourselves. 

The free motion of three bodies in space has in its general form 
been long classed amongst insoluble problems. Much has not- 
withstanding been done by means of partial or definite integration 
towards an approximate solution in special cases. By similar 
modifications in the processes of integration there is reason to h 
that the main difficulties involved in the inequalities of the moon's 
_ motion may be attacked with ultimate success. Approaching the 
| problem from the standpoint of mathematics rather than of 
| practical astronomy, Mr. G. W. Hill, in a series of very able papers, 
| gives us the means of knowing at least within what limits our 
' solution is legitimate, and of carrying on the investigation so as to 
‘cover the whole ground of the lunar theory. Simplifying the 
method of Delaunay, he diminishes the number of unknown 
quantities and equations, and shows that such co-ordinates and 

arameters may be selected that a much nearer approach may be 
to the series of lunar motions, and at the same time the 
degree of their convergence augmented. In a succession of 
ditferential equations he discusses the properties of motion 
derived from Jacobi’s integral. The periodic developments of the 
lunar co-ordinates being divided into classes of terms after the 
manner of Euler in his last Lunar Theory, Mr. Hill proceeds to treat 
the following five classes of inequalities :— 

1. Those which depend upon the ratio of the mean motions of 
the sun and moon. 

2. Those which are proportional to the lunar eccentricity. 

3. Those which are proportional to the sine of the lunar 
inclination. 

4. Those which are proportional to the solar eecentricity. 

5. Those which are proportional to the solar parallax. 

Mr. Hill's method is sutticiently general to apply to the cases of 
all satellites having long peri of revolution about their 
primaries. Limiting the application, however, in praetice to the 
special case of our own secondary, he shows how to deduce the 
co-efficients of the different terms of the lunar co-ordinates, and the 
constant of lunar parallax, which astronomers have preferred to 
derive from direct observation of the moon. In the sequel, the 
present valuable chapter being but an instalment, we are promised 
graphical representations of the paths of the earth’s moon, of the 
moons of four and three lunations, and of the moon of maximum 
lunation, showing their limits of deviation from the primary or 
ideal ellipse. 

We pass with reluctance over many papers of importance 
and interest in order that we may concentrate our attention 

n the remarkable contribution to seienee made in the re- 
velation of the intimate bond of connexion between two depart- 
ments of thought at first sight so widely apart as chemistry 
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and algebra; the purely abstract or transcendental forms of 
mathematical theory having their physical counterpart in the 
laws or formule in which chemical theory expresses the ultimate 
combinations of the atoms or elementary constituents of matter. 
Presages or adumbrations of this discovery have from time to 
time flitted across the field of scientific vision. Not to go back to 
the half-mythic age of Pythagorean speculation, it has been felt to 
be a reality since Dalton’s announcement of the great law of the 
numerical combination of atoms, that all nature is rooted and 
unded in number and figure. Not only has anew departure 
ee taken by chemistry from this definite standing-point, but 
proofs and illustrations of the same law have been found in the 
fixed geometricai forms discriminating the classes of crystalline 
bodies, and in the infinitely varying yet homologous types of linear 
structure which comparative morphology shows us to exist through 
the whole range of vegetable and animal organisms. That this in- 
stinctive sense of a wide and even universal harmony of structure 
or design, linking together mathematical and material forms, has 
not as yet been brought within the compass of scientific proof, has 
been due to the want of a calculus or method of analysis and 
generalization adequate to the unification and the expression of deti- 
nite ranges of ideas so widely apart both in kind and in degree. In 
the Invariantive theory mathematical science has now a key to the 
problem so long in abeyance. To one of those bursts of imagina- 
tion to which it is his habit to attribute the results of long trains 
of patient thinking, the author ascribes his suddenly finding 
pictured upon his mental retina a chemico-graphic image, dis- 
tinctly embodying and illustrating the relations between algebraic 
forms and the numerical or quantitative bases of the new atomic 
theory. In assigning to Professor Kekulé of Bonn the invention of 
that new theory of atomicity which stands to the old in a somewhat 
similar relation as the astronomy of Kepler to that of Ptolemy, or of 
Darwin's system of nature to that of Linnzeus, it would appear from 
a note appended to his first communication to have been urged 
upon the writer that he has unconsciously done injustice to Dr. 
rankland as the real discoverer and earliest promulgator. It was, 
however, in casting about for the means of making intelligible to a 
mixed class of chemists, physicists, and biologists the grounds 
and objects of the modern algebra, that he himself hit upon 
the mine of thought which he here opens in The application 
of the new atomic theory to the graphical representation of the 
tnvartants and co-variants of binary quantics, which forms the 
most considerable, as well as the most characteristic, contribution 
to the Transactions before us. The chemical groundwork had 
indeed, he makes clear, been substantially laid down by Professor 
Frankland in the course of his researches into the ultimate 
units or constituents of matter, as well as by Sir B. Brodie in his 
Chemical Calculus. The first conception of an analogy or law of 
equivalence between the formule of the new atomic chemistry and 
those of the new algebra was due, as Professor Sylvester with 
his characteristic generosity allows, to Professor Clifford. The 
general law of reciprocity has now been made good between 
the atomic and algebraic forms or processes, as well as in 
the representation of the atomic differences by a system 
ef “graphs,” or geometrical figures, whereby the possible com- 
binations of chemical substances have been made symbolically 
visible to the eye. To the new scheme of physical types created by 
this casting anew of chemistry in an algebraical mould he has 
since given the name of isomerism, #.e. the determination of the 
number of combinations that can be formed under certain con- 
‘ditions between the constituents of groups each containing a 
given number of equivalent chemical atoms, the valences of the 
several groups being either independent or given linear functions of 
a certain number of independent parameters. Either the numbers 
of atoms may be given and the valences left indeterminate, or, in 
the inverse problem, the valences may be given and the numbers 
left indeterminate. The result is a p Me «i of reciprocity, or 
radical representation of forms differentiated as to weight, rank, 
order, grade, range, and multiplicity, in accord with correspond- 
ing degrees in the scale of quantics. Thus hydrogen, chlorine, 
bromine, or potassium will serve to denote so many distinct 
binary linear forms; oxygen, zinc, magnesium, &c., binary 
quadrics; boron, gold, thallium, cubics; carbon, lead, silver, tin, 
quartics ; nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, &c., quintics ; 
sulphur, iron, cobalt, nickel, &c., sextics. The sixth 
seems to Professor Sylvester the highest d of valency at 
nt recognizable in natural substances. The factors of any 
algebraical form may in this way be regarded as in some sense the 
analogues of the rays of atomicity (Dr. Frankland’s “ free bonds ”) 
in the equi-valent chemical atom. Nor is the decomposition 
of chemical bodies less capable of graphic representation. From 
Clebsch’s Bindren Formen it is shown that any homogeneous 
graph augmented by a suitable number of atoms of the same may 
decomposed in one or more ways and with new geometrical 
a To Professor Sylvester there appears every possi- 
ity of a mode being found denies in all cases from a graph 
to its reciprocal, though this reciprocity may be altogether of a 
different kind from that which connects correlated girders or 
framework in graphical statics. He subjoins tentative instances 
of such transformations. In this and in the other directions 
pointed out in his suggestive paper he opens a boundless vista for 
scientific investigation. Young chemists desirous of raising their 
science to its proper rank would, he rightly urges, act wisely in 
making themselves masters betimes of the theory of algebraic 
forms. What mechanics is to physics, a general algebraic mor- 
phology seems destined to be to the chemistry of the future. 


MEMOIR OF FRANCIS HODGSON.® 
| Peanc HODGSON is described on the title-page of this 
biography by his son as “ scholar, poet, and divine.” In not one 
_ of these capacities has bis fame survived the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since his death. He might have better been 
characterized as a “friend.” He had a genius for friendship, and 
Hedgson will be remembered by admirers of Byron and Denman, 
and of many lesser yet brilliant lights of the century, who feel 
little interest in the Provost of Eton and none in the translator of 
Juvenal, His affectionate biographer is disposed to regret his in- 
ability to picture his father directly by means of personal recol- 
lections, Almost apologetically he relies on the axiom that a 
man may be known best by his friends. The method he has per- 
force and reluctantly adopted of reconstructing the circle in which 
Francis Hodgson lived and thought is the only plan which could, 
with his particular subject, have been successful. Whatever 
Hodgson was or did derived its interest from the share therein of 
some friend or acquaintance. That he was gracious and good and 
kindly, with sound views upon life and doctrine, and a pleasant 
gilt of verse, is evident throughout the correspondence contained 
in the two volumes before us. But the world cares chiefly now 
for those happy qualities because they attracted contemporaries 
upon whose genius for its own sake posterity loves to linger. 

Hodgson’s father was successively master of Whitgift’s 
Hospital at Croydon and Vicar of Berwick-in-Elmet, near Leeds, 
While at Croydon he took pupils, among others Lord Hawkes- 
bury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool and Prime Minister. Young 
Hodgson, who had entered college at Eton, studied during the 
vacation with Lord Hawkesbury. We seem to be carried back 
into regions of mythical antiquity when introduced to the 
biography of a schoolfellow of the future Arch Mediocrity, 
as rd Brougham styled that most pertinacious occupant of 
the office of Premier. In due course Hodgson was elected 
to King’s. As an undergraduate he laid the foundations of 
his lifelong intimacy with his future father-in-law, Denman, with 
John Herman Merivale, Robert Bland, and Henry Drury. What 
else he did except write vers de société we are not informed. 
Kingsmen at that period were excluded from the Classical 
Tripos, and Hodgson laments that the result was that “ ambition 
too often expired in indolence.” However, the stock of classical 
taste he brought with him from Eton, or more probably from 
his father’s vicarage, survived this period of compulsory leisure. 
On taking his degree he accepted the post of tutor to Lady 
Ann Wyndham’s sons, ove of whom was the future Lord Durham 
of the Reform Bill and Canada. After three years of “ gerund- 
grinding,” as he called his work, he was anpointed to an assistant- 
mastership at Eton. He was no better pleased with teaching 
a class than with his private tutorship; yet an Eton master’s 
work in those days could not have been cruelly engrossing. Bland, 
who was visiting him, writes to Denman with “the very little 
drop of ink remaining in the horn after the two epic poems, the 
six periodical papers, besides several epigrams, anagrams, and other 
things ending in ‘ grams,’ and an infinite number of songs, sonnets, 
rebuses, pasquinades, and some things ‘unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme,’ which Hodgson has written since breakfast up to this 
hour, twelve o'clock, not forgetting construing his boys and 
answering duns.” Hodgson had, in fact, by this time launched 
himself on literature. Well might Denman, after such a picture, 
dissuade his friend from the law, considering “the complete 
devotion” it requires. Even the not very irksome routine 
of an Eton mastership left Hodgson dissatistied, and he accepted 
the offer of a College tutorship. While still a schoolmaster 
he had translated Juvenal, and this introduced him favourably to 
editors and authors. ‘The faint praise and supercilious censure of 
the Edinburgh Review were better worth having than the eulogies 
of the Monthly and the Critical, The poet's indignation, how- 
ever, was kindled into anticipating English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers in a work which the modern world must be content 
to believe, on his son’s evidence, to have been “a spirited satire.” 
If the Edinburgh sneered, an equal arbiter of taste, and himself a 
rival translator of Juvenal—Gitlord—applauded “ the facility, to 
say nothing of the elegance,” with which the version was com- 
posed. Still more important to the tutor of King’s did it prove 
that Byron sympathized with a fellow-victim of the ‘Scotch 
Review.” 

Hodgson was fascinated by Byron's brilliancy and eccentricity, 
and Byron was attracted by the hero-worship which bound to so 
eminently vicious so eminently virtuous a person. Hodgson and 
Byron found that they had literary sympathies. Both admired Pope. 
The real charm, however, to Byron in such an acquaintance was that 
from Hodgson he met candid moral criticism of his errors, without 
the slightest symptom of repulsion from the sinner. He instituted 
the Cambridge tutor, even before the tutor entered holy orders, 
his father confessor, and was the better for the clear breast he 
made from time to time of his boastful but timid scepticism. 
Never was it made clearer than in these volumes that what Byron 
needed was to be told from time to time, as by his friend Serope 
Davies, when he was exclaiming melodramatically, “I shall go 
mad,” “Much more like silliness than madness.” Half of his 
tragic atheism, and even of his profligacy, was acting. When he 
was bid to put off the fool by a friend who seemed more tired than 
horrified, he suddenly became sensible and very good company. 
Hodgson understcod this, but very few persons besides understood 
it; and, of those few, Byron’s future wife unhappily was not one. 


* Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D. By his Son, the Rev 
' James ‘fT. Hodgson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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Much of the correspondence in these volumes had already been used 
by Moore in his Life ; but Hodgson complained bitterly that letters 
and verses addressed to him by Byron were published by Moore 
without expurgation. Expressions employed by a youth of 
twenty-one in a letter to a young friend, wiih the direct object 
of provoking amoral protest, were accepted as evidence of hardened 
-vice. Hodgson himself never believed thestories of the active vicious- 
ness of his friend's conduct. In his visits to Newstead he saw none of 
the scenes of riot which were popularly supposed to have revived the 
saturnalia of Medmenham iiee. He stayed there shortly before 
Byron’s long tour, and again on Byron's return in 1811 with the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold in his portmanteau. On this 
second occasion Harness, at the time an undergraduate, was his 
fellow-guest, and guarantees the decorum of the mode of life. The 
single impropriety was that the party went to bed late and got up 
late. The long night sittings were virtuously occupied. They 
avere consumed in attempts by Hodgson to disabuse Byron's mind 
of his early impression that Christianity and Calvinistic gloom 
were identical. At this period Byron was engaged in preparing a 
speech against Lord Sidmouth’s Bill for making the Reskien of 
weaving-frames a capital offence. But he signified his readiness 
also to occupy himself with the regular duties of a reviewer on 
the staff of the Monthly Review, then conducted principally by 
Hodgson as lieutenant of a certain Mr. Griffiths. He delivered 
his speech, which showed high oratorical powers; but both the 
opening which this suggested for a political career and Hodgson’s 
editorial allurements were soon forgotten in a tempest of 
literary glory. At the end of the letter to Hodgson in which he 
recounts the reception of his speech, he writes:—“ I hire myself 
to Griffiths, and my poesy comes out on Saturday.” The “ poesy ” 
was Childe Harold, and Mr. Griffiths lost the most illustrious of 
contributors. 

Shortly before this great event Byron had lost his mother, whom 
-he loved in spite of eccentricities of temper which approached mad- 
ness, At the same time he was shocked by the death of an admired 
friend, Skinner Matthews, who was drowned in a bed of Cam weeds 
eight feet deep, through which in bravado he was attempting to 
swim. An apprehension seized him that he was doomed to an 
early death, and he made a will, which, however, never took 
effect, bequeathing his household goods and treasures among 
Hobhouse, Scrope Davies, and Hodgson. Some melancholy verses 
he wrote while at Newstead are printed for the first time in these 
~volumes. Though melodious, they are trite. But Mr. James 
Hodgson is naturally surprised that they should have escaped 
hitherto the unfortunate appetite for pitchforking into a book 
every production of a celebrated author. The depression arising 
from the deaths of Mrs. Byron and Matthews, and yet more 
—- from the presentiment that his own was to follow, revived 

yron's taste for coquetting with theology. Hodgson was always 
ready to accept the challenge, and his son dutifully believes that 
“his remonstrances had in all probability a far greater effect upon 
their recipient than he cared at the time to admit.” The tone of 
Hodgson’s arguments we can only infer from Byron’s letters, which 
Hodgson kept. The biographer laments that ‘ Hodgson’s remon- 
strances have unfortunately been lost.” Our grief is palliated by 
. the circumstance that Puley’s Natural Theology is still accessible. 
The nature of the amateur controversialist’s pleadings may be fairly 
conjectured from his adversary’s retorts. The biographer takes 
the controversy quite seriously. On the observation of Byron, 
“ We are miserable enough in this life without the absurdity of 
speculating upon another,” he remarks with the utmost gravity, 
“This sentence seems to supply a most inadequate reason for reject- 


_ing the hope of immortality.” We should almost fear that Hodg- 
‘son, who was not yet a deacon, felt its inadequacy more 


entirely than he could demonstrate it. Deserting the downright 
vehicle of plain prose, he dances off into an appeal to his friend, 


-couched in rhyming heroics, from “ Shefordian plains,” to try his 


hand at improving himself and mankind. Byron retorted by a 
dismal invitation to come and see the eggs of his tortoises, “all 
Athenians,” which he had hired a hen to hatch. When Hodgson 


exhorted him anew in hopelessly fluent verse to banish care, the 


pe responded in the famous “ Epistle to a Friend.” The last 
-dozen couplets, which talk of “deepening crimes,” and of 
“stern ambition’s pride ” which “ perchance not blood shall turn 
aside,” Hodgson had expressly stipulated, before lending his copy 
-to Moore, should But Moore, “as in many 


- other cases ” of the same kind, broke faith. Hodgson had written 


on the margin, with more humour than his wont, “N.B. The 
or, dear soul [Byron] meant nothing of this.” The mention of 
oore reminds us that Hodgson did a real benefit to literature about 
this same period by saving his friend and Moore from a dangerous 


exhibition of folly. Moore, incensed by the allusions in English 


Bards and Scotch Reviewers to his bloodless encounter with 
-Jetlvey, expostulated with a warmth which might have led to a 


challenge. Hodgson, to whom in consequence of Byron’s absence 


from England the remonstrance had been entrusted for transmission 
to his friend, with very audacious discretion kept it back until 
Moore grew ashamed of his wrath, and hi reclaimed the 


 epistle, 


The world of letters would have owed gratitude indeed to 
Hodgson had he been equally successful in reconciling Byron and 
his wife. Of that mysterious business these volumes have much 


‘to say, though little to tell. Fora few months before and after 


the mar everything was joyous. Byron’s sister, Augusta 
Leigh, friend and corres ndent’ for forty 
years, declares to him that she “ never saw or heard or read of a 


more perfect being in mortal mould than Lady Byron.” “The 
more she sees of her the more she loves and esteems her.” Thera 
is a short silence, and Mrs, Leigh is writing in an agony 
to Hodgson to hurry to London and try if he can prevent 
a separation between this bride and bridegroom of a year. 
Hodgson, with whom Byron once said he had “never had a 
moment’s disagreement,” answered the appeal. But, if he had 
power over Byron, he had none over Lady Byron. Byron had 
told him he did not know “the specific things which had given 
the principal offence.” Lady Byron answered Hodgson that her 
husband “ does know—too well.” ‘He had married her,” she 
said, “with the deepest determination of revenge, avowed 
on the marriage day, and executed ever since with systematic 
and increasing cruelty, which no affection could change.” Her 
“security depended on the total abandonment of every moral 
and religious principle, against which (though they were never 
obtruded) his hatred and endeavours were uniformly directed.” 
In her reply to a second letter, which has “ most unfortunately been 
lost "—the good Hodgson’s correspondents never seem to have pre- 
served his letters—Lady Byron rejects the theory of present in- 
sanity as an excuse for her husband's insane violence, but seems to 
think that his mind, by nature “ most benevolent,” may have grown 
desperate from loss of “self-esteem” through acts “the conse- 
quences of mental disorder.” His sister's hypothesis agreed with 
his wife’s, that his mind harboured “ recollections ” which forbade 
happiness with “any woman whose excellence equalled or ap- 

roached that of Lady Byron.” The view which both Mrs. 
Leigh and Lady Byron took was a woman’s view rather than a 
man’s. Hodgson evidently held that not despair at some unutter- 
able criminality, but indigestion, combined with an insatiable 
desire to pose as a hero of darkness, explained the frantic fits of 
Byron’s year of wedded life. Had he imagined some terrible 
mystery of vice he could scarcely have preserved unchanged his 
love for his friend living and dead. At the same time it is not 
calumniating a pure life to suppose that the Vicar of Bakewell, 
who was always the most loyal of friends, felt a little additional 
interest in a friend who needed reforming. Some men take their 
vice vicariously, as the Grand Duke of Mississippi, in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Hyperion, had a secretary to smoke to him. It sounds an 
odd message to despatch to a grave married clergyman—“ Tell 
Hodgson his prediction is fulfilled ; you know he foretold I should 
fall in love with an Italian, and so I have.” Aberrations of this 
kind certainly did not chill Hodgson’s sympathy. On the con- 
trary, they only made him more earnest in desiring to relieve a 
character that he believed to be essentially noble from excrescences 
which deformed it. 

The friendship of Byron was the glory of Francis Hodgson’s life. 
But his real existence was passed in a pleasant circle of which the 
members, whether they rose to be bishops, or chief justices, or 
head-masters, were to each other always old school and coliege 
friends and rival versifiers. The Arwndines Cami and Robert 
Bland’s Translations from the Greek Anthology enshrine a band 
of happy scholars. Mr. James Hodgson’s two volumes show 
Harry Drury always kindly and amiable, even in the moment of 
losing the object of his life’s ambition to a mere boy from college. 
John Herman Merivale is heard consoling his friend for having 
to make his living by a private tutorship with a copy of verses 
against “fond regret and listless pain.” Denman, in terror lest he 
should be suspected by attorneys of being a poet, is seen contri- 
buting some of the daintiest of translations to Bland’s Anthology, 
under strict conditions of —_ Samuel Butler of Shrewsbury, 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, is in 1826 cursing, in Latin, 
“ Lawyer Brougham” for using up all the Kirkby Lonsdale post- 
horses in his electoral campaign against the Lowthers; in 1831, 
he is lauding Lord Chancellor Brougham for having written, as 
no Chancellor since Sir Thomas More could or would have done, a 
letter to the Shrewsbury boys “in very good Latin,” announcing 
an additional week’s holiday, and admonishing them not to be 
idle in consequence. Outside the immediate circle of intimates, 
we are introduced in these pleasant volumes to Hodgson’s old 
Eton tutor, the terrible Keate, declining King William’s offer 
of a seat in the royal carriage to see the ion of boats 
on the 4th of June, on the ground that “he did not know 
there was such a thing”; to , “ swearing,” according 
to Byron, because Hodgson “ won't call”; to Gifford soliciting 
his “valuable assistance” for the Quarterly; to Lucien Bona- 
parte, accepting him as translator of the Prince’s ponderous epic 
of Charlemagne, which, Byron declares, “ really surpasses every- 
thing beneath Tasso”; to Alaric Watts, begging poems for the 
Literary Souvenir ; to James Montgomery, the Sheffield poet, 
entreating a ch in a set of newspaper verses out of regard to 
consciences “ timid like his in things relating to eternity”; to 
Lord Wellesley, settling his bust in Eton College library, and com- 
memorating the spot where as a schoolboy he wrote verses, by a 
willow plantation and a — poem; to Lord Brougham, repudi- 
ating rumours of ill-health, and asserting his belief that he “ bel- 
lowed” a recent judgment; and, lastly, to the Rev. Charles Le 
Bas, reading Hodgson somewhat dreary lectures on Armageddon 
and “ the apostate father of the Oratory.” 

Francis Hodgson had many friends who loved him, and he 
seems to have deserved their cae ve him a thousand 
pounds to enable him to marry unfe by debt. The gift never 
abated Byron’s respect or Hodgson’s frankness in rebuking his 
benefactor’s follies. The Duke of Rutland, who was a stranger to 
him, presented him with a comfortable living. Lord Melbourne 
appointed him Provost of Eton, and Lonsdale, who —— have 
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had a better title to the post, refused to assert it against him 
Most wonderful achievement of all, he abolished “ Montem,” 
in spite of Court and School, and lost neither the favour of the one 
nor the respect of the other. What were the qualities which in- 
sured him one uninterrupted course of kind wishes and genial smiles, 
his biographer does not tell us. The most definite characteristic 
we learn ae 

that “hardly a day passed without the writing out of some poeti- 
cal reverie in Latin or English.” We are quite sure that was not 
the secret of Francis Hodgson’s popularity. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 


(yas development of feminine authorship in England would 
form a good subject for a philosophical historian. We all 
Inow what ladies can do now. A male novelist is rapidly 
becoming an exceptional animal; and women may before long be 
expected even to talk metaphysics without talking nonsense. But 
in the seventeenth century a woman who knew a foreign language 
or two was a curiosity; and the contemplation of Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew, who actually painted and wrote poems at the age of 
twenty-five, threw Dryden into a Pindaric rapture. In the days 
of Queen Anne women were beginning to write plays and novels; 
and the illustrious Mrs, Astell incurred Swilt’s ridicule for proposing 
to set up a female college, and defended the rights of women in 
the spirit of Mary Wollstonecraft. Mrs. Astell had also the 
pleasure of writing a preface in which she bestowed the most 
enthusiastic praises upon a work destined in her expectation to 

ove that ladies could travel to better purpose than their 
lords, and strike out new paths where men had gone on 
blundering in the same beaten track. Poor Mrs. Astell was 
dead long before the accuracy of her prediction could be tested. 
But there was more ground than usual for her exultation. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, of whose letters she was speaking, 
showed more vigour of mind and style than any feminine pre- 
decessor. The letters when first published, after their author's 
death, were read chiefly for their striking accounts of Eastern life 
and manners. But Eastern life changes little, and many pro- 


founder observers of the same social aspects have superseded | 


Lady Mary. English life, on the contrary, has changed so 
rapidly that we now find more interest in the unconscious sel{- 
ortrayal of the artist than in her pictures of others. Her letters 


m London and Italy reveal a state of things less accessible, as | 


Turkish baths are to be seen to-day; but the manners of good but she indulges in no feminine coquetry of the common kind. 


it is removed from us by time as well as by space. 


society in England under Queen Anne and the early Georges 
have vanished into the irrevocable past. 


the palace of the Sultana. 

It need not be said that they would be considerably shocked 
by their first introduction into the society of those days. 
There is plenty of scandal at the present day for those 
who have ears to hear; and the literary compositions even 
of educated ladies are not always entirely free from in- 
delicate suggestions. But the downright, plain-spoken, un- 
equivocal mode in which Lady Mary reports to her sister the 
details of London gossip would now be adapted to no purer 
atmosphere than that of a club smoking-room. Writing to her 
daughter at a later period, Lady Mary discusses those amazing 
memoirs of Lady Vane which appeared in Peregrine Pickle—very 
little, as most = would fancy, to the credit of Smollett or 
Lady Vane. y Mary is not a whit shocked. She thinks 
that they contain “ more truth and less malice ” than any that she 
ever read ; and pronounces their style and strokes of humour to be 
so good as to throw doubt upon their authenticity. The history 
has, as she points out, an excellent, though not very new, moral— 
namely, that vice leads to misery; but the extreme fidelity of the 
descriptions from which the conclusion is to be extracted would 
certainly repel any modern lady from confessing to such a 
study, and still more from discussing them with her daughter. 
The conclusion drawn by Lady Mary herself from her observa- 
tions of society is that the world is improving amazingly in the 
virtue of plain-dealing. A proposal, she says, has lately been made 
—we wonder whether this is the first appearance of a venerable 
jest—to introduce a Bill for taking not out of the Commandments 
-and inserting it into the Creed. Matrimony, she adds, is now (in 
1723) as much ridiculed by women as it used to be by young men; 
and a maid of honour may be congratulated without scandal upon 
an occasion which now requires some circumlocution even when 
perfectly legitimate. Similar complaints have, of course, been 
“uttered ever since fine ladies and gentlemen took to talking 
scandal, and were assured by their elders—who ought to know— 
that the retiring generation had been perfectly decorous in its 
“youth. Whether, in fact, vice was more or less prevalent than in 
earlier days is a question not to be solved by the simple mode of 
accepting as authentic at any given moment the chorus about the 
etas parentum which has been going on for so many ages. 

‘One cause of this phenomenon is pretty clear. During Lady 
Mary’s youth the tone of society was very little more regulated by 
female taste than is the bar of a modern public-house. All women, 
it has been said, hate oe more than any other man, uttered 
the true sentiment of his mind. Some keen observers have 


ors * Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. London: 
1837. 


ut this central figure of a brilliant circle of friends is | 


| style of talk now banished from drawing-rooms. 


thought his judgment sound; but, whatever we may think of its 
merits, his manner of expressing it is certainly not flattering, and 
is singularly coarse. The coolness with which he asserts, in an 
epistle to a lady, that “ most women have no characters at all,” is 
one obvious instance. The amazing brutality of his lampoons 
upon Lady Mary herself is only an excessive application of his 
ordinary method. Now Pope, whatever his faults, was one of 
those morbidly sensitive beings who, under other conditions, 
would probably have been unusually appreciative of the charms of 
woman's society. But he was simply reflecting, with added sharp- 
ness of his own, the ordinary tone of that kind of bachelor society 
in which he, like the other wits of his day, passed so much of his 
time. Their drinking in taverns and coflee-houses expanded their 
girth, as Thackeray has remarked, and certainly encouraged a 
The drama of 
Wycherley and Congreve is only conceivable as corresponding to 
a social state in which the contemporary man about town was 
flourishing and supreme. Plays and novels were long intended to 
meet the taste of the animal known as a rake, and not, as now, 
compelled to satisfy a feminine sense of refinement. Even the 
Spectator and its like, though meant to supply reading for 
ladies, addressed women with a tone of condescension showing 
sufliciently how little importance could be attached to their 
feelings. Under such circumstances the most masculine women 
were likely to have the most social success. Lady Mary, made 
a toast of the Kit-cat Club at the age of eight, and naturally 
endowed with masculine sense, seems to have been thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the society round her. She is a 
thorough type of the woman of the world. She had a vigour of 
character which raised her to social leadership; combined with 
a shrewd vein of cynical common sense which inclined her to 
use her power even if she despised her subjects. She sees 
the realities around her with perfect freedom from illusion, 
and calmly determines to get the greatest amount of happiness 
attainable. Her letters have not the charm of a playful or 
imaginative nature; they possess none of the grace of Mme. de 


| Sévigné; and indeed she confesses her hearty contempt for the 


endless “ tittle-tattle” of that idol of most good letter-writers. On 
the other hand, her honesty, directness, and hatred of humbug 
have the same kind of charm which one might discover in the 
conversation of some of Thackeray’s worldly old ladies, Miss 
Crawley or Lady Kew. Her letters to her future husband 
before their marriage are singularly vigorous for a girl of 
twenty. Her lover, Mr. Montagu, seems to have been rather 
anxious than otherwise to overcome his passion for her; 


“You think, if you married me,” she says, “I should be pas- 


The Ladv Marys of to- | 8inately fond of you one month and of somebody else the next. 
A | Nai 
day would be less at home in Pope's villa than the old Lady Mary in | Neither would happen. 


I can esteem, I can be a friend; but I 
don’t know whether I can love. Expect all that is complaisant 
and easy, but never what is fond in me.” And she seems to have 
exactly defined her character. She was equally clear in her views 
about money. She despises it in a sense; she would, she says, 
prefer 2,000/. a year to 20,000/.—but 2,000/. a year implies even 
now a very decent degree of genteel poverty—and had no inten- 
tion of giving up a comfortable establishment in London. She 
would not, however, give way beyond a certain point to the proper 
prejudices. ‘ People in my way,” she says, “are sold like slaves; 
and I cannot tell what price my master will put upon me.” But 
when her father wished to sell her to a man whom she thoroughly 
disliked, she preferred to elope with Mr. Wortley, who had a good 
estate and fair prospects of advancement. Her judgment of men 
and things remained equally independent, and, if taken from a 
higher point of view, equally narrow through life. For the 
romantic she has the contempt of a true daughter of her century ; 
she will have no nonsense, and people naturally include in non- 
sense much that deserves a better name; but at least she is above 
disguise, and will not be hoodwinked by fine phrases. 

When the brilliant Pope puts on his very best manners, and 
writes in his most artificial style to the lady, he profits little by 
his politeness. He and Gay extracted a deal of elaborate pathos 
from the anecdote of two rustic lovers who were killed by a single 
flash of lightning under a tree near Lord Harcourt’s. Pope writes 
yrs for them, and tries to extract a tear in their honour from 
the “ finest eyes in the world.” But the eyes do not weep a bit, 
and the mouth wears a very decided sneer. Lady Mary can see 
nothing very touching or very heroic, and replies in some shrewd 
doggerel to the effect that the catastrophe has probably diminished 
the number of beaten wives and deceived husbands. One fancies 
that the desperate quarrel between the pair may have resulted 
from Mr. Pope trying on some occasion to be more seriously senti- 
mental on his own account, and being received with a more 
chilling blast of contempt from the lovely eyes and lips. She was 
rash indeed in challenging the wrath of the great master of 
satire; but she probably gave him more pain than she received 
from the sting of the Twickenham wasp. 

It does not clearly appear why Lady Mary left her husband and 
her country to pass twenty years in Italian retirement. Possibly 
she began to find that social rule enforced by a sharp tongue and 
hearty scorn of fools is apt to make the ruler’s throne uneasy. The 
fools get their revenge in the longrun; and she found it pleasanter 
to cultivate her grapes and play long whist with quiet old priests 
in her villa amongst the Italian lakes. For scenery she cared as 
little as other cockneys of her day, and the fashion of admiring the 
Alps only came in as she was passing away. But she managed to 
amuse herself in her retirement by reading Smollett, Fielding, and. 
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Richardson, quarrelling with the British Minister, laughing at 
the cubs and the bear-leaders who were making the grand tour, 
and occasionally making friends with some superior specimen of 
the English traveller. She criticizes her books with keenness and sin- 
cerity, if with no remarkable taste. She cannot help crying over 
Richardson, though — at histwaddle and his ignorance of the 
highest classes ; she heartily admires her relative Fielding, though 
seeing some of his faults shrewdly enough ; and she bestows upon her 
daughter some of the worldly wisdom which she had apparently 
learnt in Turkey. She would rather, she says in one of her 
Eastern letters, be an effendi than Sir Isaac Newton; for the effendi 
enjoys music, gardens, wine, and good eating, whilst the philo- 
sopher worried himself fruitlessly with abstruse speculation. 
“ Considering what short-lived, weak animals men are, is there 
any study so beneficial as the study of present pleasure?” She 
talks pretty much in the spirit of this charmingly frank avowal. 
She dislikes scoffing sceptics, because many people find religion a 
very pleasant occupation, and it really does no harm ; but she 
would clearly have enjoyed the pathetic declaration of the American 
lady :—“ Ah, my dear, there isa pleasure in fine clothes from Paris 
which religion itself can never give.” Yet she is certainly no fool. 
She wishes her grand-daughters to be well educated, because a little 
learning will keep them out of mischief; but she would not have 
them made unduly sentimental. “Strictly speaking,” she says, 
“there is but one real evil—acute pain”; grief can always be 
suppressed and soon passes away. She reconciles herself accord- 
ingly to the misbehaviour of her son, and does not grieve much for 
the death of a sister. But, though she lays herself out for solid 
satisfaction, she has far too much brains to be merely a sensualist ; 
and she seems to have been really attached to her daughter. Ifwe 
cannot seriously approve of her pagan views, we must admit that 
she differs from many women of the world chiefly by acknow- 
ledging her opinions frankly and acting upon them consistently. 
And her letters have at least the merit of being written in terse 
and excellent English. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE IN PERSIAN.* 


Fadl a quarter of a century ago certain Anglo-Indian gen- 
tlemen at Calcutta formed themselves into a Society for the 
promotion of vernacular literature in Lower Bengal, and one of 
their first steps was to employ a qualified person to translate De 
Foe’s work into Bengali. Here, however, a difficulty occurred. 
Some of the members had adopted the idea that the natives would 
never enter heartily into the spirit of Crusoe’s adventures unless 
they were adapted to the Hindoo intellect. It was gravely pro- 
posed that several of the main incidents should be altered, and that 
the geography, above all things, should be modified to suit dwellers 
on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Crusoe himself was to be the 
offspring of Armenian parents, who had mercantile houses at Cal- 
cutta and Dacca. Their son was to embark from the former city, 
and after taking a preliminary trip or two to Rangoon and the 
Straits Settlements, was to be wrecked, conveniently, on one of the 
Nicobar or Andaman Islands. These places being then entirely in 
the possession of savages, and no ships ever touching at them except 
to be wrecked, the hero of the tale might be supposed to remain 
there unnoticed for eight-and-twenty years, until Will Atkins and 
his mutinous companions could be represented by some loafers or 
runaway English sailors from a merchantman bound for Madras or 
Melbourne. Fortunately this extraordinary attempt at revision 
was resisted by the good sense of the majority of the Society. They 
reasoned that the story of the island, the savages, the plantation, the 
tent, and the man Friday, was such as to come home to men of any 
nation or language capable of taking any pleasure at all in literary 
work ; and so Defoe was translated into Bengali without Bowdler. 
The event proved that the majority were right. Other well-known 
works in a Bengali dress, such as the Eviles of Siberia and Lamb's 
Tales of Shakespeare, have had no chance against Defoe. Natives of 


to get at Defoe’s masterpiece? And the answer, as given by the 
editor, is that a certain other Mahommedan had a knowledge of 
_— and was enabled to convey to Shere Ali the purport of an 
Urdu translation made at Benares in 1826, and now pretty well 
forgotten. The translator’s proficiency in Urdu naturally increased 
during his time of service, and he was cautioned to use a simple 
and unaffected Persian style in preference to the flowery circum- 
locution and the pompous phrases which spoil so many Oriental 
works. The editor’s main object is to facilitate the acquisition of 
the Persian language, and also to further the substitution of our 
simple and clear Roman alphabet for the perplexing signs and 
scratches into which Persian caligraphy so often degenerates. 
Both these aims should command our sympathy, although the 
difficulties of ousting the Shikasta or the Nashki from their present 
strongholds are not to be underrated. The fluctuations in the 
estimate of Persian as part of the Indian Civil Servant’s education 
are curious and worth notice. For a long time Persian was the 
language of the judicial Courts and of revenue proceedings as well 
as of diplomacy, and it was not until about the year 1836 that we 
thought it desirable that persons should appear in court by peti- 
tions written in their own vernacular instead ofin a language which 
was neither their own nor that of their rulers. There was, of course, 
considerable excuse for this delay, seeing that we inherited the 
Mahommedan system of administration, and that terms relating to 
the collection of reyenue and the measurement and assessment of the 
land, as well as to the executive administration of the police, 
were in a large measure taken from the Persian, To become an 
accomplished Persian scholar; to gain medals and substantial 
rewards at the college of Fort William for ability to translate the 
best Persian poems; to be familiar, not only with the Gulistan 
and the Bostan, but with tougher material, such as the Ayin-i- 
Akbari and the poems of Firdusi and Nizami, was then the 
ambition of many a young civilian. Men nursed under the 
patronage of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings retained, down to 
the days of “ Lord William ” and Lord Auckland, their proficiency 
in a language which, besides being a graceful accomplishment, 
enabled them to command the sympathies and to understand the 
feelings of our Mahommedan fellow-subjects. One Judge could 
dictate off-hand, in very choice Persian, an elaborate decision 
of a complicated suit for inheritance or partition. Another was 
noted for ability to distance both Hindus and Mahommedans in 
deciphering some Persian deed of gift or mortgage half eaten 
by worms and written in faded ink, where no diacritical points 
assisted him in distinguishing between words of remarkable simi- 
larity. A third translated treaties and manifestoes for the benefit 
of Princes and Chiefs. All civilians had been required to pass in 
this language ; and, however unreasonable the practice might seem 
when tested by the rules of rigid reformers, it was impossible not 
to recognize the ease and grace of this language, its fitness for 
weighty political documents as well as for, simple and practical 
drections to subordinates, and its remarkable conformity—unlike 
Sanskrit, which has few prose works to speak of—to the turns in 
the sentences of a good English style. 

But about forty years ago it was evident that Persian scholar- 
ship was on the decline. Bigots of an iron time saw little 
use in all this flowery language, when the meaning of the judge 
or the prayer of the petitioner could be so easily conveyed, in 
default of English, by the Bengali, the Hindi, or the Urdu. 
Sir Gregory Hardlines and others of the same stamp, so happily 
depicted by Mr. Trollope, insisted on the paramount claims 
of English literature, and rode triumphant over the baffled array 
of native Pundits and Moulavis, backed by a few learned English- 
men whose views were out of date. When, therefore, the 
Persian language ceased to be that of judicial and revenue proce- 
dure, the literature fell into comparative neglect. But in some 
quarters it maintained its ground with tenacity. It was still 
taught at Haileybury thirty-tive years ago by a Persian gentleman 
of literary ability and of high birth. Hindus of the old school 
believed in it, and wrote their own private memoranda in ‘this 
language in preference to their own vernacular. Mahommedans, 
of course, sighed over its decline. Old documents were 


Bengal, who, with the exception of Mahommedans from Chittagong 


and Noacolly, are not given to seafaring ways and rarely purchase — 


any book except an almanac, have taken keen pleasure in Crusoe’s 
adventures, and the work, we believe, has gone through more than 
one edition. 

We have been led into these remarks by the Persian translation 
now before us, in which the translator and the editor have both 
stuck pretty well to their text. It is somewhat amusing to find 
that a weekly contemporary lately made the mistake of adding one 
more member to the list of royal authors by wrongly ascribing 
this work to the Ameer of Cabul. Shere Ali, the Wali of Cabul, 
we need hardly say, has had something else to do of late than 
study English standard works. The real author of the translation 
is an Afghan Munshi, a native of Cabul, who has been employed 
on the frontier of the Punjab, under Mr. Tolbort, the editor of the 
work. This Shere Ali, it seems, knew little beyond the Persian 
language as spoken at the Afghan capital, with pronunciation 
and idioms which vary from those in use at Shiraz and Isfahan, 
He had a limited acquaintance with Pushtoo and with Arabic, 
and, when first employed, could not speak Urdu. His want of 
Amowledge of Arabic we deem, in his case, to be a piece of good 
fortune. It may well be asked, how was this Afghan gentleman 
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constantly turning up in the course of a protracted law- 
‘suit or in the assessment of a province which could be 
_ interpreted only by a Persian scholar, and which were as unin- 
telligible to a student from the Hindu college or the Free 
_ Kirk institution as the cuneiform character. The Government 
| of India, a by the friends and patrons of the Mahomme- 

dans, resolved not to allow Persian to be dropped altogether, and 
from time to time increased the substantial rewards held out to 
officers, civil and military, who could translate correctly from the 
Sikundur Namah, and turn one of Goldsmith’s essays into the style 
of Sadi of Shiraz. The acquisition of the Punjab brought us 
actually into contact with several classes who spoke little else but 
Persian, and during the earlier years of its administration the 
Board at Lahore had three districts under its charge in which this 
language was current as the vernacular. It would have been 
strange if the revived interest in regions far beyond the Indus had 
not made the Government sensible of the necessity of keeping up a 
succession of Persian scholars, and of founding a class of diplomatits 
and agents who could converse with Nawabs and Amirs without 
the aid of an interpreter. This brings us down to the present 
time, and to Mr. Tolbort’s praiseworthy attempt to aid his juniors 
in mastering a language which is always precise, elegant, practi- 
cal, and poetical, and can now be tc immediate administra- 
tive or diplomatic use. 


. ‘To correct the raw material of his Persian subordinate wis for 
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the editor no slight task. We shall show ina few instances the 
exact purport of Defoe in his foreign dress. It must not be for- 
gotten that Shere Ali’s idiom would, like that of Livy, be cen- 
sured for “Patavinity” in the province of Fars or Iran; and, 
besides a natural provincialism, he seems to have given his editor 
lenty of blunders to amend. He repeated himself. He made 
Defoe talk nonsense. He left out diacritical and distinguishing 
points, and he used words and phrases which would have been as 
incorrect in the mouth of a native resident of Lucknow or of the 
Madressa at Hooghly as they would have been in the mouth of 
our Minister at Teheran. Most of these errors and imperfections 
Mr. Tolbort has sought to remove. We regret that he did not go 
a little further and expunge the “ sprinkling of Hindi and local 
words” which his pupil introduced. The term almirah, or 
cupboard, which came, we believe, into Urdu from the 
Portuguese, is one of these. Samundar, from the Sanskrit 
Samudra, the ocean, is another. The Persian Darya-i-Shor, 
or the salt sea, as distinguishable from darya by _ itself, 
which means a river, would have been preferable. And if Shere 
Ali used the word Kudam—literally “ who,” or “ which ”—to 
express “any one,’ we may remind the editor that kas or kast 
is the correct term. We doubt much if it be right to use the 
word “yak,” one, as an article. It is a numeral. And Nam- 
burdah, as applied to Friday, is absurd. It means the “ aforesaid,” 
and should be reserved for a legal document or a deposition. Then 
rum, which we hear a good deal about in the goods saved from the 
ship, becomes simply sharab, or wine, in the translation. “ Billi,” 
for “‘ yes,” would become Friday better than “ are,” though the 
latter is in use. When a she goat was shot at the beginning of the 
story, the kid followed the shooter home. In Persian, by an 
Oriental amplification, the single kid becomes two, and “ Kruso” 
kills and eats them both. Crusoe, we are told, had “no fishing 
hooks.” Shere Ali makes out that the hook was broken or 
“ shikasta.” The Spanish gentleman is told to take his pistol and 
sword and fight against the cannibals. A Mahommedan may, 
perhaps, considering the nature of the enemy, be pardoned for 
using the word jihad in such a case, which every one, since the 
beginning of the discussions on the Eastern question, under- 
stands generally to signify ‘a holy war.” Two seals which dived 
on seeing the solitary stranger become simply “big fish”; but 
perhaps this was unavoidable, and we are not certain that it is 
correct as a point of natural history to place seals at Juan Fer- 
nandez. In the diary of the sickness is a record that Crusoe on 
the 22nd of June was “ much better.” In the Persian “ his pain 
became a little less.” In the fight with the cannibals Crusoe is 
afraid that if four men escaped to their country they would bring 
three or four hundred back. The translator numbers these latter 
by “thousands.” On the 20th of June Crusoe killed a she goat, 
when he was very weak, and “ broiled some of it and ate it.” The 
next line, “I would fain have stewed it and made some broth, 
but had no pot,” we are unable to find. The account of the 
escape of Friday, and the killing of the two savages, is rather 
loosely rendered. The “ladder” down which Crusoe ran is dis- 
carded altogether, and Friday speeds away like a deer frightened 
by a hunter. We do not lay very much stress on these discrepan- 
cies, and it is only fair to give two or three specimens of transla- 
tion which is faithful without being awkward or stiff. We have 
selected the following. Crusoe considers his past life :— 

Why wert thou not drowned in Yarmouth Roads? killed in the fight 
when the ship was taken by the Salee man-of-war? devoured by the 
wild beasts on the coast of Africa? or drowned here when all the crew 
perished but thyself ? 

Shere Ali says, for the above, p. 116:— 

At the time when the ship belonging to the dwellers of Hull was sunk, 
why didst thou not die by drowning ? why when inside the ship didst 
thou not die by balls from cannon and gun? Why did not the wild beasts 
of Africa tear thee to pieces? Why at atime when all have perished 
from the wreck (breaking-up of the ship), hast thou been protected ? 
Again, as to Friday’s education :— 

In a little time I began to speak to him and teach him to speak to me. 
First, [ let him know his name should be Friday, which was the day I 
saved his life. I called him so for the memory of the time. I likewise 
taught him to say “ Master” and let him know that was to be my name. 
nee taught him to say “yes and no,” and to know the meaning of 

nm. 
Shere Ali’s version is at p. 245, and the second line mistakes the 
teal point :— 


After some days I began to converse with him, and I to teach him 
the knowledge of his own re. Since I had saved that person on 
Friday (Juma), I called his name Friday. So also I reminded him to sa 


“ Sahib,” and I said, “ Every time you call or speak to me, call me, ‘ Sahib.’” 
Especially at the outset I taught him the meaning of the words “ yes and 
no,” or “it is,’ and “it is not.” Afterwards I took a little milk in one 
earthen vessel, and bread for the purpose of eating, and gave him also 
separately. 

Friday and the “ white mans” may also be quoted :— 

Then I personally asked him if there were any “white mans,” as he 
called them, in the boat. “ Yes,” he said, “the boat full of white mans.” 
i asked him how many. He told upon his fingers seventeen. I asked 
him, then, what became of them? He told me, “ they dwell at my nation.” 


Shere Ali, p. 267, renders it thus :— 


After a little while I asked him, “What ? were there Feringis or Europeans 
in the boat ?” He answered,“ Yes,there were many Feringis init.” I asked 
him in number how many were there. Friday counted on his fingers, and said, 
“ Altogether, there were seventeen.” Again I asked him, “What became 
of them?” He answered, “ All those people make their habitation in my 


We might multiply instances, but the above are sufficient to 
show that, on the whole, the translation is fairly executed. Literal 
accuracy we neither expect nor value. And we give the author 
and the editor all praise for the simple and easy style of the whole 
book, though the idiom may be deemed faulty in parts. Any one who 
has mastered the not very difficult Persian grammar, and can 
carry in his head the system of transliteration adopted by Mr. 
Tolbort, will have no trouble in getting at the exact meaning by the 
help of adictionary, such as Professor Palmer's, which was reviewed 
in these pages just two years ago. The student, from this work, can 
also acquire a plentiful store of words and phrases in ordinary use 
all over the East wherever Persian is the medium of communica- 
tion. Altogether we think this performance a creditable one to 
the parties concerned ; and we are glad to see that the present race 
of civilians, including such men as Mr. Thorburn in his work on 
the Afghan frontier, and the author, are endeavouring to follow in 
the footsteps of the late Mr. J. H. Harington, Mr. D. C. Smyth, 
Mr. Thoby Prinsep, and Sir H. M. Elliot. We may add, in con- 
clusion, that in Captain W. A. Kennedy's Sporting Adventures in 
the Pacific there is a very spirited and interesting account of the 
island of Juan Fernandez as seen in 1876; and that those who are 
inclined to refresh their early recollections of Selkirk’s “ look-out” 
will find there an excellent description of the crags and the goats, 
the ferns and the turtle, and the sea-fishery, in which there is no 
mention of the phoca—a species which, as well as the ebb and 
flow of the tide and other insular phenomena, may well have ap- 
peared strange and mysterious to a native of Cabul. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS.* 


7a nautical novel has been going out of fashion of late, and no 
wonder. It could hardly be expected to hold its own in the 
face of scientific maritime invention. We might imagine Fenimore 
Cooper making something of a swift torpedo vessel, lurking in the 
gloomy recesses of lagoons under the sombre foliage of the baleful 
mangroves, and stealing out upon the silent sea to deal death and 
swift destruction in the darkness. But turret-ships and ponderous 
ironclads, with their complicated machinery and their smoke- 
begrimed stokers, must be altogether antipathetical to the lighter 
forms of romance. In place of describing foaming seas flung aside 
from the graceful bows of some dashing frigate, the successors of 
Captain Marryat would have to deal in Turneresque delineations of 
cumbrous leviathans forging methodically ahead in volumes of 
smoke poured from their chimney-stacks. Young gentlemen like 
his Jerry and his Mr. Midshipman Easy would take life philoso- 
phically or pleasantly anywhere ; but they would scarcely have the 
chance of the cutting-out expeditions and the prize commands 
which made their adventures such highly exciting reading. And 
the experiences of the mercantile marine likewise are more prosaic 
than they used to be. Wecan have no more of the mighty East 
Indiamen homeward-bound under convoy, and ranging up in 
formidable fighting array to beat off some squadron of hostile 
war-ships, or of the solitary merchantman becalmed in the tropics, 
while the dreaded a? under the death’s head and cross-bones 
has piped away the boats for boarding. Vessels are seldom 
overhauled nowadays, except by Malay proas in the Straits and 
junks in the Chinese waters, and the profession has become 
nearly as unprofitable as it is dangerous. Lines of ocean 
steamers make their passages with punctuality; the chances of 
shipwreck are materially diminished; and the risks of romantic 
adventure are very nearly reduced to some sudden catastrophe 
in a cyclone, or possibly a collision in the Channel or with an 
iceberg. Mr. Collingwood has done his best to get over these 
difficulties by carrying us back many years in point of incident, 
although the date of his story is apparently recent. And he sends 
his heroes to sea in so tiny a craft that, setting a variety of extra- 
ordinary perils aside, the mere voyage was more than foolhardy. 
He tellsus that he trusts we may gain instruction as well asamusement 
from his pages; and that he hopes the story of the navigation of the 
little cockle-shell may prove serviceable to yachtsmen in a small 
way of pleasuring. Undoubtedly he appears to write with a thorough 
knowledge of nautical matters, although we cannot pretend to criticize 
his seamanship, and much of his technical phraseology might be 
Sanscrit so far as we are concerned. He has written a book 
that should be delightful to boys who have hankerings after the 
hardships and dangers of the deep; and we own that we were 
fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise, till marvel following 
hard upon marvel overtaxed the most boundless capacities of 
belief. Had his adventurers not been obviously predestined to 
escape, and to succeed triumphantly besides in the purpose of their 
expedition, the strain upon our sympathies would have been 
overpowering. 

The adventure of the modern Jason is brought about in this 
wise. He is an able-bodied and well-educated young seaman who 
is living in temporary retreat at Weymouth, brimful of courage 
and superfluous energy. A violent gale shivers a foreign vessel 
on that dangerous coast ; at the — of his life he drags the 
captain ashore, and the grateful Spaniard survives long 
enough to requite his kindness by bequeathing him a secret. 
This is nothing else than the revelation of a mighty treasure, 
stowed away in the hold of a long-lost galleon, which 
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has been silted up in the sands of an island in the South Seas. 
The Spaniard had taken the bearings of the island, with the 
landmarks of the spot where the ingots lay concealed, accurately 
enough for all practical purposes. Henry Collingwood naturally 
has his imagination fired by the notion of making himself a 
millionaire so easily. He consults with a humble friend and ship- 
mate, who bears the good old naval name of Bob Trunnion, and 
the pair take to considering ways and means. [ob is a genuine 
heart of oak, and might be trusted with untold diamonds, But, 
as he points out, he is an exception to the generality of seamen, 
and, independently of the cost of chartering a vessel, there is the 
strong probability that the crew would mutiny when mutiny 
would enrich them beyond their wildest dreams. The upshot of 
much cogitation is that the comrades shall undertake the adventure 
by themselves. Bob holds that, being both prime seamen, they 
can have a boat constructed which they can sail without help; 
and the result is the launch of the graceful Water Lily. Harry is 
as clever with his head as he is ready with his hands; he devises 
the vessel on scientific lines that subsequently astonish him- 
self, while they strike the most renowned of the London boat- 
builders with profound admiration. Neyer was such a perfect 
little craft in romance, or in reality. She is swift in every 
kind of wind, and safe in all weathers. She is warranted 
not to be “swamped,” or “pooped,” nor to suffer any similar 
unpleasantness in the wildest gale that ever swept the 
ocean. Thanks to certain peculiarities in her build, she can 
carry an unprecedented spread of canvas, and her accommoda- 
tion, although necessarily limited, is as luxurious as can be con- 
ceived under the circumstances. For she is only thirty feet in 
length, and twelve feet in the beam at her water line; she is made 
of mahogany planking on a framework of steel, and is altogether 
of undeniable materials. A great feature in her success, as it sub- 
sequently turns out, is the most compact of boats with which she 
is provided. Her little tender is tubular, with so many sliding 
joints in steel, which can be taken to pieces and screwed together 
again at the shortest notice; while it is as safe against submersion 
as a Mother-Carey’s chicken or the Water Lily herself. There is 
another motive, by the way, for Mr. Collingwood’s voyage, though 
it is brought in as a subordinate one; for he hopes that there may 
possibly be a chance of his stumbling across a missing father, who 
is supposed, like the Spanish treasure, to have been cast away some- 
where in the Pacific. 

We need hardly say that both the treasure and the parent are 
duly discovered, and oddly enough upon the same island, where 
one has been living on the top of the other. But there is very 
much to be gone through before we get to that satisfactory con- 
clusion, and seldom indeed has so much thrilling matter been con- 
densed into such a limited space. The two navigators make the 
usual ugly weather in the Bay of Biscay, where the waves roll astern 
of them mountains high; and the Lily. scarcely shipping a drop of 
water, skims through the clouds of spray over the phosphorescent 
crests of the billows. There is a graphic description of the scene 
when a huge vessel comes plunging down on them, and goes tearing 
by within easy hailing distance. Somewhere near the Line they are 
lying to in a fleet of becalmed sailing-ships, where Mr. Colling- 
wood has the good fortune to get news of his father from a sea- 
man who had been one of the crew that mutinied and left their 
unhappy commander on a desolate island. Off the American coast 
they sight a monstrous whale attacked simultaneously by a 
thresher and a sword-fish; and while they are intensely absorbed 
in the exciting spectacle, who should make his appearance on the 
scene but our old acquaintance, the sea-serpent. ‘This time there 
could be no mistake about his identity. He was within three 
cable’s length of them; he showed twenty feet of his bulk above 
water, while there was at least six times that length of him 
below ; his head was as the head of a python and his jaws were 
furnished with gigantic fangs. For one moment of agonizing sus- 
pense, he seems to fancy the Water Lily as an appetizing morsel. 
On second thoughts, however, he sticks to the whale, and enfold- 
ing him in his stupendous coils, descends with his prey to the 
depths. Next Bob Trunnion goes overboard; he is only missed 
four hours afterwards, and the vessel has been going full three 
knots an hour. The chance of picking him up again in the 
Pacific would seem like that of finding a needle in a bundle of 
hay, though apparently he has taken one of the life buoys 
along with him. Mr. Collingwood, however, retraces his course 
with considerable confidence, and manages to reach his companion 
in time to save him from a shark that has been laying siege 
to him on the buoy. Then they board a ship that has been 
are aan and abandoned by pirates, and discover the crew lying 

utchered to a man; and, shortly afterwards, have themselves a 
narrow escape from the ruffians. They round the stormy Horn, 
having their share of the roughest weather, and thenceforward 
they and the pirates play a continual game of hide and seek. There 
is a manifest destiny in it all; and, by an odd coincidence, the 
Albatross proves to L manned by the very men who had mutinied 
under Collingwood’s father. Bob and Harry come across another 
wreck, and this time they find a waif on board, that proves a more 
aS treasure than the gold they had gone in search of. For the 

eroine is introduced to us in the middle of the novel; and Ella 
Brandon, who makes prize of Collingwood’s heart, ships in the 
Lily for the remainder of the cruise. She has gone through much 
in the Copernicus—the vessel on which she had been abandoned ; 
but her nerves are to be still more sorely tried on the beautiful 


island where the Lily is to be overhauled. Before they reach an 


wnchorage under its shores, and while driving before an appalling 


. by Theodore Martin, C.B. 


hurricane, they shoot a labyrinth of coral reefs by channels which it 
would have been difficult to thread in a calm. Collingwood, while 
diving in an oyster bed, from which they bring up the purest 0! 
— by the handful, has a single combat with a shark, which 

e contrives to dispose of with his clasp knife. Next they are 
set upon by savages, and he is left for dead upon the 
beach, stuck as full of arrows and spears as the “ quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” The shooting he shows before 
he succumbs should have won him the highest honours at 
Wimbledon. Bob, after discomfiting the savages, chases their 
fleet out to the open sea, and there, by the help of a heavy rifle 
and explosive shells, sinks fourteen war canoes with their living 
freights. After that, it seems the less astounding that the stout 
companions who throw Dumas’s Three Musketeers into the shade 
should have taken the Albatross with her boats from the 
scoundrelly pirates and burned her before their eyes. It is true 
that she was being refitted ke the Water Lily, and that her crew 
were bivouacking on the shore; but Harry had to glide into the 
very middle of their camp, and abstract a pair of sculls under the 
eyes of a sentinel and in the full blaze of his watch-fire. 

After this crowning exploit, events are rapidly accelerated till the 
end is reached. They gain another island, where they see a white 
man in a boat, and he proves to be Collingwood’s long-lost father. 
And, after puzzling their brains as to the whereabouts of 
the island of their destination, Ella hits upon the happy thought 
that they actually have their quarters in the indentical cocoa 
grove which the Spauiard had indicated as the landmark. There 
| rises the headland, there stand the seven trees, and yet these coin- 
| cidences had never struck Mr. Collingwood till the sharper Miss 

Ella Brandon points them out. However, all is well that ends 
' well. They get up the bullion and stow it on board, and appa- 
rently have an uneventful voyage home, which must have been an 
_agreeable contrast to their outward-bound experiences, since 
“little now remains to be told,” except that the five whites 
_who participated in the discovery divided “a magnificent fortune 
to each.” Our bald summary of incident is faithful so far as it 
goes, though necessarily very imperfect and stripped of all romantic 
colouring. It may read like a satire on sensational novel-writing ; 
and no doubt one’s credwity is severely tried. Yet we can add 
conscientiously that we have really enjoyed the book, and the 
author, though he may appear to have taken Munchausen for his 
model, has succeeded in giving it a creditable air of veracity. 


MARTIN’S TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE,* 


| 
HERE somewhere says that he went to school among the 
| Romanticists, and ended by caning his schoolmaster. But 
he was himself half a Romanticist at heart, and never shook off, 
perhaps never made a serious attempt to shake off, the influence ot 
his early guides. In his latest poems their influence is felt as 
clearly, though by no means as exclusively, as in his earliest. 
Though ke laughs at them, at their mode of feeling, and at him- 
self for sharing in it, his relationship to them was much deeper 
than he himself probably knew. The peculiar form of sentiment 
which distinguishes this class of writers was not in his case, as in 
that of many gifted men, a stage of development or a passing 
hase of aberration, but lay in his blood. But it was in him com- 
ined with qualities with which it can rarely coexist, with qualities 
which tend either to kill or to be killed by it, with a sparkling wit, 
with an intellect singularly clear and active, and with a keen prac- 
tical sense of the way the world was going. Heine’s genius is not 
all of a piece: it is not at one with itself; it is full of cross cur- 
rents and eddies. He changes in a moment from one mood to the 
opposite. He leads thé reader on in a crescendo of pathos up to a 
harrowing situation, and then in a couple of lines of gay or cynical 
humour dispels the phantoms that he has conjured up. He 
has, moreover, what scarcely any of his countrymen possess, an 
exquisite sense of style. is prose is the most readable Ger- 
man prose ever written, and his poetry has an airy lightness and 
a perfect simplicity which it is impossible to describe, but which 
is felt in a moment when one turns to him from the other 
German poets of his time. His verse has always seemed to us 
untranslatable, and the recent attempt of Mr. Theodore 
Martin, though its boldness is to be ired, has not led 
us to alter our opinion. To translate prose well is a hard 
matter enough. The double obligation which an honest trans- 
lator will feel, on the one hand to lay before the English reader 
not a single sentence which is not idiomatic English, and on the 
other to see that each sentence is an accurate and an adequate 
rendering of the original, imposes on him an amount of labour 
which will not be readily believed in by those who have not made 
the experiment. In translating poetry, verbal accuracy is of course 
often impossible. It should observed when practicable, but 
may be departed from freely whenever a paraphrase reproduces 
better, as it often will, the mood and sentiment of the original. 
Mr. Martin's translation appears to us to err in both ways. Some- 
times, by a literal rendering of words the associations of which 
| are wholly different in the two , he produces on us an 
impression the very opposite to that which Heine intended. And, 
again, by capricious alterations and superfluous padding in the 
_ verses of a poet whose every word has a definite meaning, he con- 
stantly takes away all their point and brightness. A translator 


* Poems and Ballads. By Heinrich Heine. Done into English Verse 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 
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should beware how he tampers with Heine's adjectives. There 
are poets, meritorious in their way, whose adjectives, so to speak, 
are generic, and would be fuirly represented in another language 
by any epithets with the same sort of meaning. But in Heine 
they have a much more specilic and definite foree. If they are 
changed for others which mean much the same thing, the effect is 
lost. How to meet this difiiculty in a translation must be left to 
the tact and perception of the translator. And noone can pro- 
duce a good translation of Heine without the constant exercise of 
the most delicate tact and perception. He is harder by far to 
— in another language than greater poets—for instance, than 
oethe. | 
On the whole, where Heine is at his best, Mr. Martin is least 

satisfactory. The translation of an early piece in the Buch 
der Lieder, beginning “ Ein Traum gar seltsam schauerlich,” is 
excellently done ; but the piece itself is only the commonplace of 
@ youthful sentimentalist. And the charming little song, “ Morgens 
steh’ ich auf und frage,” is so well rendered that there is really 
nothing to choose between the original and the translation. The 
same can be said, unfortunately, of only a few of these pieces. The 
masterly ballad, ‘Die Grenadiere,” ringing with all the martial 
passion of the wars of the First Empire, has had all the blood 
tapped out of it. Compare a couple of verses of the German and 
the English :— 

Nach Frankreich zogen zwei Grenadier’ 

Die waren in Russland gefangen, 

Und als sie kamen ins deutsche Quartier, 

Sie liessen die Kipfe hangen. 

Da hdrten sie Beide die traurige Mihr, 

Das Frankreich verloren gegangen, 

Besiegt und zerschlagen das grosse Heer— 

Und der Kaiser, der Kaiser gefangen. 
The English version reads as follows :— 

For France two grenadiers held their way, 

Had prisoners been in Russia, 

And sorrowful men they were when they 

The frontier reached of Prussia, 

For there they heard of a dire event, 

How the world ’gainst France had risen, her - 

Grande armée had shattered and rent 

And taken her Emperor prisoner. 


In the pretty little piece “ The Rose, the Lily, the Sun, and the 

Dove verses of good quality—Mr. Martin is more 
happy and more in his element. Here, again, the translation is as 
good as the original ; but in such verses Heine is in a very ordinary 
vein. On the other hand, the exquisite delicacy of one of the 
best known of Heine’s songs, “ Im wunderschénem Monat Mai,” 
is utterly lost in the English. The evils wrought by padding out 
a line may here be held up as a warning to future translators :— 


Da ist in meinem Herzen 


Die Liebe aufgegangen, 

is rendered 
I felt—Ah me! how sweet it was! 
Love in my heart a-growing. 

And again— 

- Da hab’ ich ihr gestanden | 

Mein Sehnen und Verlangen, 

is translated | 


In burning words I told her all 

My yearning, my aspiring. | 
In another song, the “ Lorelei,” which all the world knows, the 
first lines— 

Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 

Dass ich so traurig bin— 
are for some inconceivable reason rendered 


I wist not what it is daunts me 
And makes me feel eerie and low. 


And further on in the same song the words— : 


Das hat eine wundersame 
Gewaltige Melodei 
(which may indeed be said of these two lines themselves) —reap- 
pear in English as 
As the melody falls on our heart, it 
With power as of magic stings. 
We hope that the ghost of Heine will not rise from his tomb to 
P Mr. Martin for this. Buta few pages further on it receives 
ill greater provocation. All readers of Heine will remember the 
waunkorhal verses in the Harzreise, where the poet sits talking to the 
cottager’s daughter, answering her questions, and listening to her 
stories. The girl says to him :— 
Aber seit die Muhme todt ist, 
Kénnen wir ja nicht mehr gelm 
Naeh dem Sehiitzenhof zu Goslar, 
Dorten ist es gar zu schén. 
And this is translated :— 
Since my auntie died*we cannot 
Fare as once we used to fare, 
To the Wappenschaw at Goslar ; | 
Oh, it’s quite too lovely there! 
This rendering, which ep to be exactly literal, brings in the | 
most ludicrous discord. We need only imagine the words to be | 
pronounced nasally by a Transatlantic visitor to the Harz, and the 
incongruity will be perfect. In the German we have here a 
simple, faultless idiom, thoroughly in its place in the mouth of a 
rustic maiden. In the English the words are an odious piece of 
society slang, used by people whose vocabulary is as meagre as | 


pen and great. 


their heads areempty. But there is worse to come. The gir] 
is afraid that her triend has no religion, and does not believe in 
the Trinity. He tells her in reply how he believed in the First 
Person when he was a child, and how, as he grew up, he came to 
believe in the Second :— 

Jetzo da ich aufgewachsen, 

Viel gelesen, viel gereist, 

Schwillt mein Herz, und ganz von Herzen 

Glaub’ ich an den heil’gen Geist. 
which in the English stands thus :— 

New to manhood grown, read deeply, 

‘Travelled wide from pole to pole, 

Meckly in the Holy Spirit 

I believe with all my soul! 
It would be difficult to find any idea more remote from 
Heine than that of meekness. “I confess,’ he says some- 
where, “that I have scratched many a man, and bitten many 
a man, and that I have not been a lamb. But, believe me, 
those vaunted lambs of meekness would behave less peaceably if 
they had the teeth and claws of the tiger.” The verses where 
he sets forth the sense in which, in his fashion, he believes in 
the Holy Ghost are all alive with energy, hope, and democratic 
passion, and are as little meek as they well can be. 

The greater part of this volume consists of translations from 
the Buch der Lieder ; but a few pieces are added at the end which 
belong to a later period. Two in particular, “ The Slave Ship” 
and the “ Vale of Tears,” will be remembered by all readers of 
Heine. And here, too, the translator has managed to miss the best 
points of his author. The ship's doctor comes in to tell the super- 
cargo that the negroes are dying fast, and he announces it in the 
official language of a Registrar-General’s report. The whole 
of the piece, all its horrible satire, lies in the matter-of-fact, 

usiness-like way in which the thing is carried on :— 
Ich bin zu melden gekommen 
Dass heute Nacht die Sterblichkeit 
Bedeutend zugenommen. 
In the English the doctor treats it as a joke, not as a matter of 
business :— 
The mortality ‘mongst them has mounted up 
In a way that’s exceptional quite, Sir. 
And again :— 
; Amidships they always die two of a day, 
But last night seven of them hooked it. 
And so forth. To improve the health and to keep up the spirits of 
the human cargo, the negroes are brought up on deck and made 
to dance with the aid of a fiddle and a cat-o-nine-tails. Here 


the words 


Wolliistig girren die Wogen, 


"are, for some inexplicable reason, translated 


The waves make a murmur pleasant. 


The concluding prayer of the supercargo—a sort of Dutch Holy 
Willie—is more tolerably rendered, but not well enough to be 
quoted by the side of the original :— 

Um Christi willen verschone, O Herr, 

Das Leben der schwarzen Siinder : 

Erziirnten sie Dich, so weisst Du ja, 

Sie sind so dumm wie die Rinder. 

Verschone ihr Leben um Christi willen, 

Der fiir uns alle gestorben ; 

Denn bleiben mir nicht dreihundert Stiick, 

So ist mein Geschiitt verdorben. 
It is nevertheless only fair to say that there are a good many 
pieces in this collection which are well done. And it is only just 
to remember that in Heine a translator meets with difficulties 
Translated poetry, at the best, is generally about 
as like the original as dried flowers are like fresh; and the trans- 
lator cannot do much more than see that the colour runs as 
little as possible in the pressing. 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS UNDER THE PENAL LAWS.* 


a is perhaps no period of the history of the Church of 
England about which such grave misconceptions prevail as 
that which coincides with the time of the two diaries of the 
College at Douay which are now for the first time published. 
Not only have historians and commentators on the Articles ignored 
the most important contemporary documents, but there is a large 
mass of papers which no one has taken the trouble to refer to, 


| and perhaps a still larger number which have hitherto been in- 


accessible to ordinary students of history. Dr. Knox, who is 
one of the joint editors of this series of Records, and who has 
written the Historical Introduction, concludes it with the follow- 
ing undeniable claim :— 


As, then, no one pretends nowadays that it is possible to understand the 
history of England during Elizabeth’s reign while ignoring the position, 
views, and action of the English Catholics, it is net perhaps presumptuous 
to claim for the Diary of Douay College and the literature connected 
with it a place among those historical documents, which should be con- 
sulted by all who desire to form for themselves a correct estimate of that 
eventful period. 


* Records of the English Catholics under the Penal Laws, chiefly from the 
Archives of the See of Westminster. 1.—The First and Second Diaries of 
the English College, Douay, and an Appendix of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by Fathers of the Congregation of the London Oratory, with an 
Historical Introduction by Thomas Francis Knox, D.D., Priest of the same 
Congregation. London: D. Nutt. 1878. 
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Among other information contained in the Douay Diaries is 
the evidence of how rampant Calvinism was in the English 
Church of the period. It is beyond our scope to attempt a theo- 
logical analysis of the Thirty-nine Articles, and we only deal with 
the opinions fashionable among persons highly placed in Church 
and State. On this head the evidence of the priests who were 
educated at Douay, many of whom were converts from the Church 
of England, and who came into contact in various ways with the 
ruling powers, whether bishops or lay ministers of Elizabeth, is 
of peculiar value. They must have known what form of opinion 
prevailed over the country; and throughout this Diary it is quite 
taken for granted that Calvinism was everywhere dominant. 

The writer of the Historical Introduction has not thought it 
worth his while to argue this point. He does not write in a con- 
troversial spirit, and his object is not to attack Anglicanism, but 
to exhibit the Roman party of Elizabeth's reign in the light in 
which they appear from their own accounts of themselves, illus- 
trated by the one-sided accounts of another colour which have 
hitherto exclusively passed for history. And so, with the help 
of references to penal Acts of Parliament and quotations from 
Protestant historians, we are here furnished with a fair and very 
interesting account of the attempts made to undo the Reforma- 
tion after Elizabeth had finally resolved to uphold it. That the 
new forms were upon the whole forced upon an apathetic people 
must be admitted, for popular zeal or reluctance did not exhibit 
itself in any very distinct form at a time when recent 
changes backwards and forwards had left people in a state of un- 
certainty as to what was true, and a consequent indifference to 
religious matters. 

It is only of late years that people have begun to open their 
eyes to the savage cruelties practised by the Government of Eliza- 
beth—provoked, it must be owned, by the plots against her crown 
fomented by Rome and Spain—and to the heroic conduct of some 
of the victims. We say “of some,” because it is not a little re- 
markable how some of the very men who were devoted enough to 
run great rislis for the sake of propagating their religion turned 
round and denied their faith, and in more than one case became 
the instruments of persecuting those of the same faith with them- 
selves by informing against them. It is to the credit of recent 
writersof the Roman Catholic communion in England that they 
have not shrunk from disclosing the whole truth. There was, 
indeed, no occasion for them to do so, for these are exceptional 
instances, few and far between; whereas there is a continuous 


stream of heroic actions all through the reign of Elizabeth which | 


cannot fail, after all abatements on account of the political alloy, 
to draw forth the admiration of all, whether they adopt the re- 
ligious views of the sufferers or of their persecutors, both equally 
persuaded of the lawfulness of conversion \ physical torture. 
Valuable as this volume is in an historical point of view, we 
fear it is hardly likely to succeed in enlisting many readers or in 
ensuring a remunerative sale. No ove who attempts to write any 
= of the history of the reign of Elizabeth can afford to ignore it; 
ut, after all, the main part of it consists of a diary filled with 
names and circumstances of small importance ; and in point of in- 
teresting reading it cannot pretend to compete with the recent 
publications of Father Morris. The first Diary, which is desig- 
nated as Diartum p » um catalog, consists of 
little beyond the names of those who were ordained from the Col- 
lege, with the dates of their ordinations, together with a special 
and separate notice of such as were sent on the English mission. 
This, with the addition of some miscellaneous notices, extends 
from 1568, the date of the foundation of the College, down to the 
year 1780. The second Diary, which is fuller of incident, begins in 
1575 and ends in 1592. What will strike most readers at first 
sight is the immense number of Englishmen, some of them persons of 
family and note, some from the lower orders, who volunteered their 
services for the English mission, the dangers of which were so 
great, with the probability of ending their life in cruel sufferings. 
The number of priests executed for orming the functions of 
their office has never been adequately estimated, and there seems 
to have been a studious concealment on the part of unfriendly 
writers of the heroic manner in which these men met their fate. 
Some of these entries are in English, but the Diary itself is 
written in Latin. We give, asaspecimen of the former, part of 
the contents of two letters which reached the College from Eng- 
jand in February 1579, “ Declaring the tyrannical dealing of the 
vish preachers in England toward the godly Catholics.” We 
ve modernized the spelling, as there appears to be no reason for 
reprinting the capricious mode of representing words which pre- 
vailed at that time, only keeping the purposely altered spelling of 
the word bishop, which was tirst, we cade, invented by Bale for 
the designation of Roman bishops, and which we find here for the 
first time used by Roman Catholics to denote the bishops of the 
Establishment :-— 
One Tippet, a young man sometime student of Doway, was apprehended 
in this city, and brought before the bitesheepe of London and Mr. Recorder, 
where he was straitly examined in matters of conscience, to the which 


Tippet seems to have been soon after released, as he arrived at 
Rheims, to which place the College of Douay had been transferred, 
on March 18, 1579. 

Few English readers will know much of the history of the 
' foundation of the College of Douay or of its forcible ejectment 
| from Douay, when it found a new asylum at Rheims, and its 
subsequent return to the place of its birth. or all this and 
'a great deal of other interesting matter we must be content 
| to refer our readers to the valuable introduction to these 
| Diaries written by Dr. Knox, which occupies about a third 

of the volume. We should have been glad to notice at greater 

| length this interesting preface, which is full of information, and 
| appears to us generally trustworthy, though not absolutely imma- 
culate as regards statements of fact. We notice an error which 
struck us in course of reading. The imprisonment of Nicholas 
| Harpsfield in the Tower is said to have been of more than twenty 
| years’ duration. This is considerably exaggerated. Dr. Knox 
| probably follows Antony Wood’s account, who places his death 
in 1583; but it is now known that he died December 18, 1575. 
| The account of the training of the College, given as it is in 
_ Cardinal Allen’s own words, is specially interesting, particularly 
| the notice of the defect under which their students laboured for 
| want of being able to translate the Vulgate Latin of the Bible 
into good English while they were preaching, as there was 
'no English version which could be trusted, owing to the Cal- 
| vinistic turn given to all the passages of the New Testament 
that would admit of it in all the then existing English versions. 
On this point we may refer our readers to an article on the 
authorized New Testament of 1552 which appeared in the 
Saturday Review for February 2, 1878. We shall probably 
hear more of the Douay version in subsequent volumes of the 
series of which this may be considered the first. As far as this 
volume goes, we have nothing beyond the offer of the Cardinal to 
the Pope to produce such a version, and the assertion that the 
College had men quite fit for the execution of the work. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room for any notice of the impor- 
tant Index documentorum ineditorum. These are of the highest value, 
and almost entirely unknown. There are in all sixty-eight docu- 
ments, beginning with the Bull of Pope Pius V. confirming the 
Bull of his predecessor, Paul IV., for the erection of a 
University in the town of Douay, dated January 6,1560. All are 
arranged in chronological order, the last being of the year 1597. It 
is a miscellaneous collection, some being in Latin, some in English, 
somein Italian, some referring to public affairsssome bearing more on 
| matters of private interest. They have been derived from various 
sources, Some of those which are derived from our Public Record 
Office show the necessity of re-editing on a larger scale the first 
volume of the Domestic Papers published under the sanction of 
the Master of the Rolls. We have before now had occasion to 
notice the different principle on which that volume was edited from 
that adopted by subsequent calendarers, the entries being so 
short as to give very little idea of the contents of the papers, and 
the whole volume being rather of the nature of an index than 
a calendar. Amongst the most interesting of these papers 
are the six letters from Gregory Martin to Edmund Cam- 
pian the Jesuit, which are full of information as to the lives 
of persons whose names are known, but of whom little is re- 
corded elsewhere. They are dated from Douay and Rheims, from 
1575 to 1579, and are printed from documents in the archives of 
the English College at Rome. These are followed by eight other 
letters of the years 1582 and 1583, written by Dr. Richard Barret 
to Father Alphonsus Agazzari, rector of the English College at 
Rome. Of these we may call special attention to No. XXIIL, 
which contains the description of the scene which followed theexecu- 
tion of William Hart at York, March 15, 1583, as well as the 
account of the sufferings he and others had endured in prison. 
From some of these letters it appears that very confident hopes were 
entertained of the return of England to the Roman Catholic faith, 
though it is evident that the writer had to complain of 
who had been brought up in it, who had changed their 
religion and conformed to the Elizabethan standard of doctrine. 
Some of these, however, had again made their submission 
and been received into the Roman communion. There were others 
| who again relapsed, whilst of many of them it must be said that 
‘they were mere hypocrites, who followed the form of religion 
| which they found most for their own interest. The most remark- 
| able of these was Dr. Perne, who had been chaplain to Edward VI. 

and went backwards and forwards with each successive ebb and 
flow of the tide. We shall hope to hear more of these men in 
subsequent volumes of this series, and may hereafter probably 
‘recur to the subject. At present materials for this history are 
scarce; and we have no more space at command; but we must 
not conclude without remarking that this volume ought to have 
been more free from misprints, or without expressing our satis- 
faction with the excellent and comprehensive index which occupies 
the last forty pages of the book. 


| 
| 


directly he anewered as a good Christian Catholic, and, through God’s grace, | 


could not be perverted. Wherefore the biteshipe and the recorder, being 
outrageously moved against him, contrary to all justice, all law, they con- 
demned him to be whipped at a cart’s tail and to be bored through the ear 
with a hot iron, which was executed in most despiteful and cruellest 
manner that might be executed to any rogue, notwithstanding his brother, 
~— es that his — — was his abode, and that he had 

enty marks by the year; good and godly young man bearing all 
with wonderful patience, not letting to make Kae Be of his faith all 
the way of his m and as. yet, contrary to their own laws, they 
keep in Newgate. Written thers of December [1578]. 


AN OLD STORY OF MY FARMING DAYS.* 


HEB REUTER, the author of this charming amy 8a 
that he does not write “ for the young, but for the old, es 
take a book to fan away the flies, or to make them forget their 


* An Old Story of My Farming 3 (Ut mae Stromtid). By Fritz 
, Author of He the Year at rom the German by M. w. 
. @vols, London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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worries as they lie on the sofa in the afternoon.” We can readily | was a little man, with a red face and a very imposing red nose, 


believe that he will be a greater favourite with those who have 
= some way along the path of life than with those who 

ave but lately entered on it with light and springing step. 
Nevertheless we should think but poorly of any young people 
who should find An Old Story of My Farming Days dull 
reading. We should at once infer that either they were some- 
what sluggish by nature, or else that they had spoilt their taste 
for simple literature by unwholesome reading. To come to such 
a story as this after the extravagant novels which crowd the 
shelves of sur lending libraries is like coming to the plain fare 
of some well-managed farmhouse after the highly-seasoned 
dishes of a succession of feasts. Those whose palates are 
not so spoilt but that they still have a relish for home- 
made brown bread and butter will, we are sure, find this story 
much to their taste. It is good, honest, wholesome read- 
ing. The fresh breeze of the country blows through it and 
keeps ees 5 3 sweet and pure. Herr Reuter describes the 
countryfolk of Mecklenburg in much the same way as MM. 
Erckmann and Chatrian describe the countryfolk of Alsace and 
Lorraine. He is at home with all the joys and sorrows, the cares 
and labours of their everyday life. He paints a pastoral picture, 
but it is the picture of an artist who has spent his days among 
shepherds pad farmers, not of one who has merely wandered among 
them on a tour in his search of the picturesque. Such stories as 
these, when they are translated, do no small good. We would 
undertake to say that MM. Erckmann and Chatrian have done 
more to raise a kindly feeling in England towards France than all 
the alliances that have ever been made. Many an Englishman 
learnt for the first time as he read the translation of one or other of 
their stories that the French are as homely as we are ourselves. 
Tle learnt for the first time that they are not a nation wholly 
given to immorality, but that the family hearth, and the virtues 
that adorn it, are still to be found though the traveller has takena 
Cook’s Tourist-ticket and has crossed the Straits of Dover. We 
will undertake to say that in like manner not a few prejudices will 
be cleared away as regards the North Germans by these stories of 
Herr Reuter’s. No one can read them without feeling that— 
whether he wishes it or not—many a German has become almost 
his personal friend. He who has begun by liking Fritz and Hans, 
even though they live only in a story, cannot so easily hate all 
Germans in general. The good and grave Spaniards in Robinson 
Crusoe have been, we hold, in forming the opinion of the average 
Englishman about their countrymen, no unequal match for 
Philip II. and the Inquisition. 

But to come to the story itself. The only fault we can find 
with it is its length. So long as a story keeps interesting we do 
not know that any limits can properly be set to it. Indeed 
we so much dislike the trouble we have always to take at 
the beginning of a novel in getting acquainted with its cha- 
racters, that we should be well content to find an author 
who could, without ever becoming dull, spread out his story so as 
to fill up the reading time of a whole year. For two whole 
volumes—and each volume is long—we found nothing to skip. But 
in the beginning of the third we certainly found the narrative 
hang a little. The author is describing a very small and absurd 
Reform Club which was formed ina Mecklenburg town in the year 
1848. There is some humour in the description, but it is too long. 
Had it been much shorter the book would have been far better. 
But the interest again revived, and when the last chapter came we 
found that we parted most unwillingly with our author. We 


content ourselves with dwelling on some of the chief among the 
characters. There are not a few very pleasant young people, and 
not a little love-making and marrying, but in spite of them all the 
real hero of the story 1s an old farm-bailiff. e beg his pardon. 
In the beginning of the story he introduces himself as Mr. Farm- 
bailiff Brisig, but before the end comes, after his retirement from 
active life on a pension, he is engaged in the Mayor's Court of 
Justice at a salary of no less than fourpence an hour, and hence- 
forth is known as Mr. Assessor Briisig. We much doubt whether 
the author himself, when he began to write his story, ever in- 
tended to make this old fellow his hero, He had so well supplied 
himself with heroes and heroines of the proper age that he can 
scarcely have meant to make a queer old bailiff his chief character. 
We should imagine, however, that his affection for his own cre- 
ation grew upon him as it was from day to day being formed 
under his own hand, till at last he could no longer refuse him the 
very first place. In the last pages he represents himself as coming 
back after a long absence to the scene where he had laid his story, 
and as talking with those of the actors who were still left about 
their adventures of old. ‘ When,” he says, “‘we were alone 
together after supper, Fred laid his hand on my arm and asked, 
‘Who told you about the rendezvous?’ ‘ Brasig, I answered. 
‘So I thought,’ he said. ‘ Well, Brisig was the chief actor in 
the whole story.’ ‘You're right there,’ I replied.’” It is 
not, perhaps, unlikely that the author at last became, as 
we have said, so fond of this queer old character, who is really a 
creation of his own, that he was almost jealous, as it were, of the 
younger characters of his story. In fear, therefore, lest the reader 
might have been too careless to discover for himself the that 
Brasig bore, he may have thought it well himself to point it out 
tohim. Certainly the reader's first introduction to Mr. Farm- 
bailiff Brasig does not lead him for a moment to suspect that he is 
in the presence of ahero; but then we remember that the Persians 
‘were in like manner deceived when they first saw Agesilaus, He 


which he always held cocked up in the air. He wore a long-tailed 
loose, grey linen coat, striped trowsers, and long boots with yellow 
tops. He always kept his feet turned out in an exaggerated first 
position, which made his short legs look as if they were fastened 
to his body in the wrong way. Like our War Correspondents, 
he was fond of using big words; and, like them too, he 
did not always use them correctly. “Is it possible,” he asks, 
when he is first introduced to the reader, “is it possible that 
there is such insummate folly in the world ?” Many such 
mistakes does he make before we see the last of him. But 
this queer little fellow is found to have so warm a heart 
and so shrewd a wit that his absurdities are soon for- 
gotten, or, if remembered, are seen only to make his character 
more attractive. He used to boast, that though he was unmarried, 
he had nevertheless had three sweethearts at one time. But it is soon 
seen through all his oddities how tender and how pure throughout 
his life was his devotion to the sister of his friend Hawermann, 
He had been too poor to marry her, and she, to provide a home 
for her mother, had married a dull farmer, Joseph Nussler, or Young 
Joseph, as he is always called. Briisig watches over her likea 
brother, and when her twin daughters were born he was godfather 
to one of them. It is a pretty scene when the girls were con- 
firmed. Briisig was of course in the church. He remembered 
how years ago he had in like manner gone to be confirmed with 
his two companions, Charles Brandt and Christian Guhl. When 
the examination began his anxieties as to the success of Mina, his 
god-daughter, were almost too much for him :—‘‘ I’m afraid she 
will break down completely,’ he said, and then he blew his nose 
and wiped his eyes.” But here we will quote the author :— 


Briisig underwent a frightful martyrdom while the examination was 
going on; he was so terrified lest his god-daughter Mina should break 
down, and every time she answered a question rightly he gave vent to such 
a tempestuous sigh, that if Mr. Behrens had been a clergyman of the new 
school, he would have imagined that he had brought some miserable sinner 
to repent in dust and ashes.—“ God be praised and thanked!” murmured 
the sinner, “ Mina knows her catechism.” Then going up to Frank: “ It’s 
coming now, only listen.” And getting round to the other side of Hawer- 
mann: “ Do listen, Charles, Mina will have it. Mina will have to answer 
the great water question. I knew it quite well, but Christian Guhl couldn’t 
answer it, so I was made to say it instead. Il’ve forgotten all but the 
beginning now: ‘For water truly accomplishes nothing, but only the 
spirit of God.’ ”—While Mina gave the answer without hesitation the old 
man repeated it after her word for word. 


When the confirmation was over, the girls came up to receive his 
kiss and blessing :— 


He raised his eyebrows as high as he could, and frowned solemnly, so as 
to make himself look as paternal as possible. And he succeeded very well 
as far as Louisa and Lina were concerned, but when his little Mina came 
to him, he felt as if he himself were a child again, and caught her in his 
arms, saying so that she only could hear: “ Never mind, Mina, never 
mind. I'll give you something nice.” And because he could think of 
nothing suitable on the spur of the t, and ch d to have his 
handkerchief in his hand, he added: “I'll give you a dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs—nice bright ones too.’ For he wanted to do the thing well 
when he was about it. 


When a handsome young fellow, Rudolph Kurz, comes wooing 
Mina, old Briisig thinks that he must keep a watch over the girl, 
and see that Rudolph means honestly by her. Accordingly he 
climbs up intoa cherry-tree over the arbour where the lovers meet. 
He hears a proposal made and accepted. The young lovers then 
began to consider how they should manage to break the news to 


: Mina’s parents. They wished that Briisig were there, as he could 
shall not attempt to give any exact analysis of the plot, but shall | 


have helped them. ‘The old fellow “ let his legs dangle in the air, 
and shouted ‘Here he is!’ Bump! He came down on the 
ground, and stood before the lovers with an expression on his red 
face which seemed to say that he considered himself a competent 
judge on even the most delicate points of feeling.” Rudolph was 
very angry with him, and told him he ought to have been ashamed 
of listening. “‘ You ought to have been ashamed of yourself,’ 
Briisig replied, ‘for having fallen in love with Mina without Mrs. 
Niissler’s leave.’” Rudolph told him that he understood nothing 
about such things. “‘ What!’ said Brisig, ‘have you ever been 
engaged to three girls at once? J have, sir, and quite openly 
too, and yet you say I know nothing about such things!’” Inthe 
end he undertakes to help the lovers all he can, but first sending 
off Mina to pick him a blue flower, he takes advantage of her 
absence to say to Rudolph, “I want you to understand clearly 
from the very beginning that I will strangle you if ever you 
cause my little godchild to shed a tear.” Happily there was no 
need for strangling. Later on in the story the young lovers are 
married, and Brisig for his wedding present gives Mina the little 
blue flower which he had carefully treasured up. Nothing is more 
charming than the way in which the old fellow always tries to 
hide the motives which led to his good actions. “‘Oh Brisig, 
said to him on one occasion the parson’s widow, ‘I've always 
looked upon you as a heathen, and now I see that you're a Chris- 
tian.’ ‘I know nothing about that, Mrs. Behrens,’ he answered. 
‘I’m sure of this, however, that what little I've been able to 
do in this matter kas been done as an assessor, and not as a 
Christian.’” 

We are scarcely leaving ourselves space to say a word about the 
other characters of the story, and yet many of them are admirable. 
Hawermann, another farm-bailiff, is in his way as fine a man as his 
friend Briisig. Young Joseph, who scarcely ever opens his mouth 
but to say “ It all depends upon circumstances,’ and who, never- 
theless, is reproached by his wife with causing her deafness by his 
constant chattering, is very amusing. No less amusing is Fred 
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TriGdelfitz, a young farmer’s apprentice. Behrens, the old pastor, 
would have been no unworthy successor to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, while his wife was as notable a woman as even Mrs. Prim- 
rose herself. Then there is the old Jewish money-lender, Moses, 
who, as an article of faith, always wore his worst coat on the 
Christian Sabbath, but nevertheless is at the end pronounced by 
the pastor’s widow to be, if a Jew in faith, yet a Christian in 

ractice. There are other characters besides, and enough of them 
to furnish out half-a-dozen ordinary novels, while the adventures 
that befall them and the scenes in which they are engaged are full 
of humour. We must not forget to add that the translator, Mr. 
Macdowall, has done his part of the work very well, and we must 
thank him for introducing us to a story so innocent, so pleasant, 
and so humorous, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, - 
IV. 


OVERS of Switzerland will welcome a book which does 
justice to the many charms of the playground of Europe. If 
a prize were to be given for the most sumptuous Christmas book of 
the year, as far as it has gone, Switzerland; described by Woldemar 
Raden (Bickers and Son) would carry off the crown. There 
is really nothing that can be said about the country, and no 
feature of the scenery or trait of the manners of peasants, hotel- 
keepers, and tourists, which is not described or drawn in these 
. To use a slang expression of the Hegelians, ‘The 
quantitative estimate is the easiest,” and a quantitative estimate 
proves that there are about a hundred “full-page plates” in the 
volume. The name of the smaller woodcuts is legion. As to the 
ualitative estimate, there is an originality, a naive Teutonism in 
the drawings of the many German artists employed on the work, 
which is peculiarly ing. The prowess of a bull ata picnic is 
well illustrated on p. 7. Here is a well-dressed lad being helped 
over a hurdle by three young German ladies. All are much 
alarmed ; but the gentleman is especially the victim of “ green 
fear.” On the next page is as imposing a view of the Jungfrau as 
can be cut on boxwood. The scenes of peasant life are 
designed with pleasing attention to detail, and with 
happy, but not mawkish, domestic sentiment. You see the 
jolly little cherub over the child's cradle, the crucifix in the corner, 
the framed head of Christ on the wall. Turn the page, and you 
are on the high rocks with chamois and the shy ptarmigan, or 
gazing on the gables and the turrets of old houses in St. Gall, or 
studying the costume of an woman from Appenzell. The 
delightful market-place of Zug has been drawn a hundred times, 
but never better, never with a keener sense of all its points, than 
by Herr Bauernfeind. The picture of the Ober-Aar Glacier 
(p. 251) has almost the completeness of a work in colour, so 
immediate in effect, so true in feeling is the woodcut. The letter- 
press is a worthy companion of the designs, and possesses the same 
naturalness, simplicity, and power. We are tempted to linger 
over Switzerland, for most of the other works on our list are mere 
stories for children and the childlike, books which give pleasure 
to the proper readers, but which are by no means exciting. 

One exception must be made. Zhe Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen (F, Warne and Co.) are compiled from the most cred- 
ible documents, the most authentic sources, and are astonishingly 
illustrated by M. A. Bichard. The designs are coloured; and we 
follow a delightful braggart baron, all moustache, impudence, and 
cocked hat, through a score of adventures. The leap of the Baron 
over the hedge, with the yellow coach at his back, must have 
happened, and M. Bichard must have seen it. Indeed M. Bichard 
seems to have accompanied the Baron everywhere; it is impossible 
to account otherwise for the amazing reality of his sketches. 

Bel Marjory (L. Meade. John F, Shaw and Co.) has cer- 
tainly the merit of a plot which is original; whether it is 
egreeable or not the reader must decide. Mrs. Fraser, the 
beroine’s mother, returns from India to the house of her husband's 
old servant, and there, on the night of her arrival, Bel Marjory is 
born. The old servant, Anne Symmons, who is devoted to her 
mistress, persuades Mrs. Fraser to remove to the house she owns 
in Bloomsbury, which is let in lodgings and ruled by the careful 
Anne. When Marjory is nine years old her mother dies of con- 
sumption, and she 1s left to the charge of Anne, who promptly 
appropriates the money intended for Marjory’s schooling to that 
of her own son Peter. When Marjory is fifteen she makes ac- 
quaintance with a Mrs. Edgar, whose son had nearly died of fever 
at Mrs. Fraser's house twelve years before. Ile is now a middle- 
aged man and arising surgeon. By these es gy Marjory is sent 
to school, and at twenty-one goes to live with Anne and Peter, 
now a schoolmaster at Wapping. Peter thinks himself a genius 
and writes a sceptical poem, which he is ouly prevented from pub- 
lishing by a marvellous dream, showing the mischief it would do to 

rsons with ‘early views.” Soon afterwards he falls ill, and 

‘jory is so terrified that she pe gen to marry him, though all 
the while loving Mr. Edgar. In the end Peter dies of consump- 
tion. The writing is sometimes powerful, though the story is 
often improbable. 

Lady Betty’s Governess (Lucy Ellen Guernsey, Shaw and Co.) 
This is an unusually successful attempt to reproduce the 
manners of the seventeenth century. ‘The hervine and narrator, 
Margaret Merton, is a clergyman’s daughter, who goes into Devon- 
shire in 1637 to be governess to a wilful and deformed little girl, 
Lady Betty Stanton, She manages her pupil so well that in the 


| first proposed. The reader has, however, neither a distinct con- 
| ception of the characters nor much interest in them, and the book 
| altogether lacks the individuality which made the author's 


course of a few months the child is transformed into a reasonable 
being, and Margaret has gained the esteem of all the family. We 
learn that she must have been very pretty from the fact that, 
before she had been in the house six months, she had had several 
—— of marriage, among them one from a kinsman of Lord 

tanton’s, whom she finally marries. The echo of the rebellion 
was beginning to be heard, even in the wilds of Devonshire; but 
the story is only concerned with the events of a year, and ends 
before the war has broken out. The book is well and simply 
written, without much use of the stock archaisms, It will give 
pleasure to its readers. 

Winfred (L. E. G. Shaw and Co.) bears marks of being 
by the same hand as Lady Betty's Governess. We have an- 
other story of the seventeenth century, though the date of the 
opening of this one is after the battle of Sedgemoor; and the scene 
is again laid in Devonshire. Winifred herself is very like 
Margaret Merton in new scenes; but her character is so at- 
tractive that we can hardly wish her to be different. Winifred 
Evans is the daughter of a yeoman on the borders of Somerset- 
shire ; and, when the reader is introduced to her, she has reached 
the age of fifteen. She discovers a wounded soldier in a ditch, who 
turns out to be Arthur Carew, brother of her patroness Lady 
Peckham, the lady of the manor. By Winifred’s aid he escapes 
Colonel Kirke’s vigilance and goes abroad; but she never forgets 
him, though in the next three years she sees many changes. Her 
parents die, and she goes to live in Bristol with an uncle and aunt, 
where she meets with a kinswoman of Lady Peckham, Lady 
Corbet, who takes her into her house as governess to her daughter. 
There are many governesses in these Christmas works, ini- 
fred was a good girl and married well. Miss Guernsey has 
written two very pleasant stories; but she must be careful not 
to fall into a groove and tire her readers by too great a similarity 
in her choice of subjects and characters. 

Memorable Battles in English Hist (W. H. Davenport 
Adams. Griffith and Farran).—Mr. venport Adams has 
undertaken a task of which he by no means knows the difficulty. 
It requires —_ a special faculty to describe a battle so as to 
convey to the reader an intelligible idea of the situa tion, and 
this faculty Mr. Adams lacks. He has consulted a long list of autho- 
rities, and hag conscientiously put his materials together; but after 
all his troubie the student does not feel much wiser about the 
battle than he did before. Perhaps he may reply that this is the 
fault of the student. The writing, tuo, is in many places confused, 
and the sentences would be better for being broken up. What, for 
instance, is the meaning of the following passage (vol. ii. p. 121) P— 
‘ The allied soldiers, on the other hand, while not mistrusting the 
capacity of their chief, could not but fear that the mortifications 
he had experienced were driving him into an act of madness in an 
attack upon a superior force, defended by formidable entrench- 
ments, and well supplied with heavy ordnance. But these were 
the feelings that Marlborough had wished to excite.” What feel- 
ings? Each battle is followed by a biography of the commander. 
That of Lord Clive seems to owe a deal to Macaulay’s essay. 
The book is likely to interest boys, to whom the details of manners, 
customs, and laws which take up so large a part of history are 
only a weariness, 

Looking Back (Mary Shipley. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday). 
The fictitious literature of the present day divides itself into two 
classes; that devoted to the accumulation of horrors of all kinds, 
and that which describes the tenor of an absolutely uneventful life. 
The observation that every man or woman’s life containsthe elements 
of a tragedy has been often made, but writers rarely see that, if 
the interest they wish to create is not excited by outward circum- 
stances, it must result from the gradual unfolding of character. 
It is from the want of iving this that the author of Looking 
Back has failed. The  sacreeoe. not fulfil the promise of its early 
chapters, which tell of the heroine’s experiences when she was 
first sent to school, and of her nightly prayer that “she might 
dread the grave as little as her bed,” which she always under- 
stood to mean that the grave was no larger than her bed, and that 
it was her duty to dread it. The rest of the story is taken up 
with Dorothy's disappointment in her love affair with Stephen 
Wakefield and with her iage to him ten years after he had 


Gabriele Vaughan pleasant reading. 

The Rector's Home (Agnes Giberne. Seeley and Oo.)—Miss 
Giberne has made a place for herself in a certain class of literature, 
and her last work will help to keep up her popularity. It is 
easily and fluently written, and the plot is tolerably original and 
has some humour. The heroine is the Rector's eldest daughter 
Phyllis Verney, who at the age of nineteen conceives a romantic 

assion, very common among girls of her type, for a mid 

y- Mrs. Lascelles is a lady of great beauty and fascination, who 
fully appreciates Phyllis’s devotion, and thinks she would make a 
desirable and submissive daughter-in-law. Her son Algernon, who 
is completely under her power, is persuaded to imagine himself in 
love; but Mr. Verney. ce some glimmering of the real state of 
affairs, and declines to allow anything to be said on the subject for 
ayear. Atthe end of the time Phyllis has become more able to 
judge for herself, and refuses Algernon. She shortly afterwards 
'marries her father's curate—a highly suitable, if rather tame, 
conclusion. We are thankful that she does not become a 
verness, 


. Uncle Chesterton's Heir (Mme. Colomb. Routledge).—Thie 
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is @ most curious jumble of French and English manners. The 
scene of the story and the names are English, the behaviour of 
the characters is thoroughly French. The book opens with a letter 
from @ rich Indian merchant to his lawyer saying that he wishes 
for a ho r and an heir, and his two nieces and their sons 
are to draw lots for the former position. One lady, Mrs. Molloy, 
declines the competition, and the other steps into the vacant place. 
Of course the two boys of the two ladies in question are brought 
= widely different ways, with widely different results. Mrs. 

olloy has only sixty pounds a year, and has to eke it out by 
teaching the lawyer's daughter, a little girl called Laura Pouncerby, 
who lives close to the Green Park, though Mrs. Molloy resides 
with her son at Clapham, and must have found her daily journey 
a bore. At Clapham Alfred and his cousin, Robert Littleton, 
meet at a school which has periodical prize-givings, and where 
the boys are crowned with laurel wreaths, and freely embrace their 
parents. Do they do these things at Clapham? It is needless to 
say that Alfred prospers in a marvellous way with everything he 
undertakes, and ends by becoming an artist and murrying Miss 
Pouncerby—a ote young person for whom the reader early 
conceives @ profound dislike. 

Every Girls Annual (Edited by Miss Alicia Leith. Routledge). 
This is a delightful book. First there is a charming story by Mrs. 
Molesworth, called “ Hermy,” about a very queer, old-fashioned 
little girl, quite different from any other little girl who has been 
written about before. Hermy had a passion for newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and one day cut out all she could find relating to the 
name of Thompson, pasted them neatly on to some large sheets of 
paper, and sent them to a certain shopkeeper of the Thompson 
clan, hoping to get some dress patterns in return, as a present for 
her mamma. The letter fell into the hands of the wrong Mr. 
Thompson, annoyed him a good deal, and had a great influence 
over the rest of her life. There is also a good ghost story by 
Mrs. Riddell, called “Brave Lady Grace,” and an interesting de- 
— of Japanese children by Sir David Wedderburn, besides 
a sketch of John Bunyan, and other instructive papers. It is 
very unusual to find a volume in which almost everything is so 


The Young Deserter (Oliphant) is a tale of the siege of Stral- 
sund by Wallenstein’s army during the Thirty Years’,War. The 
hero has exceptional luck, for he first deserts his native city to 
enlist in the invading army, then repents and tries to come back 
again ; but, on being carried away by the sea, is picked up by a 
Swedish vessel, and forced to serve under the banner of Gustavus 
Adolphus. He reappears in Stralsund in less than a year after he 
left it, and is foremost in repulsing the enemy. We dread to 
think what would have been his fate had he been made prisoner. 
The tale, which reads rather like a first effort, contains many 
things which will be new to most people, and is concerned with an 
interesting period of history. 

Grandmother Dear (Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan).—Mrs. 
Molesworth ends her story by saying she hopes her little book 
may help to make Christmas brighter to some children. It is 
quite certain that any who are fortunate enough to receive it as a 

resent will spend a happy day in reading it. The hero and 
eroines, Ralph, Sylvia, and Molly Heriott, are very different, but 
all very natural. Molly is very eager and puzzle-headed, and what 
she calls “ untact,” but winning, and fond of her grandmother, 
with whom they all three live in her home in the South of France. 
The old lady, who is quite an ideal grandmother, tells the children 
the stories about her own childhood which take up the greater 
of the book, and though the adventures are not very startling 
in themselves, they possess the unfailing interest which the record 
of a generations always has for the present. 
ly a Cat (Mrs. H. B. Paull. Routledge) is written with the 
praiseworthy object of trying to interest people in the welfare of 
cats. The puss in question hada very comfortable time, though 
he enjoyed few adventures worth mentioning. On the whole, 
he conducted himself with great propriety, and was only once 
known even to take a bird in his mouth. He died at the age of 
seventeen, when a monument recording his virtues was erected to 
his memory. 

We have received many large packets of magnificent Christ- 
mas Cards. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send Christmas 
greetings embowered in honeysuckles and roses, printed on long 
cards which will make the walls of schoolrooms and nurseries 
bright till Christmas comes again. A new sort of cards contain 
pictures of poets and appropriate quotations from their works. A 
robin redbreast, outhel among hollyberries, decorates an almanac. 
Mr. Sulman’s cards are gay enough for the most joyous taste ; 
those of Mr. Marcus Ward excel in ingenuity and delicacy of 

i A Christmas procession of children marching to a tune is 
pe ge | re The cards of Messrs. De La Rue are in many 
series, must satisfy the archeological, the medieval, the 
Playful, the devout, and the humorous tastes of children and their 

iends. Their almanacs and pocket-books in Russia leather are 
enough to reconcile enemies of the Northern Empire. If we are 
to make a favourite, Pocket-book No. 4060, FF, seems the most 
desirable. Time would fail us to speak of the diaries of Messrs. 
Letts; thoroughly business-like articles. Their “ useful box” will 
keep even a careless housekeeper in labels of every description for 
months. The inventor of this box deserves well of humanity. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


T must have occurred at some time to all of us to have fallen 
in with a charming young lady by whom we found ourselves 
attracted, in spite of “ that dreadful chaperon” under whose 
tutelage the Fates unfortunately compelled her to make her début, 
We have no better way of describing the feelings with which we 
have studied the Sketches for Cottages and other Buildings *, which 
have been put out by Mr. Norman Shaw, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. M. B. Adams. These sketches in themselves 
are thoughtful and picturesque contributions to that revival 
of our genuine latest-Gothic architecture in its homelier 
phases which had its head-quarters in the South-Eastern 
counties, of which high roofs, overhanging eaves, massy 
chimneys, roomy porches, “ post and pan,” or else overlapping 
tiles, were among the most conspicuous features both of usefulness 
and beauty. Here and there, to be sure, we find some wilful retro- 
cession into forms of a later and inferior style demanded by that in- 
comprehensible allegiance of our modern architects to that mythical 
Queen Anne of theirs, who certainly was not the wife of George of 
Denmark. But, on the whole, the series is an honest attempt at a 
genuine revival of the national “ Tudor.” We turn to the title- 
page, and what do we see? All those half-timbered or tiled houses, 
cottages, and shops, chapels, and workmen’s clubs are “ designed to 
be constructed in the Patent Cement Slab System of ” the builder 
who also appears as publisher. Cement slab building may be 
the coming style, but, if so, let it honestly show itself and develop 
itself. Paxton, when he invented that glass house architecture 
which was to drive all other styles out of the field, was even osten- 
tatious in producing visible glass constructions only more gigantic 
than any purveyor of cucumber frames would ever have thought 
of. Weask the same from the apostle and patentee of cement 
slabs, These designs, charming in their own materials, would 
become pretentious shams as carried out according to the fancy of 
their chaperon. Happily there is no reason why they should be 
so misused, and if the public will forget or blot out the title- 
page, it will be the possessor of a very seasonable and graceful 
contribution to the general artistic progress of the country. 

Mr. Morell’s Philosophical Fragments + make up a modest-look- 
ing volume which gives the compact results of much careful 
reading and thought. The historical chapters contain an account 
of modern German philosophy which, though very brief, is clear 
and just; we may mention in particular the summary of Kant’s 
ideas as a difficult piece of work well done. In a separate essay 
ou the Theory of Knowledge Mr. Morell endeavours to strike a 
balance between speculation and common sense as to the existence 
of an external world, which he treats as a highly probable hy 
thesis naturally suggested in experience, and producing conviction 
and being relied on for practical use in the same way as the 
accepted hypotheses which are the instruments of various branches 
of science. The book is completed by three discourses on the 
theory of education, where Mr. Morell applies his psychological 
studies to illustrate a subject with which he is practically 
acquainted. His warnings are chiefly directed against the 
scattered and superficial imparting of disjointed facts; they are 
reiterated and earnest on the necessity of not embarking children 
on a foreign language before the mother tongue has been fairly 
well mastered. The science of education is still so much in its 
infancy that the best opinions may differ considerably. Mr. 
Morell’s may not always command assent, but they are never 
irrational. 

Messrs. Key's and Elphinstone’s Compendium of Precedentet 
is a full and practical manual of the forms most likely to be re- 
quired in common use. It does not profess to be a scientific 
treatise, like the collection known by Mr. Davidson’s name; and 
it appears to aim at meeting the convenience of solicitors and 
conveyancing clerks rather than counsel. An undertaking thus 
limited, however, is neither unimportant nor superfluous. Many 
legal documents of considerable moment are prepared in solicitors’ 
offices, and never settled by counsel; and a trustworthy guide for 
work of this kind, sufficiently copious in its variety of matter and 
adequate to the modern standard of conveyancing style, was cer- 
tainly a desideratum. The names of the editors are of themselves 
enough to warrant the quality of the work; and the expectation 
they naturally raise is contirmed by such examination as we have 
been able to make. 

Mr. Thomas has done a useful piece of work in compiling a 
little book § which is not intended to save students the trouble of 
looking at the statutes for themselves, but which will be valuable 
both to guide them through the “single sentences of enormous 
length,” of which Sir James Stephen has spoken, and as a con- 
venient book of reference. 

A new edition has appeared of Mrs. Gordon’s interesting memoir 


* Sketches for Cottages and other Buildings designed to be Constructed in 
the Patent Cement Slab System of W. H. Lascelles. From Sketches and 
Notes by R. Norman Shaw, R.A. Drawn by Maurice B. Adams, A.R.1.B.A. 
W. H. les. 1878. 


+ Philosophical Fragments written during Intervals of Business. By 
J.D. Morell, LL.D. London: Longmans & Co. 1878. 


~ A Compendium of Precedents in Conveyancing, comprising the Forms 
Required in Ordinary Practice. By Thomas Key and Howard Warburton 
Elphinstone.. 2 vols. London: Maxwell & Son, 1878. 


Leading Statutes: Summarized for the Use of Students. By Ernest 
C. Thomas, Author of “ Leading Cases in Constitutional Law.” loubn 3 
Stevens & Haynes. 
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of her father, the well-known Christopher North* of Blackwood's 
Magazine. Reference to the astonishingly bard words which 
were given and taken in the early days of that magazine might 
advantageously be made by people who in these times are apt to 
resent any criticism as an offence. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous to literature than a return to the ancient methods; but, on 
the other hand, there is such a thing as being too thin-skinned. 
Mr. Kegan Paul has supplemented his interesting Life of God- 


win by a volume of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Imlay tf, pre- ' 


ceded by @ memoir, in which he puts forward, at greater 

th the view of Mary Wollstonecraft’s character which 
he suggested in his Life of Godwin. “The name of Mary 
Wollstonecraft,” he begins by saying, “has long been a mark for 
obloquy and scorn. Living and dying as a Christian, she has been 
ealled an Atheist—always a hard name, but harder still some 
years ago. She ran counter to the customs of society, yet not 
wantonly or lightly, but with forethought, in order to carry out a 
moral theory gravely and religiously adopted.” People who 
adopt such a course as this must of course expect to find societ 
resenting their rebellion, and Mary Wollstonecraft chose for atta 
the one point on which experience has shown it to be necessary 
to keep a most jealous guard. What Mr. Paul says of her motives 
need not be the less true because they led her in a most unfortu- 
nately mistaken direction; but the world will always judge by 
results. No one suffered more bitterly for her mistake than did 
Mary Wollstonecraft herself, and it is assuredly an act of justice 
to rescue her name from imputations needlessly and unjustly cast 
upon it. Mr. Paul's Memoir is, as might have been expected from 
his Life of Godwin, highly interesting, and his enthusiasm for 
his subject may explain his having included in the letters 
yarious details which, to our thinking, could very well have 
been spared. Indeed we must confess to having found the Memoir 
the better part of the book, and wishing that the volume had been 
cast in a narrative form with such extracts from the letters as 
seemed desirable. No doubt, however, there are many difficulties 
in preparing a volume of this kind, and it is at least pleasant to 
find an author who thinks more of his subject than of himself. In 
the Memoir there is one curiously characteristic story of Godwin. 
Just before she died, Mary Wollstonecraft (then Mrs. Godwin) 
took an anodyne to relieve her from pain. ‘The medicine had an 
immediate effect, and she turned to her husband, who held her 
hand, with a sigh of relief, and said, ‘Oh, Godwin, [ am in 
heaven.’ But even at that moment Godwin declined to be 
entrapped into the admission that heaven existed, and he calmly 
replied, ‘ You mean, my dear, that your physical sensations are 
somewhat easier.’” 

Mr. Hayward, considering that it would be “a somewhat 
hazardous experiment” to reprint, as has often been suggested to 
him, the whole series of his well-known essays {, has chosen rather 
to publish “a selection carefully revised.” 1n the first volume we 
have, among others, excellent pore on Sydney Smith, Miss 
Edgeworth, Beyle (de Stendhal), and Alexandre Dumas the 
elder. Mr. Hayward’s advice to those who wish to appreciate 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings is admirable, and we may hope that 
the reappearance of his essay may teach some devourers of novels 
that they can find in her not only infinitely better, but far more 
amusing, matter than that with which they are accustomed to gorge 
themselves. Upon the extraordinary career of Henri Beyle (by 
the way the name should surely be Henry) Mr. Hayward has 
some very pertinent remarks, from which we may quote the one 
which closes the article :—‘‘ They (his works) belong pre-eminently 
to what he calls the class of insolent works, which require and 
compel readers to think; and if, as many apprehend, the prevalent 
fashion for cheap reprints should end by deteriorating literature 
and lowering the popular taste, there will be some comfort in 
reflecting that it has occasionally rescued from unmerited neglect 
the name and writings of a man of thought, observation, and 
sensibility, like Beyle.” The republication of the essay on Dumas 
is especially welcome, for reasons similar to those which make us 
pleased again to see that on Miss Edgeworth. Dumas is but toa 
small extent appreciated at his true value in England. A recent 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica contained an article which 
showed with painful clearness how shallow is the commonplace 
notion of his nes in literary history, and Mr. Hayward is one of 
the very few English writers of thought and cultivation who have re- 
cognized and recorded Dumas’s extraordinary powers and influence. 
A good many people interested in the drama have found out by this 
time that Dumas's Henri III. et sa Cour was the first romantic 
drama performed on the stage of the Francais; but very few have 
taken the trouble, es Mr. Hayward did, to discern the true genius 
which gave impulse to growths so exuberant, in plays, romances, 
tales, travel-talk, and what not, that men had some excuse for 
denying the possibility of their all having sprung from one source. 
Mr. Hayward has shown that Dumas’s extraordinary fertility of 
composition, even if we take as actually his all that bears his name, is 
not altogether unparalleled. Mr, Hayward is not blind to the faults 
of Dumas; but he has no hesitation in pronouncing that his merits 
far outweigh them. The writer points out many qualities of the 
great novelist and playwright which are sure to be missed by 


* Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson, Compiled from Family 
Papers and other sources by his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. New Edition. 
Edinburgh : T. C. Jack. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory Memoir by 
Cc. oni! Paul. ane : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

} Selected Essays. By A. Hayward, Esq., QC. 2 vols. London: 

Longmans & Co. 


people who only know his work superficially, and he ends his essay 
with an estimate of Dumas’s rank in literature with which we com- 
pletely agree. “A title to fame,” he says, “ like a chain of proofs 
may be cumulative.” So, he observes, it was ‘with Voltaire, an 

Dumas must be jadged by the same standard.’ “So judged—as he 
will be when French criticism shall raise its drooping head and 


| have time to look about it—he will cettainly take rank as°one of 


the three or four most popular, influential, and gifted writers that 
the France of the nineteenth century has produced.”* We haye 
only two faults to find with Mr. Hayward’s paper on Dumas— 
that he has given currency to a common mis-spelling of Monte 
Cristo ; and, in speaking of the Tour de Nesle, has written Gaillard 
for Gaillardet. In Mr. Hayward’s second volume the most attrac- 
tive paper to general readers will probably be that on England and 
France, which deals with the social aspects of the two countries. 
We must be content with pointing to this, and recommending 
Mr. Hayward’s two volumes as pleasant and instructive reading. 

Mr. Alger has made a careful and appreciative translation of 
Von Wasielswki’s Life of Schumann *, to which Mr. Barrett has. 
prefixed a short and pertinent preface. The book will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of Schumann, and indeed by all who care for 
the history of an artistic life. ; 

The second volume of Messrs. Bell's translation of Lessing’s 
dramatic writings + contains eight comedies, five of which appear 
for the first time in English, while the translation of the remain- 


_ing three is based upon that of the late Rev. J. Holroyd. It is 
| but latel 


that general attention has been directed to Lessing 
among English readers; and people who read of Lessing’s 
comedies in Mr. Sime’s excellent volumes will now have an o 
portunity of making acquaintance with them without the trouble 
of reading them in German. 

Miss Smith's little volume}, which announces itself as dealing 
with “two distinguished persons,” will give some pleasure to 
spiritualists, or, as she would call them, “ spiritists,” and is alto- 
gether an amusing curiosity. 

The number of people who have lately been anxious to instruct. 
their fellow-men on all kinds of subjects by means of “ primers” 
is extraordinary. Among the matters fit for this sort of éducation 
the important one of health has until now been neglected. Messrs. 
Hardwicke and Bogue issue a series on this subject §, from which 
we have before us:—Alcohol; tts Use and Abuse, Premature 
Death ; its Promotion and Prevention, The House and its Surround- 
ings, and Exercise and Training, The little books are plainly and 
sensibly written, and may be of real use. 

The growth of examinations naturally leads to a growth of 
books ab»ut examinations. Messrs. Groombridge’s Guide to the 
Matriculation Examination || isa favourable specimen of this kind. 
The remarks on translation in pp. 18-19 are very good; but there 
is of course an element which can never be accurately ’foreseen in 
the special inclinations of an examiner. But the faults of the 
system are in more than one passage brought out the more strongly 
by the skill with which the writer of the Guide has tried to meet. 

em. 

Dr. Shuldham’s little book], although written in what strikes us 
as an undesirable style, will no doubt be welcome to people who 
believe in homceopathy. 

A third edition has appeared of Dr. Bennett's work on Con- 
sumption **, the reproduction of which in French, four years ago, 
modified, as Dr. Bennett is told, “ considerably the current of pro- 
fessional feeling, and the treatment of Phthisis in France.” To 
the present edition is added an appendix specially devoted to the 
consideration of climates. 

The interesting letters of Balzac tt, which were reviewed at 
length some time ago in these columns, have been well translated 
into English by Mr. Kenney. The English has the advantage of 
the French in being preceded by a memoir of Balzac by the sister, 
to whom many of the letters are addressed. 

A cheap and convenient edition has a of Mr. Herbert. 
Spencer's well-known essays on education , which he tells us in a 
pratnos have been translated into French, German, Italian, Russian, 

ungarian, Dutch, and Danish. 

In the second and revised edition of Captain Will's and Lieu- 
tenant Dalton’s Artillerist’s Handbook §§ many questions have 


_* Life of Robert Schumann; with Letters—1833-18 ~ Von 
Wasielswki. Translated by A. L. Alger. With Preface by W. A. tt, 


B.Mus. London: William Reeves. 
ng. Translated from the German. 


+ The Dramatic. Works of G. E. Lessi 
Edited by Ernest Bell, M.A. Vol. 11.—Comedies. London: George Belb 


& Sons. 
} Recollections of Two Distinguished Persons: La Marquise de Boi. 
and the Count de Waldeck. By Mary R, Darby Smith. ustrated wit' 


Photographs. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 

§ Health Primers. London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 

|| Groontbridge’s Guides to the Examinations of the University of 
London. A Guide to the Matriculation Examination. London: Groom- 
bridge & Sons. 

{| Coughs and their Cure. By E. D.Shuldham, M.D, London: The 
Homeopathic Publishing Company, 

** On the Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption. By James H 
Bennett, M.D. ‘Third Edition. AC ill. ord 

tt The Correspondence of Honoré de Balzac. With a Memoir by his 
Sister, Mme. de Surville. Translated by C. Lamb Kenney. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


tt Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Physi By Herbert Spencer. 


Cheap Edition. London and Edinburgh : W & Norgate. 
The Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference. By Captain ea os Wil, 
ne, and. Lieutenant J. C. Dalton, R.H.A. Sezond Edition. mdon : 


, Clowes & Sons. 
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been rewritten and added, and marginal references to text-books 
had to speak of a singular! 
me little time ago we occasion of a si 
foolish attempt at new emendations of Shakspeare. Mr. Balloch’s 
venture in the same direction * was, we infer from an expression in 
the preface, made under circumstances which prevent us from 
classing the two productions together. But, with every desire to 
find something commendable in Mr. Bulloch’s work, we cannot 
say more of it than that it shows a considerable amount of mis- 
placed ingenuity. Asan instance of this we may quote Hamlet’s 
speech to Osric concerning Laertes :—‘ Sir, his definement suffers 
no perdition in you; though I know to divide him inventorially 
would dizzy the arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in 
respect of his quick sail.” The italicized words Mr. Bulloch would 
to wit but Yaw Mynheer. 

In adaintily printed volume Mr. Lear — us @ good translation 
of certain selections from the Pensées of Pascal.t “ Perhaps,” Mr. 
Lear says modestly, “ this little book will lead some to dig for 
themselves in the mine of thought and philosophy whence it is 
drawn.” Even if it does not have this result, the volume can be 
recommended for its own sake. 

Mr. Davies’s account of Lord Collingwood { may perhaps have 
special interest at this time, though at any time the life of such 
a man would be interesting. Mr. Davies’s volume is not intended to 
be strictly consecutive or exhaustive, but is not the less attrac- 
tive for that reason. 


* Studies on the Text of Shakspeare: with numerous Emendations and 
Appendices. By John Bulloch. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Edin- 
burgh: Douglas. 

+ A Selection from Pascal's Thoughts. Translated by H. L. Sidney 

London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 

t A Fine Old English Gentleman, Ex ified in the Life and Character 

of Lord Collingwood : a Biographical Study. By William Davies. London: 
pson Low & Co. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,206, DECEMBER 7, 1878: 


The Opening of Parliament—Central Asia—The State of Parties—Unlimited 
Mr. Gladstone on Club Government—The Metropolitan Board and 
a Bagehot on Conservative Prospects—The Universities and the Inng 


Disqualifying Gifts—The Origin of Popular Tales—The Queen’s English in the 
Wars—The Abbé Martin’s Rejoinder—University Sentiment in England and 
Germany—A Sunday Bath at Whitechapel—Scottish Festivities—The Iron 
Trade in Germany—The Comédie Francaise. 


Throngh Asiatic Turkey—Milton’s Poems for Students—The Devil’s Advocate— 
Helena, Lady Harrogate—Recent Editions: of Marlowe and Greene—Denison’s 
“ Notes of My Life”—For Percival—Fenn’s Blind Man’s Holidays—Christmag 
Books. III.—French Literature. 


London: Published at 383 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D°RES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRAZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT," each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ * Christian Martyrs,” &e., 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, ‘Ten to Six. 1s. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 


at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1879 will commence : 


Matriculation .......s00000s Monday, Jemmery 13, and Monday, June 30. 
Bachelor of Arts First B.A., Monday, July 21. 
ran mday, June 2; » June 9 
Branch III., Monday, June 16. 
Doctor of Literature ........ First D. Lit., Monday, June 2. 
2 Second D. Lit., Tuesday, December 2. 
Pee Examinations. .. Tuesday, November 25. 
thelor Of Science. First B.Sc., Monday, July 21. 
: Second B.Sc., Monday, October 20. 
Doctor of Science ......00++ ae the first Twenty-one days of June. 
Bachelor of Laws iret } Monday, January 6. 
Doctor of Law8.......cccceee Thursday, January 16. 
Bachelor of Medicine........ Preliminary Scientific, Monday, July 21. 
First M.B., Monday, 
Second M.B., Monday, November 3. 
Bachelor of Surgery .....+++ Tuesday, November 25. 
Master in Si TY ccccoccese Monday, November 24. 
Doctor of Medicine....++++++ Monday, November 24. 


Subj to Public Monday, December 8. 


COUN 
Bachel First B.Mus., Monday, December 8. 
Second B.Mus., Monday, December 15. 


The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be obtained on appli- 
cation to * The Regi of the University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.” 


December 9, 1878. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B, F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance= 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The Satunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturDAY RevIEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


The publication of the SatunDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be fore 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,207, DECEMBER 14, 1878: .« 


The Afghan Debates, 
The Ministry and the Opposition. America. 
‘The West of England’ Bank. The Bristol Election. Legislative Abortions. 
The Duke Decazes. Foreign Cattle in English Ports. 


Autographs, Hadrian and the Early Christians. 
Alcohol and the Doctors. Poor Creatures. |§ The Lord Chief Baron’s Letter. 
Hunting and Shooting Accidents. Provident Clubs. 

The Cattle Show. Winter Opera. 


The American Journal of Mathematics. 
Memoir of Francis Hodgson. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Robinson Crusoe in Persian. The Secret of the Sands. 
“Martin’s Translations from Heine. 1 glish Catholics under the Penal Laws. 
ry: 


| Higher Local 
' in School-work and in Pre 
| Algebra, Latin, French, German, and Elementary Greek. 


and others. 
on 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.—UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDON.—A CLASS in all the Subjects for this Examination is held at 
a5 BA cr a li HOSPITAL and COLLEGE from January to July, commencing 
on January 20. 

The Class is 0; to others than Students of the Hospital. Fee for the entire Course (in- 
— Prac’ Instruction and Materials), to Students of the Hospital, £8 8s. ; to others, 


For pa Senter, application may | pete personally, or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
P 


College, 8 
MALVERN LL EB G 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27. 


St PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY— 
\? An ELECTION to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on Friday, 
January 24, 1879, and the Examination will commence on the previous Wednesday at 4.30 P.M. 

The Scholarships will be of the value’ of £50, £50, £30, and £20each. They are open to Boys 
who will be under the age of Fourteen on January 1. 1879, and are tenable for Four Years. Under 
sy i @ supp! y Scholarship may be awarded after th 


four years’ 
nure. 
During the days of Examination Candidates will be received in the College. 
Apply to the BursaR, Radley College, Abingdon. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The Easter Term 
commences Saturday, January 18, 1879. An Examination will be held at the College on 
Thursday and Friday, January 16 and 17, ven Scholarshi icul 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE.—THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £25 each (two founded by Sir William Armstrong), tenable for two y will 
be offered for Competition on the 17th and I8th of January, 1879. They are open to Boys 
between Fourteen and Sixteen, who are Sons of Officers, or (whether Sons of Officers or not) 
Candidat i itary Service.—For further particulars, apply to 


to Elect to Sev 


—For p 


r C in 
GOVERNOR or HEAD-MASTER. 


“EASTMAN’S” R.N. ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSE. 
Principal (since 1860)G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 
Junior Pupils are carefully grounded, and prepared for the Navy and Army, Civil Service 
Public Schools, Pretiminary Medical and Legal Examinations. 
Of Nineteen Pupils sent up this year (1878 for Naval Cadetships, Seventeen gomet, tehing 
2nd, 4th, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 15th, 16th, &c. places. At both the Naval Cadet Examinations 
of 1876, Pupils took the First places. 


Ss’. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
M.A., Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools. The house stands on 
Magu and overlooks the sea.— For terms, &c., address, The Mount Lodge, St. Leonards- 


on- 
CHERTSEY, SURREY. — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Good 


Terms, 120 Guineas. Private Bedroom, 150 Guineas. Only extras, Music and Drawing. 

Masters for Mathematics. French, &c. Large house, in beautiful unds. Healthy 
neighbourhood ; gravel soil._ERNEST H., COLERIDGE, M.A. (Balllol, Oxford). Term 
begins Friday, January 24, 1879. 


OXF ORD MILITARY COLLEGE and PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
Dk, SPECIAL PREPARATION for the above by H. WILSON, M.A., Cantab. Malvern 


A GENTLEMAN, retired from the Indian Civil Service, is 

prepared to receive in his house Two or Three YOUNG MEN, for instruction in the 
Higher Classics, eatetes7. and Literature, either as a preperation for Publie Life, for the Uni- 
versities, or for the Indian C.S. Competitive Examinations. Terms, 200 Guineas per annum. 
Satisfs y refe quired.—Address, M., May's Advertising Offices, 159 


,PUCATION in FRANCE (PARIS).— Mlle. FERAY, 
: Graduate of the Université de Paris, ex-répétitrice des cours E. Lovi-Alvares, takes @ 
few YOUNG LADIES as PUPILS.—Prospectuses, with references, to be had of Mile. F£RAY, 
95 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


WANTED, by a LADY, with Honour Certificate (English, 
with Special Distinction in English Literature, Latin, and French) of the Cambridge 


tment in a High School for GIRLS. Experienced 
ublic Examinations. Subjects: English, Arithmetic, 
— Address, Miss F. D., 18 King 


xamination, an Ap 
ing for 


Henry's Road, London, N.W. 
W ANTED, LESSONS in ENGLISH COMPOSITION and 
VERSIFICATION, by a Competent Person. Must hav: gocbtes references of pro- 


e un 
ficiency and literary capacity. Liberal sal: ‘iven.—A A. B.C, venor Library, 


HH YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician Dr, EDWARD LANE. M-A.. M.D. Edin, health resort for In 


neces 
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OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Unies Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 


ustrali:.. 
renner fr from Southam . vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice ev: 
thei St and from Brindisi, Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. oa 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
Sea and 


BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 
so Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


ATH. ATTRACTIVE WINTER RESORT.—Two and a 

arter hours from Lond renowned for its HOT MINERAL WATERS and un- 

equalled BATHS. ‘ ofiankons in RHEU MATI sur and GOUT. Literary, artistic, and general 

Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre. and Public Rooms constantly open. Great ane 

advantages. Excellent shops and market. A good Fienting os centre, the BEAUFORT and 

BEKKELEY Hunt fixtures beng now easily accessible by rail.—For Pane 8 apply to 
Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


*N NS FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 


J E E R & K N E W ST U B, 
alate STATIONERS and ENGRAVERS, 

beg to call attention to their superb specimens of ILLUMINATING RELIEF STAMPING and 

DIE-SINKING, combining the perfection of work with the most moderate price ; also to their 

mpanies, an consu e 

“Ali "Ali ‘kinds of at they most moderate prices. 


Rooms. 


an immense saving 
Cash discount 10 per 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. 


Tse 4 ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers annual competition, “ M. F. parts 
is the fi —~ yo we have ever had on trial.” The Re at rey Watches, &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on n apblieat on.—M. F. DENT. Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, UitARING CROSS. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &c., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Firirovarto YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. ™ original, best, and most 

ih Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
349, and Tottenham. Court Road, 


Catalogue, with Terins, post 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street. W.C. Esablished 1862 


HEWETSON & MILNE R, 
CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road 
(Exactly opposite Goodge Street), 
Invite inspection of their varied Stock of 
Articles of FURNITURE suitable for 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


PpIcTuURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
contin cen Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


G A R D N E R Ss’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5a, 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE OF 


The Laurel 
The 
The Forest 


3 

3 6 Light Stem Glass 
40 iy_Cut G 
50 

60 


Engraved Flowers ........ 
Engraved Grass and Fern 
Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic of wate and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must 
t, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, Glass. ‘CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
for 


ing ¢ Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any poaien ore an Eas: 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and i ng while re 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably “edie for India. A 
useful gift. Prices from 21s. Drawings post free. 

J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


FOR COLD WEATHER.—EXERCISING CHAIRS and 
COUCHES, with Horse Action (Carter's Patent), circulate the Beed, stimulate the 
bowels, promote digestion, and develop muscular power. Catalozues post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street. Portland Place, w. 


8. d. 
6 
486 
550 
550 
770 
be 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1825. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
's business year will short! and to secure the of this year’s 


entry Scheme, proposals should be lodged with the He agen as as possible. 
The TENTH »D vision Of Prof fits will take place in 1880, and all who cet Police during 
the present year will rank for three years’ profits on that occasion. 


For the very LIBERAL CONDITIONS of the Policy, see Prospectus, which may 
be had on application. 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES. 
of.. 
Assets, upwards Of 


H. JONES. WILLIAMS, “General England. 
EDINBURGH-—3 and 5 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON—82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., and 3 PALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


FIRE, LIFE. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds £5,814,367 
Fire Premiums, £1,052,465 
235,340 
Interest on I oe 249,906 


£1,537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths of the —_ 
of the Farticipatiog Class. Non-Bonus at moderate rates. Fire Insurances 
equitab or the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, oF to 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEaNIxX FIRE OFFIOE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orrick In LONDON—1 MOORGATE 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ......+seeseseee oe 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

HEAD OrFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. = Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are hens at the Head Office on the yy ay with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for =i periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the iy Past tone of 
ases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
lone and the safe oye of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay | Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Total Annual Income 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
- (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


P P GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 
C 


JAMES EPPS 
T H RO 


& 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


A. IRRITATION. 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
and dryness. ees, Cough ond affecting the Voice. Sold 


Soreness 
only in Boxes, 6d. and | Homeopathic 
<3 ‘Threadneed! le Street and 170 


“I ALWAYS USE ET MYSELF 
and recommend it to my patients,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
To be had of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


Neen PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS of PRICE'S P ATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, fo: lass without a paper case. 


mend th MEDAL: 

‘AL INE CANDLES and ANDLES, | and their PURE 

GLYCERIN. GOLD MEDAL pany PARIS EXHIBI- 
IN of 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
used for . Also Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of nid 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pr Receipts, and 
the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so and 


by thet ams, bes to to remind the Public that article by nem guaranteed 
vendish’ uare (la! S 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, Lo London, chest, wards Street, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Oaution.—The Admirers of this 
LAZENBY & BON. beats the Label used'so meny years, signed Bilsaleth 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 

EA & PERRINS' SAUCE, 


which qrocsioutaned to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
beari: EA & PERRINS, which Signature is placed on every 


of WORCESTERSHITKE SAUCE, and without which none is Genuine. "Sold Whote- 
the Pro; Worcester ; 
generaliy, by 


lackwell, 


Crosse & E. 1 
by Dea! ers ‘n Sauces the World. xport 


a S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 

a3 supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; Sportman's 
sos per dozen. anufact turer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


INABA L L WHISK Y. 

The Cream of Old Irish mellow, Br and most 

Othe Whisky is soft, mellow and AB? matured, and of very excellent quality." 
20 Great Titchfield Street. W. 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 _ New Bond Street, have devoted 


much 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, for all persons 
(CONSUMPTION and WASTING. DISEASES, as it improves 


the appetite, increases the weight, and is in fact a real 
MEDICINAL FOOD, ie on the | of the the most 


Eminent Practiti 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists 
[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. See Name recommended by the Motions Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., -ENGES, 2s. 6d. and ts. 6 ; GLO 38. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. ; and POWDER, in mie oz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By al. the 
turers. T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


CROWE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 

Rheumatic Pains, Sold in at Is. Post tre, stam THOMAS 
Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, Le’ Le cester mists; and in Indis 

by Messrs. OAKES & Co., pb] 767 
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BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. New Edition now ready. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready. 

Catalogue contains the names of more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, 

Philosophy, and Adventure, and Hi Class. of Fiction, at 

prices, and is e: ially to tl and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, other large purchasers oF pew nem — 


SELEOT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER tone Minute's Walk from the 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India, delivereg 
at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, April, May, June 1878, By 
F. Max M.A. 


London, Lonemans & Co. and & Norcarte. 


WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 
the late 


TERARY STUDIES. By 


L Water Bacenor, M.A. and Fellow of University College, 
London: with a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by Ricuarp Hurtoy, 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Ch id 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The meh wt NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64d. eac! be given. viz. : 
tran, Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


CSRISTMAS P PRESENTS.—All the NEW ILLUSTRATED, 
STANDARD, JUVENILE BOOKS of the SEASON, at Threepence in the 
Shilling Discount t (for Gah only), may be seen at 
Epwarp Bumpvs’s, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. ; 
Also BOUND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Now ready, post free. 

W CATALOGUE of BOOKS, i 11; d handso alf and bindings, 

Handsomely Illustrated Works 

EDWARD bomen, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


BouN D BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD have on view a 
pot, 8 Collection of WORKS in STANDARD and POPULAR LITERATURE, in 
Leather eroding of superior quality and workmanship, for Christmas, New Year, 
and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. ‘Chreepence Discount in the Shilling from 
the Prices of all new Bouks for Cash. Catalogues gratis, and post free. 
ere & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, EC. Cc. 


OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling, or 25 to 75 

r Cent. —GILBERT & FIELD have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOOKS. 

o—- e published prices of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis 
and postage free. pare BERT & EJELD, 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK for 1879.—The Best, the most 


Bonnie and the most Useful Almanack published, is now ready, and may be had 
and N 8, and at 


all Railways, price ls. ; neatly half 
ISTAN.—WYLD'S MAP 


81, 83, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the 


of AFGHANISTAN, 
CAUBUL, the PUNJAB, and the NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of INDIA: diowing 
the whole course of the River tnd: dus, Caubul, om Candahar, Quettah, Khelat, with the 
Passes and matiary, Positions, 1 large shee t, Coloured. In sheet, 6s. ; , in 
case, 7s. 6d. ; on rollers, 10s. 
JaMES WYLD, >. Gocgra her to the Queen, 11 and 12 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Strand, We hange, E.C. 


FGHANISTAN.— WYLD'S MILITARY STAFF MAP 


A ‘A. LETTER to the LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR upon 
the late ORDER in COUNCIL of the 4th of February, 1878. By the Lornp Culler 
BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

London : VACHER & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


LETTER to the Rt. Hon. LORD PENZANCE, Dean of 


the Court of Arches, on his Judgment in the Case of * COMBE v. EDWARDS. ”” By the 
Lorp Culer Justice or ENGLAND. 
London: VACHER & SONS, 29 Parliament Street. 


E LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1879, in 

ad of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the “ Finger-shaped 

. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 

Tuos. DE La Rvs & Co., London. 


E LA RUE & COS “HALF-CROWN” DIARY for 
1879, containing a large amount of useful information, and abundant ee for Memo- 
Size, post 8vo. half posed cloth. apy oy for the Counting-house or Study. Of all 

. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THos. De La RvE& Co., London. 


De LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS, and “ DEXTER” 
ona CARDS, with Rounded Corners and Patent Index-pi Pips. The New Patterns 
Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. V holesale only of the 


Tuos. De La Rue & Co.. London. 


= LA RUE'’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great Variety, 


prepared from Original id Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Booksellers 
‘and Stationers. Wholesale only tne Publishes 


Taos. De La Rue & Co., London. 
Eleventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
WHst, The Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisn.” Of 
all Booksellers and Stati 
Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 
By the same Author. 


ECOARte, The Laws of, adopted by the Turf Club, with a 
Treatise on the Game, 23.64, "ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, 1s. 64.’ PIQUET, 
3s. 6d. LAWN TENNIS AND BADMINTON, ls. POCKET GUIDES, each 6d.: 


WHIST (3) Guide; Laws; Leads. BEZIQUE. POLISH BEZIQUE.  ECARTE. 
EUCHRE. L-FIVE. CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY-SIX. GO- 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. CHESS. DRAUGHTS. Of all ? 


Tuos. De La Ruk & Co., London. 
ow ready, New Edition 


WORK IN PALESTIN E. By ‘Lieat. C. R. Conver, 
R.E., Officer in Command of the Survey of Palestine. 
“ Will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on Palestine.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
R. BeytTLey & Sox, 8 New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 63. 


MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
BANISTER FLETCHER, 1.B. of “ the Firat Balt ane 

trations," “Compensations.”” The Re irst Edition, wh appeared 

* Builder,” “ Saturday —- and 27 Sher leading jo y be seen at 29 New Bridge 

Street, Blackfriars, E Et.d ng office hours. 


NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR =a “LAYS OF IND.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo 

BASIL OBMOND and CHRISTABEL'S LOVE: Metrical 
Tales. By the Author of “ Lays of Ind.” 

Shortly, Illustrated. 
Cueem. The Sixth and Enl Edition of these famous 
OF of Anglo Indian Life, Comical, Satiricalond Descriptive. 
W. THacker & Co., London and Calcutta. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 
DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE;— 


Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d, 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d, 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s, 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
HE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and Develop- 


ment: an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By W. E. Hzary, 
LL.D. Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


HEER’S GEOLOGY OF SWITZERLAND. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 Fall-page Plates in 
Lithography and Chromoxylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, 16s, 


HE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By the 
Rev. Professor OswALD HEER, of the University of Zurich. Edited by 
James Heywoop, M.A. F.R.S. 
“ Switzerland forms a magnificent temple of nature, in which we “inf follow in 
succession the past periods of the world’s history.” —Heskr, Vol. I. Part I, 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


[HE SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRARCH, translated 
by C. B. CaYLey, Translator of Dante’s Comedy, Homer’s Iliad, &c. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in MUSIC, all handsomely bound 


in cloth, gilt edges. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SONGS OF SCOTLAND (190 Songs, with 12 full- 
page Illustrations), 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by W. DoRRELL. 
CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM (100 Gems), 4s. 6d. 
THE HOUSEHOLD MUSIC BOOK (150 Songs and Pieces), Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS, each 7s. 6d.. 
The Royal Song Books. 

THE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 4s, 
THE SONGS OF WALES. 4s. 

The above forms a complete collection of National Songs. 
SCHUBERT'S 60 SONGS. 4s. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. 4s. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. 4s, 
BEETHOVEN'S 76 SONGS. 4s. 
MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 4s. 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 4s. 

The above have German and Enzlish words. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 4s. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, 4s. 

CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 4s. 
All the 4s. volumes can be had in paper covers, each 2s. 6d. 

Boosey & Co., 295 Regent | Street, London, 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


10s. 6d. 


4s. 


[HE 
[HE 
PHE 
[HE 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


CONTRALTO ALBUM, 


TENOR ALBUM. 


BARITONE ALBUM. 


OF THE ABOVE ALBUMS contains from 40 to BG 5G 


ted Songs, forming the most complete répertoire of O) rug ene ic ever 
All "English and Italian words,and are in the or: ginal (bn 
paper covers, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“ A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be ived.” 


“ A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Jllustrated Dramatic News, 4 


Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 
This day, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by Henry Hormes. 
tox omplete, with numerous Explanatory Notes, and much additional Text by the 
Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 
Superbly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
JLLUSTRATED SONGS of SCOTLAND, contains 190 So 


Edited by J. Prgrusy, with Introduction by Dr. Cu ARLES MACKAY. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations ‘by Frank Dicksee, E. B. Leighton, W. Small, A. Must’ and 


Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


"(THESEUS ; and other Poems and Translations. 
T. WADDON MarrTyy. 

“ Elegant and scholarly. Graphic. 

London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 


By Rev. 


“ Will be read with pleasure.""— Public Opinion. 
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tions, and Heights above the level of the Sea,on a seule of 32 miles tothe inch. In 4 Sheets, 

Coloured, 12s.; in Case, 16s.; on Rollers, 20s. Each Sheet sold sepnrately, Coloured—in 

Sheets, 3s.; in Case, 4s.'6d. Size of the Map, 4 feet by 3 feet 3 inches.—JAMES WyYLD. 

Geographer to the Queen, 11 and 12 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. ; 457 Swand, W.C.; 2 Royal 

Exchange, E.C. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLUE ROSES,” &c. 


NOTICE.—Next week will be published a 
NEW STORY, entitled “WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA,” by 
the AUTHOR of “BLUE ROSES,” “VERA,” &c, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


‘THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, and SERMONS of BISHOP HER- 


BERT DE LOSIN GA, Founder of Norwich Cathedral (0. circ. A.D. 1050, d. 1119) the 
LETTERS (as Translated by the Editors) being incorporated into the LIFE and the 
SERMONS boise now first edited from a MS. in the possession of the Dmerereiy of 
Cambridge, and accompanied with an English Translation and English Notes. By 
MEYRICK RN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, and HENRY SyMONDS, M.A., 
Rector of Tivetshall, and late Precentor of Norwich Cathedral. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


A SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Seventh Edition now ready, with 8 be ayay = Maps and Charts, 9 Full- 
engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume 8vo. 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM”; 
Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By Mrs. BRASSEY. 
(The 118 Ilustestions engraved by @ 
rough li translated into the pieturesauely She of the 


is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti and Hawaii; it olives . “panorama of 
delightful scenes, where the sun is qavally shining on white waterfalls, green palm-trees, 


Tllustrations 
21s. cloth. 


of enjoyment. The 
mpliet of the style takes it extremely seductive ; it is full of adventure ; and the 
Sdmirable il are wort Ut iratt Gazette. 

“ We can but faintly indicate w! 


“It would be difficulttto imagine a more delightful book than ‘ A Voyage,in the “ cheass, ive 
and the charm =e the narrative is heighte by the illustrations, which are unusually fine 
engrav 


Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 5s. 


CONSUMPTION: its Nature, Symptoms, 


Causes, Prevention, and Treatment. Goway, M.D., B.Sc., late 
Physician and Surgeon in Ordinary to the King of Siam. 


“ His short work contains suggestions which mey be mdered ae prota and with hopeful- 
ness both by the medical ag tie and the public.”’. urday 
“ His views on the subject, forcibly stated and supported by Samerous ‘facts and illustrations, 
deserve the attention of the faculty as well as of the general reader.”"—Scotsman. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


THE WORLD.—TheCHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of THE WORLD, price 1s., is now ready. With it will be given a Coloured 
Lithograph, by Mr. A. Bryan, entitled 


“AT THE PLAY,” 
Containing nearly One Hundred Portraits of 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WELL KNOWN IN SOCIETY; 

And an Engraving from a Drawing specially executed by Mr. LUKE FILDEs, 
“FOUND DEAD ON THE EMBANKMENT.” 

The Literary Contributors are Mrs, Lynn Linton, VIOLET FANE, Lady 
VIOLET GREVILLE, HAWLEY SMART, Hamitton Aip&, T. H. S. Escort, 
F. D, Frytay, CLEMENT Scott, W. W. FENN, EDMUND YATEs, and “ The 
Macbillyblack.” 


1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, BOOKSELLERS’, AND NEWSMEN. 


A VICARAGE; and MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
a SUrion. ane THE BUILDER of this Week for Views and Plans; on 
—The Outlook of Labour—“* Robert Dick, Baker ’’—Legal Relations of = 
Pro e-Laws—A New Art-Project—Canova’s Country 
Machinery—Irrigation Roman Milit: Road— Maps and Plans of Old ‘Lone, = ; 
post, 44d.—46 Street. And ail Newsmen. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s. 
PREHISTORIO TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 
the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., 


F. RS. 
London: F. Norcatsg, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Descartes, 7s. 6d. 
fics MEDITATIONS of RENE DESCARTES: a New 


with an. Memoir, and Commentary, RICHARD LOWNDES, 
ion e Phi hy of Primary Belie‘s,”” &c. 
London : F. 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE, By 
W. Wnicut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


venth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRINOIPLES of HINDU and MOHAMMADAN LAW. By 


Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. Edited, with an Introduction, by the late 
H. H. WILson. 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT, 
ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SCLAVONIC 
LANGUAGES. ‘Translated by E. Eastwick. 


DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ROMANCE 

ees AGES. From the German of Fr. Diez. With Additions by T. C. Donkry, 

In this Work the whole Dictionary, which in the Original ig divided into four parts, 

been, for greater convenience in reference, reduced to One Alphabet ; and at the end 

is added a bd of all English Words connected with any of the Romance Words 
treated of throughout the Work. 


Uniform with the above. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR of the ROMANCE 
Translated from the German of Fr. Diez by C. B. Cay.ry, B.A. 

London: F. NorGaTe, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
Second Edition, post free, 1s. 6d. 
UINTUS SMYRNEUS and the “ Homer” of the staple 
Poets. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Classical Examiner to the University of Lo 

By the same Author. 

ug nunc exstant an reliquis Cycli carminibus anti- 


ita sint. Post free, 1s. 6d. 
London: F. NorcaTE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


“ HOMERUS” Periclis tate quinam habitus sit, queritur. 1s, 
COMMENTARIUS in Scholia Aischyli Medicea. 1s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE BELL & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. __ 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; and on the Confession of Strauss. 
Lioxet 8S. BKALE 

THE MYSTERY OF’ LIFE. 3s. 64. 

LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIJUS THOUGHT. 6a. 

THE “MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. ‘ 

ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6a. 


HOMERI 
quiora jure 


Post. 

“ Every country seems de ightful to to the happy voyagers, qualified by taste and culture to 

every little scription is pre’ 

more or less of a picture to the eye.’’—Examine: 


LONDON, LONGMANS & CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’$ NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE and LETTERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic 
Illustrations, 28s. 


THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 


Times. With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. By W.T. Dosson. Crown 8vo. 
9s. [Next week, 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME;; or, Sketches 


pA a History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 
ice 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


CARTOUCHE. By the Author of “ The Rose 


Garden,” &c. 2 vols. [Wert week. 


FOR PERCIVAL. 


By Marearet VELEY. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


[Vow ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


3 vols. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. 


“ The novel isso clever and so strong that it excites both interest and admiration, and 
takes a first place among the novels of the season."’—A cademy. 

“ The story is a striking one and well worth reading.” — Times. 

“ The novel is admirable. . The keenest intellectual pleasure. author has given 
us sucha piece of work as people but rarely see. He stands Some? uae” none, imitable 
by none. r Mi a of the Native’ is One of the most remarkable boo books of the iust twenty 

ears.’’— Vani y Far. 

* Far above the average of novels.""—John Bull. 

** A book so good as to be quite notable.”—. 

“The book is one of wholly exceptional Smee | ‘and  tatewett, and at the same time quite un- 

*In this fine work the humour of the au ar'e Temine as fresh racy and his w 

as highly wrought as ever.""—Graphic. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CoxTENTS: Mrs. Perkins's Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the 
Rhine—Rebecca and Rowena. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. xii.—276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: 
A Memoir. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 


1.—THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapworrH 
H. Hopesox. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
2.—ACTION. 
THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the 


Same. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


of REFLECTION. By the Same. 


& A. CHURCHILL. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, Vols. I. and IT. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


interesting book. Tt isa valuable contribution to English history: 
‘s fame, worthy of its grand subject."’— Morning Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work Cog ag in 1 vol. 5s. elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Sir J. Gilbert, Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Poynter, Foster, 
Tenniel, Sandys, E. Hughes, Sambourne, &c. ® 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
CONTENTS : 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By 
Evior WARBURTON. 

NATHALIE. By Miss Kavasacn. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WO- 
MEN. By the Author of “ John Lalifax.” 


ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

SAM SLICK’'S WISE SAWS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

ALIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 


LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 
DARIEN. By E. 
SIR B. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
NOTHING NEW. By the Author of“ John 
Halifax.” 


LIFE OF JEANNE )'ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

ADELE. By Miss Kavanacn. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

NO CHURCH. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” 


SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BOOK ABOUT D9C- 


MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 


LOST AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Noro. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hvco. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amevia B. 
EDWARDs, 

LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

ST. OLAVE'S. 

SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, By the Author 
of “John Halitax.” 

By GEoncE MacDONALD, 

AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” 


DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By GEORGE Mac- . 


LL.D. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” 


ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. | 


By G. W. Daseyt, D.C.L. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By GrorGe Mac- 
Doyavp, LL.D. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 
“John Halitax.” 


HANNAH. By Author of “ John Halifax.” 

THE UNKIND WORD. By the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

MY_LITTLE LADY. By E. Frayxces 
PoyNTER. 

PITEBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
Professor C. D. YONGE. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GrEAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By GeorcE 
Is. 


MacDonaLp, LL.D., Author of ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vo 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 
3 vols. 
MAN’S FANCY. 


A YOUNG 


Forrester, Author of ** Viva,” &c. 


By Mrs. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester.""—Court Journal. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “‘ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An exceedingly interesting story. A fascinating and clever novel.”"— Post. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Entry Srenper, 


Author of “ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Ath hl t and 


book.”—Ath 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, demy &vo. with Portrait etched by Rajon, after 
G. F. Watts, cloth, 16s. 


GEORGE 


MOORE: 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 
Author of “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“*Sympathy,” said Moore, ‘ is the ous secret of life,’ and it was this sympathy which made 


him so much fx loved as well as estee: 


. He was a genuine man, always to be trusted. 


always 


in earnest, wees ready to say a kindly word or to du a noble deed. It was fitting that his 


biography shou 
benevolence cannot fail to be of service. 


i be written, and the example of such honourable success and such untiring 
. Wedo not wonder that Cumberland, which he loved 
well, is proud of Georze Moore." —Spectator. 


“ The charm of the Blaxraphs is that the man is represented to us without comment or apo- 


logy, just as he appeared to 


his associates.""—Saturday Review. 


"Dr. Smiles has raised a worthy memorial to his name in this most fascinating volume, but 
who can doubt that his best and most lasting memorial will be found in those good works he 


accomplished during his busy and useful life, and h 


e cheered and comfort 


irawn from 
of Mr. Moore, etched by 
work."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


is truest remembrance in the numberless 


with his unfailing charity of word and deed Leeds Mercury. 
Ig’. Smiles. in this handsome volume, has done ample justice to his subject; and has 
nted out with the skill of an experienced biographer the 1 
life of this successful merchant and large-hearted pr 

M. Rajon from a portrait by Mr. G. F. 


many usefu jesspne which may be 


Watts, prefaces 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIFTY NEW MEMOIRS. 


Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles (1,200 Copies); Archdeacon Denison’s 
| Autobiography ; Life and Letters of Dean Hook ; Record of a Girlhood, by Fann 
Kemble ; Our Old Actors, by R. Barton Baker; Life of Baroness Bunsen, by A. J, 

| Hare (next week) ; Life and Lett rs of Sydney Dobell; Savonarola and his Times, 
by W. R. Clark ; Machiavelli and his Times, by Villari; Life of J. M. W. Turner, 
by P. G. Hamerton; John Lothrop Motley, by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Senior's 
Conversutions with Thiers and Guizot; Memoir of the Rev. Francis H 

by his Son; Life and Letters of the Rev. W. Pennefather; Recollections of Dr, 
Duff, by Rev. Lal. B. Day; Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay; Memoirs of 
Mrs. Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherson; Life and Times of Stein, by J. R. 
(next week) ; Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, by C. R. Low; Public Life of the 

of Beaconsfield; English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams; Life of William 
Cobbett, by Edward Smith; Life and Letters of Honoré de Balzac; Five Modern 
Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton ; Memoirs of Illustrious Irish Women ; Catharine of 
Siena, by Josephine E. Butler; Moricy’s Diderot and the Encyclopedists; Lechler’s 
Wiclif and his Precursors ; Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles; Willis’s Life of 
William Harvey; Adventurous Lives, by Bernard H. Becker; Lives of the Great 
Puritans, by Peter Bayne ; Life and Letters of James Hinton; Memoirs of Bishop 
Gleig, by Rev. W. Walker; Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecombe; Life of 
Yakoob Beg, by D. C. Boulger ; Memoirs of Lady Georgiana Chatterton ; Memoirs 
of Madame de Staal de Launay ; Life of George Com'e, by Charles Gibbon ; Life 
of Dr. Eadie, by James Brown; Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross; Life 
of Hans Hendrick, by Dr. Rink ; Life and Letters of Robert Schumann ; Life of Dr, 
Johnson, by G. Birkbeck Hill; Life of Dr. Jonson, by Leslie Stephen ; Sir Walter 
Scott, by Richard Hutton; Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins; Records 
of the Life of Brownlow North; Memoir of Alired Smee, by his Danghter ; Fon. 
blanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford ; and every other recent Biography. 


See MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, 
N-w Edition, postage-free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lonrep, 
New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| Next week a raries, 2 vo vo. wi ee : raits, 21s, 
| THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF FRANCES 


BARONESS BUNSEN. 


| 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of ‘* Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE MILL, E,C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, 


THE NEW STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


WILL BEGIN IN 


GOOD WORDS 


For JANUARY. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the 
Use o* Junior Students,” &c, 


ConTENTSs: The Fairyland of Science; how to enter it; bow to use it; how te 
| enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we live--A 

Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two great Sculptors, Water and Ice—The 
| Voices of Nature, and how we heay them—The Life of a Primrose—The History of 
a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive— Bees and Flowers. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Price 1s. ; by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES, and their Local Treatment 


without 


en Sprays. By GronGe Moore, M.D. Also Enlarged Tonsils Curable 


Jauxs Eprs & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 


+ Asthma, &c.), and their SPECIFIC CURE, by Dr. CHURCHILL’ 
Dutch and other Sources. y Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the 


J. W. 2 Langham Place, London. 
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| 
“ * Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims at weaving 
& series of seouter sketches of striking events which centre round Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon W 
makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who liked * Her Majesty's Tower’ will tind 
these volumes equall 
truly, an¢ 
Worthy of Mr. Dixon 
\ 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


December 14, 1878.] 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 19 vols. 


crown 8vo. printed on fine paper and neatly bound in cloth, £4 15a 
“ A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works."’—A thenceum. 


POEMS and BALLADS. By Heryricn Herne. 
Done into English Verse, by THEODORE Martin, C.B. Crown 8vo. printed 
on papier vergé, 8s. [This day. 


“ Few metrical translations in our time have called for so much consideration as is due to 
Mr. re Martin's careful, and yet more spirited than careful, rendering of Heinrich 
Heine's ‘ Poems and Ballads.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by W. Lucas Cotttns, M.A. 28 vols. tastefully bound 
in 14, with vellum or leathurc back, £3 10s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, THE FIFTH THOUSAND, OF 


OUR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND; or, Grand 


Excursion to Blundertown and Back, By JEAN JamBon, Crown 8vo. with 
60 Illustrations designed by Charles Doyle, and engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, 


cloth, 3s. €d. 
The Original Edition, on superfine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, 6s. 6d. is still on sale, 


A NEW GIFT BOOK, 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Fep. 8vo. printed on fine paper with red border, and handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ There is a very large number of very wise and pretty passages to be found in the a 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; and 
other Poems. By W. Epmonpstounrk AyToun, D.C.L. Small 4to. with 
Illustrations from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, R.S.A., 
elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, 21s. 
Another Edition, being the Twenty-sixth, fep. Svo. cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GavLTiEr. New Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowgquill, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 8s. td. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, 
Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By AL¥YRED AYLWARD, Com- 
mandant (late) Transvaal Republic; Captain Lydenberg Volunteer Corps, 
8vo. with a Map, 15s. 

“ We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South Africa, LS who 


wish to form a correct idea of the kind of wariare in which our troops are now engage 
Academy. 


THE PASSES OF THE HIMALAYA. 


THE ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a 
Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper 
Valleys of the Himalaya. By ANDREW WILSON. New Edition, crown 5vo. 
with Map of the Author's Route, &c. 10s. 6d. 


“ A thrilling story of adventure. and an instructive account of picturesque regions which are 
very little knowa to Europeaus."’—7imes. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel MgEapows Tayror, Author of * Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara: a 

Mahratta Tale,” &c. Edited by his DAuGHTER. With Preface by HeNRY 

REEvE, C.B. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 

“We know no work which deserves more strongly to be d to the fon of 

those who are destincd to take a future share in the administration of India than this simple 
Review. 


a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


A GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 15s. 


ESSAYS IN ROMANCE: 
A New Series of *‘ The Essays of Shirley.” 


By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart.” 


“A delightful volume. So much freshness and natural brightness seldom come to us 
the medium of print and paper."’—Spectator, November 30. 
“A volume altogether out of the common. The natural end most telling descriptions of 
h sea and coast scenery, of great dangers boldly faced, and of much heart-rending sorrow, 
are very impreasive.""— World, November 
“The loves of the fisher-folk are told w.th charming v'vacity and delicacy, and show the 
“ Mr. ton writes of scenery country ai tew cin write now since es 
Kingsley went from us........ Terse yet eloquent, vivid yet restrained.” eat a 
cademy, November 23, 
“Asa painter of lif and nature in his own country, Mr. Skelton may indeed claim a dis- 
tinguished place among the disciples of Sir Walter Scott." —J’ull Mull Guzette, November 23. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGII AND LONDON, 


WORKS RELATING TO THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN: 


with an Account of the Seiznre and Defence of Jellalabad. By the Rev. 
G. R. M.A. Post 8vo. 2s, 
*,* Alsoa few Copies of LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. Post 8vo. 12s. 


REMINISCENCES of FORTY YEARS’ 


SERVICE in INDIA. By Lient.-General Sir GrorGz LAWRENCE, K.C.8.I. 
and C.B. Including the Cabul Disasters, Captivities in Affghanistan and the 
Punjaub, and a Narrative of the Mutinies in Rajputana, Edited by W. 
Epwarps, H.M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


RUSSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


A JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER 


OXUS, by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan. By Captain Joun Woop 

(Indian Navy). New Edition, with an Essay on the Geozraphy of the Valley 

= a by Colonel Yue, C.B., Editor of ‘‘ Marco Polo.” 8vo. with 
ap, 12s, 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: 


a Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central 
Asia. By Sir Henry Rawlinson. Second Edition, 8vo. with Map, 12s. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA: St. Petersburg, 


Moscow, Poland, Finland; including the Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and 
Central Asia. Post 8vo, with Maps, 183. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS, &c. 


CYPRUS, ANCIENT and MODERN: its 


History, Art, and Antiquities, described after a Ten Years’ Residence in that 
Island. By General Louis P, Dt Cesnouta, M.R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 
Medium 8vo. with Maps and 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 


HANDBOOK for TURKEY in ASIA, Con- 


stantinople, the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates Route to India, &c. New Edition, post 8vo. with Maps. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in TURKEY: 


Twenty Years’ Residence among the Bulgarians, Greeks. Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. By a ConsuL’s DAUGHTER and Wire. Edited by STANLEY 
LANE POOLE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR; with Observa- 


tions on the State of Society, and an Account of Missionary Labours during 
bond — By Henry VAN Lennep, D.D. 2 vols. post Svo. with Ililus- 
tions, 24s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WILEINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, £4 4s. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: 


Their Private Life, Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, 
Religion, Agriculture, Early History, &c. 


Derived from a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments still 
existing with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. 


By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. 
New Edition, with Additions by the late Author, revised and edited 
By SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D. 


From the Preface. 


The present edition has been prepared from the notes and manuscript which the 
late Sir Gardner Wilkinson left behind, with the addition of fresh matter contri- 
buted by the Editor. Very little of the original text has been omitted, and only 
which progress of science no longer regards as 
useful or correct; while new views and facts uired by the progress of Egyptian 
research have been embodied in notes or the ing 

The great merit of the acute observation of the Author, and the exhaustive illus- 
trations of Egyptian manners and customs as depicted by the monuments, have 
made the present work a text-book on the subject, both for the general public and 
individual students; its chief excellence consists in the great trouble which the 
Author took in explaining and comparing Egyptian and Greek notions, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


Each 68. 
MR. SMILES’S SELF-HELP SERIES. 
1. SELF-HELP. 
2. CHARACTER. 
3, THRIFT. 
4. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
With 30 Illustrations, 10s. ¢d. 


THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
With §0 Illustrations, 128, 


ROBERT DICK, the GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 14, 1878, 


BOOKS OF ART. 


MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


Have made arrangements for the Sule of the following Illustrated 
Books, published under the sanction of the ScLENCE 
anp Art Depa for the Govern- 
ment Schools of Art: 


. HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS at WINDSOR. Containing 
80 Plates, taken expressly for this work from the Drawings in the Queen's 
Library, printed in red crayon. 2 vols. atlas 4to. half morocco, £12 12s. 


| 


2. HISTORIC PORTRAITS by HANS HOLBEIN. Con-) 
taining a selection of 40 of the Windsor Portraits. Atlas 4to. cloth, £6 6s. — 


8. RAPHAEL DRAWINGS at CHATSWORTH. Con- 
taining 20 Plates from the Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
descriptions by J. H. PoLuen, M.A. Atlas 4to. cloth, £3 3s. 


4, TWENTY-SIX DRAWINGS by ANTOINE WATTEAU. 
uced from the Original Drawings, and printed in red crayon. 
Imperial 4to. cloth, £3 33. 


5. TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. Containing 51 Plates 
from the Original Drawings in the National Gallery. Imperial 4to. 


6. THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced i in 79 Auto- 
type Plates taken direct from the Original Tapestry, with Historic Notes 
by F. R. Fowke. Demy 4to. £3 3s. 


7. THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Auto- 
type Plates, &c, Large paper, royal 4to. £5 5s, 


8 THE PORTICO DELLA GLORIA of SANTIAGO. By 
C. C, BLACK, M.A. Atlas 4to. with 20 large Plates, cloth, £3 3s. 


9. THE MONASTERY of BATALHA. By C. C. Bracx, 
M.A. Atlas 4to. with 20 large Plates, cloth, £3 3s, 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
J. C. Rosrxsox. Imperial 4to. with 20 Plates, cloth, 42s, 


11, ANOIENT and MEDLEVAL CARVED IVORIES. By 
WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A. Royal 8vo. with 24 Plates, cloth, 15s, 


12. ANCIENT NEEDLEPOINT and PILLOW LACE. By 
A. 8. Core. Imperial 4to. with 20 Plates, cloth, £3 3s. 
*,* Purchasers to the amount of £10 and upwards will be allowed 
a discount of 10 per cent. 


A complete Catalogue of these Works may be had on application. 


LONDON: 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
EDINBURGH: 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 


54 FLEET STREET—DECEMBER 1878. 


THE LIFE of TURNER. By 


Hamerton. Crown 8vo. with 9 Etchings, Ae the Painter’s Sketches, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes by RoBert 


Louis STEvENsoN, with from Drawings by S. 
R.S.A., and W. E. Locxnart, R.S.A. Vignettes by Hecror CHat- 
MERS. Large 4to. cloth, 18s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: a Sketch of its History. 


By the Rev. W. J. Bropriss, M.A., and WALTER Besant, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Plans, cloth, 5s. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, to Plain Folks at 


Home. 4 Mary L. Wuartety. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. MarsHALt. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


MODERN FRENCHMEN : Five Biographies. 


By P.G. Hamerton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. ALFRED 


Cuurca, M.A., Head. Master of King ard’s aed, East Retford. 
Crown 8vo. with 24 Illustrations after Pinelli, cloth, 5s. 
“ A book which is destined to promote the popularity of the Roman poet in a 
degree scarcely second to Mr. Conington’s verse rendering.”— Academy. 
“ Mr. Church is as great a master of a pure, simple, and poetic narrative style as 
is in England.” —Spectator. 
A volume this to please scholars, old and young.”— Graphic. 


10. 


A SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. Atrrep 


Cuurcn, M.A., Head-Master of King bier. School, East Retford. | 
With 24 Illustrations after Flaxman, cloth, 5s. 


“ A book which onght to become an English classic, It will appaie, Sp glee fo | 
our literature.” —Spectator. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


— 


FREDERICK WARNE & COS 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Dail; Rov “Taking Time, in the person of Father Christmas, b 
lock. Messrs, Warne & Co. are already in the field with choice array of seasonable 


aks. 

The Morning Post says : “ Messrs, Warne & Co. have published a variety of juvenile books of 
& more or less instructive tendency.” 

The Court Journal says : * Messrs. Warne & Co.'s pubBocignn ot always among the best 
available for presentation to yom at this season of the yea: 

The Stamford Mercury says essrs. Warne & Co. are early a the field with a large ang 
varied assortment of volumes, many of them enclosed in richly ornamental bindings, and al) 
attractive by their amusing contents.’ 


A complete Catalogue of Standard Works, choice Gift-Books, elegant Presenta. 
tion Works, Juvenile and Picture Toy-Books, in prices from £3 Ws. to 6d., can be 
had on application, or forwarded post free. 


Large post 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


NATURE PICTURES: a Series of 30 


Original Illustr:tions drawn on Wood by J. H. DELL, and Engraved in the 
first style of Art by R. Parerson. With Appropriately Illustrated Passages 
from the Poets. 
A work of great artistic ability.”—Standard. 
Nos “tee original drawings appropriately illustrate passages from the poets.” 
Daily Telegrayh, 
“Each picture is an artist's idyll.’"— Publishers’ Circular. 
“Scenes of country life, full of beauty to the artist.""—Graphic. 
“ A beautifuily illustrated book of well-selected poems. ”_ Morning Post. 


Royal 4to. elegantly bound, Illustrated cover, 10s. 6d. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: his Adventures. 


Comprising 18 magnificent Coloured Plates from Original Designs by Bicuanp, 
and full Descriptive Text. 
ed a a book which young and old may alike laugh over and enjoy.”—Standard. 
“ An astounding book, with large plates printed in the most brilliant colours.” Academy. 
“We ‘believe these * Adventures’ have never been presented to the English public in so hese 
some a form.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

‘hese pictures are weird and fantastic in the extreme, and are in perfect harmony with the 
astounding incidents of the life of the legendary baron. The colourings are exceptionally fine 
and de licate, and iar work has never appeared in a more attractive and artistic 
dress.""—Court Jo’ 


Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. ; or, mounted on linen, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. Comprising 24 pages 


of Original lilustrations, printed in Colours and Gold, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 


Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 5s.; or, mounted on linen, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE FAVOURITE TOY-BOOK. Comprising 24 pages of 
Original Mustrations by Harrison Weir, Gunston, Robert Muller, &c. 
Printed in Colours, with Descriptive Letterpress. 

“ The two books now before us are of ‘ Aunt Loui best efforts.”—Court Journal. 
“ Two splendid volumes for the little ones, sure to be in request during the season.”” 


Pictorial Wor 

“ A brilliant book for little ones." Standard. 

“* Will find a welcome in all nurseries.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Nothing could be more excellently suited for the nursery. "— Literary World. 

“ Will certainly delight the hearts of those children who have peeped into the realms of fairy 
ture.""—Manchester Courier. 


Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LEFT to THEMSELVES: a Boy’s Adven- 


tures in Australia. By epee a AT. 


“ A book of that healthy kind which, i ing the i tion of boys, leaves nothing 
their pri as men.” —Daily 
¢ book is, indeed, one in which boys will delight. It is bright, clever, and wholesome. ” 
rotsman, 
“The exelting adventures of the Brothers Lambert cannot fail to delight, "_Court ye 
“ A story well worked out, is sure to meet with a wide circle of readers” 


dinburgh Courant. 

“One of those narratives of adventure in which all healthy-minded m... = delight." Pest, 
ning 

“The book will be found acceptable to boys who like to read about otetinal juvenile 

exploits."—Manchester Guardian. 


Square fep. 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE DANES in ENGLAND: a Tale of the 


Days of King Alfred. By ALFRED H. ENGLEBACH. 
“ The author is particularly happy in picturing early Saxon life.”"—Gra; 
“ A stirring piece of history for boys and girls, and is well furnished 
Telegra: 
“ The style is especi e and graphic.’’_ Manchester Courier. si 


“The author writes brihtly coe kas produced a tale which will please healthy-minded 
lads.”"— Scutsman. 


Square crown 8vo. fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, 2s, 


WORTH DOING. By Janre Brocrmay, 
Author of “Seven o’Clock.” 


“ A set of charmingly-natural sketches of child life, nicely illustrated by the aie by 

A collection of pictures of child- life, well told and welt | *—Leeds ‘Mercury. 

“ A very pleasant story for children.""—Edinburgh Cou 


A bright, wholesome, pleasant hous story." Guardian, 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


FUGITIVE POETRY of the LAST THREE 
CENTURIES. Compiled and Edited by J. C. Hurcuteson, 


Many of the verses are familiar, and many beautiful.""—Graphic. 
- « Lovers of the curious, as well as lovers of poetry, may be glad to give this volume a wek 
ome." —Literary World. 
The author has hit upon a good idea.” —City Pre: 
“ The volume is full of interest, and is one for thoughtful y oath and maidens.”—Scotsman. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of “STAN. 


DARD WORKS, choice Gift Books, elegant Presentation Wi Juvenile 
and Picture Toy Books, in toned from £3 15s. to 6d., can be applica- 
tion, or forwarded post "tree be 


LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,, BEDFORD ST., STRAND. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
Now ready, the SeconD VoLUME of 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 


for English . Edited by C. J. Exzicotr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Gloucester and Bristo! 
II., 21s., Contains : 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, By the Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 
ROMANS. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D. 
CORINTHIANS I. By the Rev. T. Te1igNmourn SHORE, M.A. 
CORINTHIANS Il. By the Rev. E. H. Ptumprre, D.D. 
GALATIANS. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D.; 


Votums I., 21s., contains : 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and ST- 
LUKE. By the Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 
. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By the Rev. H. W. 
Warxins, M.A. 
VoLumE III., ready early in 1879, 21s., will contain: 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. By the 
Rey. Canon Barry, D.D. 
THESSALONIANS I. and II., ST, PETER I. and and ST.JUDE. By 
the Rev. A. J. Mason, M.A. 
TIMOTHY I, and II.,and TITUS. By the Rev. Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
HEBREWS. By the Rev. W. F. Moutron, D.D. 
ST. JAMES. By the Rev. E. G. PuncHarp, M.A. 
ST. JOHN, EPISTLES I., II., and III. By the Rev. W. M. Srxcram, M.A. 
THE REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A. 


“It is written, as it professes to be, in the interests of the truth, and under the strong con- 
viction that piet; 7) Ly rt. substitute for logic. The book is admirabl; ted, and its con- 


tents so arr: roughly and easily accessible to the student ; and a greater boon 
to students of the New Testament than this Commentary never, we believe, been published 
in England."’—Spectator. 


Now ready, the First VOLUME of the CoNTINENTAL Portion of 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE (Vol. IIL), 


containing Thirteen Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings by 
Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, S, H. Hodson, T. L. Rowbotham, L. J. 
Wood, G. G. Kilburne, Louis Haghe, and nearly 209 Original Lilustrations 
on Wood. With Descriptive Letterpress. Cloth, gilt edges, each 42s. ; best 
morocco, each £5 5s. 

Vols. I. and II. of PICTURESQUE EUROPE contain Great Britain 
and Ireland complete. Cloth gilt, each 42s.; or 1 vol. whole bound, £5 5s. 


“ Nothing on bad seer = scale has been planned before, pe anything, so far as we know, so 
well executed." —Spec 


ly we oe of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque eennesid "Art Journal. 


‘THE ENGLISH ARMY : its Past History, 


Present Condition, and Future Prospects. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHs, 
‘Author of “ Memorials of Millbank,” “The Queen’s Shilling,” &c. Demy 


8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. (Now ready. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 
1, Its Origin and Growth. 8. The Infantry. 
2, Its Constitution and Machinery. 9. The Officers. 
3. Its Military Machinery. 10. The Rank and File. 
4. Its Civil eng 11. Discipline. 
5. The Artillery. 12. Numbers and Organization, 
6. The 13 & 14, The Reserves and Au\Xiliaries. 
7. The Engineers. 15. Its Future. 


RUSSIA. By D. Macxenzin Watracz, M.A. 


Cheap Edition, 1 voi. pp. 640, demy 8vo. with Coloured Maps, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

(Now ready. 

. The Liprary EDITION, 2 vols. 24s. can still be obtained. 
“Undoubtedly the best book written pt modern Russia oe a frrigue. and one of the best 

books ever written on that country by either foreigner or native."’— Zimes. 


THE HANDEPOOK FOR ALL INVESTORS.—Price 5s, 


(THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK 


for 1879. By THoMAs SKINNER. Gontaining an Account of the Origin, 
, and Present Position of Joint-Stock Companies and Public 

Securities known to the Markets of the United Kingdom. (Now ready. 
“*The Stock Year-book’ is the handiest and complete of 


Reterence for the Stocks ot all | Corporations and Governments deal! Su Stock Exchanges 
London and the provinces.”"—Zimes. 


‘(HE FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual 


of Domestic Medicine. By Puysicians and SURGEONS of the Principal 
London Hospitals. Royal 8vo. 1,045 pages, 21s. [Now ready. 

This work has been specially prepared with a view to Placing i in the hands 
of Families a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to the Treatment of 
Sickness and Disease. Eaci seccion is written by an Eminent Physician or 
Surgeon who has made such section the subject of his special study and 

ractice. The volume will thus be of the utmost value in every family, as 
ft will contain the best and most trustworthy opinions and advice of the 
Medical Profession on every branch of both Medicine and Surgery—invest- 
ing the work with au unquestionable advantage over any pre vious treatises 
(necessarily incomplete) written by any single author. 


A HANDBOOK of NURSING, for the Home 


and for the Hospital. With a Glossary of the most common Medical Terms. 
By CaTHERINE J. Woop, for the past fifteen years on the Nursing Staff of 
the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street. Cloth, 33, 6d. [Now ready. 


‘| HE DISEASES of WOMEN: their Causes, 


Symptoms, and Treatment. By a PuysiciaNn. Cloth, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 
REWARDS, AND PRIZES. 


(JOMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S PUBLICATIONS, containing a 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOCERELLRP. AND 
LIBRARIES, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, - Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Author of ‘* Memorials of the 
See of Chichester” and “Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 
KEMBLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


hel is of the few books which fulfil more than te promises. the record 
aed sa was anny Kemble’s. would be full ing 
pected ; but it is a to find mi of the interest’ 
time poi icacy 


all Mall Gazette, 
Of this work the World vem Plan is a book be a should exactly hit the popular taste ; 
a book of gossip of all kinds—of social and personal recollections during some of the most inter- 
esting years of the igecent century ; of striking and powertal portraits or men and women dis- 
tinguished in art, let! rs, fashion, and politics ; a book whose predominant atmosphere is 
isa most delightfully varied of of all kinds, put before us 
— at t light and pleasing way in which only a woman, and a woman who writes well, can put 


“In truth the book is charming ; Somueey the reader, and being crammed full 
of amusing stories may be taken up at any time. It altogether «book to'be rend and kept.” 
anity Fawr, 


BALZAC; his Life and Letters. 


Memoir by his Sister, Madame DE SURVILLE, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
“ He began tosay that one day he would make the world talk of him.” 
* He had become a seeker after secrets ; an explorer of the human heart; delicate touche 
reflections, come to the surface in 


of criticism, subtle remarks and wise fm the midst of his 
gaiety.” 


With a 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By Beryarp H. 
BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ Adventures, we know soem vote Spa authority, are ‘to the adventurous. It is seldom 
ooo falls to the lot of the and effective a biographer as Mr. Bernard 
In these two “handsome rolumes, happily and _appeorsiatel entitled * Adven- 
ae Lives,’ we have a succession of biographica -Som . Becker's heroes 
are famous enough; o of others comparatively little is known a it is b; *.. uniform excellence 
of our author’s treatment that the patient and minute inves' pation which he has devoted to his 
task has not impaired the freshness and spirit with which i . The late Professor 
Simpson, when Ris indomitable energy would not him ion at night, was in the habit of 
desiring that a book of battles might be given him to read, In Mr. Becker's work this distin- 
guished man might have found even as much of dash and movement as his impetuous nature 
required.”"— 


“ No more attractive volumes than these have been published of late.”"—Pall ae Gazette. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Sees 
BAKER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 5 fine winds 28s, 


“Mr. Baker's business is with the adventures and the art of our principal players 4 d he 
rarely, if ever, departs from his well-considered plan to discuss the literature of the awh 
His anecdotes have all an authentic look, and their genuineness is, for the on part, not to be 
doubted. ‘The book is extremely rich in good stories, which are invarighly ve well et ole G 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and “The Bath “Archives: ” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 
price 24s. 


“ A lively gossipy subject, and. lively gostpy book, very and pleasant treed 
Fair. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER. 
Translated by Mrs. GzorGe STURGE. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 


“Tf readers of travels can find time for the perusal of books of travel which do not disectiy 
bear on contemporary events, they will be charmed with Mrs. Sturge’s translation of the ex- 
riences of Dr. and Madame Helfer Sy and Burmah. The of their 
Pilgrimage i is told very pleasantly, and with rf Th hes of men; women, 
and manners are as g as those of une, we ile students of natural history will find these 
two volumes a veritable treasure-house.’ 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY, 


THE FIRST VIOLIN.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“That the ‘First Violin’ is an jmcomasnaa yy clever novel there can be no doubt. It will be 
read and deserves to be read widely."’"— World. 


Thesen is pure and genuine, and that is so rare in novels that we 


cy ee interest, too, and there is a 
pra story } i, 


THE WISH of ‘HIS LIFE. From the French 


of VicToR CHERBULIEZ, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


List 
of several hundred Volumes, inciuding Bibles and Religious Works, Fine 
Art Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, | 
Natural History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, 
Science, Travels, &c., together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illus- | 
trated Serial Publications, sent post free on application to CASSELL, 
PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


‘ 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By: the 


Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. In Two Parts. Translated by ANNA 


SWANWICK. 4to. with 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, half- 
bound, 21s. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES of WEDGWOOD ART. Twenty-cight 
Plates in Permanent Photography. With Descriptions and Preface by ELIza 
METEYARD. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound, £3 3s. 


Edited by ELIZA METEYARD. 


WEDGWOOD and HIS WORKS. rial 4to. £3 3s. 
MEMORIALS of WEDGWOOD. Imperial 4to. £3 3s, The WEDGWOOD 
a a Manual for Collectors. With Index. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Index ay CATALOGUE of WEDGWOOD MANUFAC- 
TUBERS. 8vo. bound, 10s. 6d. 


THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY: Toenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. With Descriptions. Imperial 4to. 42s. 


RAFFAELLE’'S and MICHELANGELO'S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched | and en- 
by JosErH FisHEr. With Introd New E dand 

proved, 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt, 21s, and 15s. respectively. 


TURNER’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and 
WALES : Ninety-six Permanent Photographs. With Descriptive Notices. 
3 vols. £6 6s. Soid separately. 


TURNER’S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES: Sixteen Per- 
= may A Photographs, With a Memoir and Descriptions, Imperial 4to. 


THE ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By P. H. 
Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. With 24 
Woodcuts and 25 Coloured Plates, from Water-colour Drawings by Prout, 
— R.A., a” Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, and the Author. 

perial 4to. 


DRAWING COPIES : _ Ninety-six Original 8 Sketches in Archi- 
Boats, and Sea-pieces. By 


tecture, Trees, Figures, F 
P. H. DELAMOTTE. Royal half-bound, 12s. 


A Conta HISTORY of PAINTING for Students and 
eral Readers. By Mrs. Cu. HEATON, Author of “ The History of the 
feet, of Albrecht Diiver of Niirnberg,” &e. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations 

in Permanent Photography, 15s. 


THE RIVIERA. Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes 

to Genoa. By the late HENRY ALFoRD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

Imperial 8vo. with 12 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts, from Drawings by the Author, 21s, 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND and ITALY: 
Sixty-four Views in Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings a Cc. C. Pyne. 
Second Edition, crown 4to. with a Map of Routes and Notes, 42s, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a Description 
boy Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and eemena up to 
the present standard of scientific knowledge, by T. Boswe.i, LL.D., F.L.S., 
&c. With Popular Descriptions, by Mrs. LaNks«sTER. Third Edition; 
ow — with Descriptions of all the Species by the Editor, 11 vols. 
; half- -morocco, £24 12s.; whole morocco, £28 3s. 6d. Volumes 
sigue ; or in Eighty-three each 5s. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. By the late Atrrep 
Suez, F.R.S. Containing much information on Landscape Gardening, the 
Propagation of Plants, g Vegetables, Tools, Fruits, Flowers, 
‘Trees, Shrubs, Garden Insects, Birds, and, in fact, everything connected with 
the Garden. Second Edition, with 1,300 Illustrations, 21 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical and Topographical 
ag of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By 
. R. BuRN, late Fellow Tutor of Trinity College, hon gy 


Demy do, with 83 Bngravings by Jewitt, and numerous Plans, 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By T. Lewr, M.A., 
College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Fasti Sacri, 

Editi vised, ‘to. with of 350 Iustrations finely 

re 

on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. 42s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the Norman 


Cogent to the Reign of Queen pre, By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library 
Edition, with Portraits, Au’ Vignettes, 8 vols. large post 8vo. 


FLY LEAVES: a Volume of Flamorous Verse. By ©. S. 
CALVERLEY. Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C. S. Catverzey. 
Fifth Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIO WORKS. Edited by S. W. 
Suxczr. With a Life of the Poet, by W. WaTkiss Lioyp. 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 
each 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 

«This edition, considering the style in which it produced, is one of the cheapest ever pub- 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story for Young People 
By the Author of “ = Rose Garden,” “‘ Unawares,” &c. Post 
with 11 Illustrations, 5s. 


ane é UDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1878. Edited 
H. K. F. Gatty. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, 

+ hers Graham (Author of “ Carrots”), the Author of ‘ The Rose Garden,” 
and others. Translations from the German and French, Short Stories, 
Tales, Papers on Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural History, Short 
Biographies of Eminent Persons, Verses ; a Christmas Play by 8. H. + 
Competition Questions, Acrostics, Correspondence, Book Notices, 
numerous Illustrations ay! English and German Artists. Handsomely tom 
in cloth gilt, 700 pp. 8s. 6d. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an only Son. By Mrs. Ewa. sixth Edition, small 8vo. with 13 
Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 

od Ty parent an and guardian who wishes 

child, careieas A Flat Iron for a Farthing.’ We e will answer for the deli, 

will read it themselves, and we do not doubt but that, the fortunate reci 

he story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.” 


to be amused, and at the same time 
with wi 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. Ewine, 

Fourth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, small post 8vo. 5s. 

“Itisa pone -told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and 
character. ‘all 


Gazette. 
“ It is scarcely necessar. ary to to say that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the Lp of atte year. Every. 
thing she writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and — Ree, 


“ We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for ohussdlea 


A GREAT EMERGENOY; and other Tales. By Mrs. Ewmye, 
Small post 8vo. with 4 Illustration-:, 5s. 
“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more chenniag volume of stories, and that fis saying a 
wee great deal. From the first to the last the book | overflows with the strange ledge of 
child nature which so rarely survives with ST = 
humour which is never anything but innocent snd well-bred, never priggish, an 
clumsy.”"— Academy. 


THE BROWNIES; and other Tales. By the same Authoress, 
Third Edition, Illustrated, 5s, 


OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. Second Edi- 
tion, 3s. 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Lingborough ; and 
Other Tales. Second Edition, 5s, 


JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Uniform Edition, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per volume, 


MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.— PARABLES from NATURE. 
2 vols. with Portrait. WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. AUNT JUDY'S 
TALES. Seventh Edition. AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fifth Edition. THB 
HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 
Fifth Edition, 2s.6d. THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 

The above in a neat cloth box, 31s, 6d, 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and TALES for OHII- 
DREN. These two volumes form the most complete English edition of 
— _ 2 vols, handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustr+ 
tions, 


GUESSING STORIES; or, the Wonderful Things Seen by 
the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon #REEMAS. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True Stories about 
Fifth Edition, with 8 full-page Engravings, 


WONDER WORLD: a Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. Royal 1émo 
with 4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, Oscar 
Pletsch, and others, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES: a Story of Jutland i. By 
Se of “ Casimir, the Little Exile,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Illustr 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Ricumonp, Author of 
« Annie Maitland.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated by M. I. Booth, 


MRS. O’REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE CHILDRE), 
Tilustrated :—DAISY’S COMPANIONS. Third Edition, 16mo. 2. 6% 
LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales, 16mo. 28. 6d. GILES 
yop or, Scenes at the Red House. 16mo. > 6d. DOLL WORLD; 

y and Earnest. 16mo. 2s. 6d. DEBORAH’S DRAWER, 16mo. 28.64 
CHOICE : a Story for Girls. Fep. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Chea 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 

8s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 

THE PRIVAT 


Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 

POOR JACK. EERSMAN. 
THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africs 
SETTLERS in CANADA. 


MASTERMAN READY. 
THE PIRATE and THREE 


Also, 
THE BOY’S LOCKER; being a Small Edition of the above 


1 Stories. 12 vols. included in a box, fcp. 8vo. 21s. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S | 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIR of REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 


B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James T. HopGson, 
M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs, 
Leigh to Provost Hodgson, who was an intimate friend of Byron, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, 18s. (This day. 
“‘ A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge of 
Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful correspondence.” 
Atheneum. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


G PORT and WORK on the NEPAUL 


FRONTIER ; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By “ Maori.” 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. (This day. 


WR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


= MACLEOD of DARE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. Illustrated 
by Twelve eminent Artists, 31s. 6d. 


“The best book that Mr. Black has written. the best novel that has been 
published in England for some years, and one which is never likely to lose 
its value for those who know what a good novel is.” — Academy. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CUCKOO CLOCK,” 
“CARROTS,” &c.—ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


RANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. Motes- 


WORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM). Sixth Thousand, extra fcp. 8vo. with Lilustra- 
tions by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. 


(PHE RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM: a 


Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. By his Daughters, RosaMonD and FLORENCE DAVENPORT HILL. 
8vo. with Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, lés. [This day. 


‘(THE REALISTIC ASSUMPTION of 


MODERN SCIENCE EXAMINED. By the late Professor Herperr. 
8yo, (Just ready. 


DANTE: an Essay. By the Very Rev. R. 


W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s, With a Translation of the “ De Monar- 


chia,” by F.C. Cuurcu. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Just ready. 


MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART. 


Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
1876-78, By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Extra fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


J{NGLISH COMPOSITION. ByJoun Nicuot, 


LL.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 18mo. Is. 
[This day. 


DRESS. By Mrs. Crown 8vo. 


with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. (New Volume of “ The Art at Home” Series.) 


FAIRY TALES, their ORIGIN and 


MEANING. With some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy Land. By 
J. THACKRAY Extra fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d. (This day. 


A. RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. By 


M. le Baron de Hiipner. Translated by Lady HERBERT. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. [This day. 

“ It is difficult to do justice to this pleasant narrative of travel........It 
does not contain a single dull paragraph.” —Morning Post. 


BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By the Rev. 


Lat BeHari Day. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. [Just ready. 


PLAYS and PURITANS; and other His- 


torical Essays. By CHartes Kinesiry, Canon of Westminster. New 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. {This day. 


GERMONS for the TIMES. By Cuartzs 


Kiyestey. New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS on Sub- 


jects included in the Ist and 2nd Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for 
the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. Devised and Arranged 
by J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian 

g College. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. ins 


J{LEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I. 


to V. Containing the Substance of Euclid’s First Six Books. Following 
the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Mathematical Master of Rugby School. Fourth Edition, enlarged, extra 
fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Thisday, 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By Jonny Sruart MILL. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By 
Joun SruarT MILL. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By JoHN SruaRT 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Srvarr 
MILL. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 
6s. 


Srvart Mitt. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


UTILITARIANISM. By Stuart Mitt. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Jouny Stuart Mitt. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James Mint. With Notes by ALEXANDER BAIN, 
— FINDLATER, GEORGE GRoreE, and JOHN STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By F. Max MULLER, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 18s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MULLER, M.A, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By F. Max MULtER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomas BUCKLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. with Preface by R. Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 633. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. Translated from the 
German by H. 8. SoLty, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached mostly in the Chapel of 


Rugby School by the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. Revised by the Author’s 
Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forsrer. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
CaBINET EpITIon, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, 
Liprary EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J.A.FRoupE, M.A, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 83. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. FroubE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
Erskinr May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THomas Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By R. G. LatHam, M.A. Condensed into One Volume, from 
Dr. Latham’s Edition of Johnson's English Dictionary. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. 
LatTHaM, M.A. Founded on Johnson's English Dictionary, as by the: 
Rev. H. J. Todd. 4 vols, 4to. £7. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL  DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, ae Statistical, and 
* Historical ; a complete Gazetteer of the World. jum 8vo. 42s, 


London, LONGMANS & OO, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 14, 1878, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“ Messrs. George Routl 
‘Doys and girls, whether in the nursery or out of it.” —OnsERVER. 


ledge & Sons have this year fully maintained their reputation as the most enterprising and successful providers of books for 


“ We find, as usual, that it is the Messrs. Routledge who are the most lavish and thoughtful contributors to the library of the young people.” 


Wor.p. 


“ Rarely has even the multifarious energy of Messrs. Routledge & Sons busied itself in so remarkable a degree at the approach of Christmas.” 


Datty TELEGRAPH. 


“ The name of the Messrs. Routledge may be taken almost invariably as a sufficient guarantee of the high character of any work, to whatever class 
it may belong. The firm excel particularly in the handsome style in which they print and bind books for children."—NorTHERN WHIG. 


A 16-page CATALOGUE of ROUTLEDGE'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS will be sent post-free on application to 
George Routledge § Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CUCKOO 
CLOCK,” &c. 


HERMY : the Story of a Little Girl, in Seven- 


teen Chapters, by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” 
** Carrots,” ‘Grandmother Dear,” &c., with Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, 
is published in ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY GIRL'S ANNUAL. | Price 63. 


THE NEW ANNUAL. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by Miss Auicta A. Lerrn. With Original Contributions by the 
Author of “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’ Mrs. Haweis, Sir David Wedderburn, the 
Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, J. R. Planché, Geraldine Butt, 
&S. L. Blanchard, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Christina Rossetti, and others. LIllus- 
trated by M. E. Edwaris, J. Dz. Watson, W. Browne, Mrs. Strange Batson, 
and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title by Kate Greenaway. Post 8vo. pp. 437 
price 6s. 

“The tales are charming larly *Hermy’), and the illustrations excellent. There 


sare riddles, too, and everything that girls like best.” — Examiner. 
“ The best book of its class that has come under our notice.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1879, 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1879. Edited by Epmunp RovuTLepGe, F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo. with 
fae ~g and Coloure. Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 63. Seventeenth Y-ar of 
ublication, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE of Mr. JEREMIAH 


REDWORTH. By Mrs. J. RippELL, Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” ~ With 
Full-page Illustrations by D. H. Friston. Demy 8vo. fancy cover, ls. 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 


EVENING PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Professor HorrmManx, Author 
of** Modern Magic,” &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 504, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF FARM BALLADS. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wut Carterton. 


4to. with Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION of 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete Copyright Edition, 
11 vols. in a Box, cloth gilt, 21s. 
“ Messrs. Rout! and Sons have brought out a rr poems, 


ledge 
In eleven §pocket volumes, which are contained in a id type are alike 
-detighttul,and this edition should be preferred to all others by the “American poet's ‘8 many 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK—COMPANION VOLUME TO THE 
“ BABY’S OPERA.” 


THE BABY’S BOUQUET  : a Fresh Bunch of 


Old Rhymes and Tunes. Arranged and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. Cut 
and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. In fancy cover, designed by 
Waiter Crane, 5s. 


MR. HUGESSEN’S NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE JOE’S STORIES. By the Right 


Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HvGEsSSEN, M.P. Post 8vo. Illustrated by =. 
Griset, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT: its Past His- 


tory and Present Position. By T. C. Hepwortn. With 35 Woodcuts, in 
fancy boards, Is. 


THE NEW STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION OF 


| MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Author’s Complete Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. 648, with a 
General Index, and an Index of Lines, cloth, 3s. 6d., the Poetical Works of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With a Portrait and Full-page Llustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

In this edition (which contains all the authorized poems that are in any 
other English edition of Mr. Longfellow’s Poems) are printed Fifty-three 
Poems which are the sole copyright of Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, and 
cannot be issued by any othe. publisher in the United Kingdom. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE. Crown 4to. pp. 32, 


in a fancy cover, 3d. 

CoNTENTs OF No. 1, New Series, ready on Dec. 20, 1878 :—Little Miss 
Patty, by the Editor, with large Coloured Plate and Illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway—Hoodie, by Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” 
&c. with an Illustration by M. E. Edwards (Mrs. Staples)—Five Little Pigs, 
by the Editor, with a Full-page Ilustration—Talks About the Months, 
January, by Mrs. George Cupples, with Illustrations—Storm and his 
Master, by the Editor, with a Full-page Illustration by Harrison Weir— 
Jeremy Spice, by the Author of ** Aunt Effie’s Rhymes,” &c. with Illustra- 
tions—Black Rolf of Rookstone, by the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P., Author of *‘ Uncle Joe's Stories,” &c. with an Illustration 
by Ernest Griset—Monkeys or Children, with LIllustrations—Hidden in the 
Snow, by the Editor, with a Full-page Lllustration—Billy Hood, with music 
— Doctor Pill, by the Editor, with Illustrations, 


Monthly, 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. Edited by 


EpMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. Eighteenth year of publication. Commence- 
ment of a New Volume. The following important Serial Works are now 
appearing in this Magazine :— 

1, ARCTIC ADVENTURES. By W. H.G. Kineston, Esq. With many Illustra- 
tions and Coloured Pictures. 

2. WITH THE COLOURS: a New Story of Military Life. By R. M. JEPuHsoy, 
Author of “ Tom Bullkley,” &c. With Illustrations by H. Simkin. 

3. SCHOOLBOYS ALL THE WORLD OVER: a New Tale of Adventure. With 
many II)lustrations. 

4. ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND; or, the Life of an Engine-Driver. A New 
Story. By Henry Frirn. 

The present system of Prizes for Designs, Models, Puzzles, &c., are continued as 
before. Each month about forty Prizes are offered for solutions of Puzzles, Models, 
Designs, Essays, &c. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


Uniform in size with “‘ Every Boy’s Magazine,” pp, 48, well Illustrated, fancy 
cover, Monthly, 6d. 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. No. I. ready 


on Friday, December 20, 1878. During the year will appear three Original 
Serial Stories, illustrated by first-rate Artists. 
MARK DENISON’S CHARGE. By Grorciana M. Crark, Author of “ Miss 
Moore,” “* Hero Trevelyan,” &c. 
JEANETTE: a Story of the Huguenots. By the Author of “Through Rough 
Waters,” The Rose Garden,’ &c. 
HOW BARBARA GOT HER OWN WAY. By Mrs. Luxton. 
Among a host of Contributions of all kinds from well-known Authors, 
_ Will be found, 
A NEW YEAR’S SONG. By WALTER Wescué. 
THE DEGRABROOKE MONUMENT : a Ghost Story for the Christmas Fireside. 
By Mrs. RippELL. Illustrated. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Hawels. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 
PLEASANT FAIRY TALES FOR LITTLE MAIDS. Illustrated. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS MEN. By Atice Kine. Illustrated. 
A TALE = pee ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. By Miss Butt. 
Illustrated. 
COMMANDER CAMERON’S JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA (from his unpub- 
lished Journals). Profusely Illustrated. 
AUNT WINIFRED’S HALF HOURS FOR GRAVE GIRLS. By IsaBetis 
Fyvig Mayo. 
DOUGLAS STRAIGHT’S LAUGHABLE BURLESQUE, FOR MERRY ONES. 
TWELVE PAPERS ON ANCIENT CUSTOMS FOR EVERY GIRL. 
ESSAYS ON TOYS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 

Music and Poetry, Work and Science, will each be fully represented in the pages 
of this new Magazine. 

E. L. Blanchard, H. 8. Leigh, and W. G. Wills are among the Contributors to the 
poetical pages. 

Miss Kate Greenaway, Miss M. Edwards, Mr. Browne, and other favourite —_ 
are engaged upon illustrations for this forthcoming work, which, it is hoped, will 
soon become as great a household favourite as its elder brother, “Every Boy’s 
Magazine.” 

Prizes for Work, Designs, Essays, &c., will be given each month. A Full-page 
Tlustration will appear each month for Subscribers to write a Prize Essay upon. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, or 2s. boards. 


By the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
LOTHAIR, 
CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 
ALROY. 

THE YOUNG DUKE, 
VIVIAN GREY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. 


By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER, 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES. 


By the Author of “ The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHERINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s, 6d. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 

Lrsrary Eprrion, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE Eprrion, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


SruDENT’s EpITton, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown Svo. 9s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By L. EasTLAKF, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts. 8 Plates and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, in One Yolume, medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, price 14s. or in Six Pocket Volumes, fcp. 21s. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. PoLz,F.R.S. Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 


Whist. By Captain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S. Fifth Edition. Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. Woodcuts, 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
YOUATT’S WORK on the DOG. Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Grorce Nevize, 


M.A. With 31 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By A. Harwarp, Q.C. 
2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s, 


Sydney Smith. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 
‘amilies. 


Samuel Rogers. Vicissitudes of Noble F: 
F. Von Gentz. England and France. 
Maria Edgewort! y Palmerston. 
Countess Hahn-Hahn. Lord Lansdowne 


De Stendhal (Henri Beyle). 
Alexandre Dumas. 
The British Parliament. 


The MOON; her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, 


Physical Condition. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Charts, Woodcuts, 
and Lunar Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS than OURS. With 
14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S NEW STAR ATLAS in 12 Circular 
Maps (with 2 Index Plates), Crown 8vo. 5s. 


R. A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J.G. Woop,M.A. With 140 
Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 


ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8yo. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 
60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 
WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD. Uniform, 14s, 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 


By Dr. GzorGe Hartwic. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARTWIG’S SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. Maps and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HARTWIG’S TROPICAL WORLD. With about 200 Illus- 
trations, 8vyo. 10s. 6d. 


The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


STONEHENGE. With 73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


STONEHENGE on the GREYHOUND. With 25 Portraits oi 
Greyhounds, &c. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & 60/8 NEW LIST. 


[December 14, 1878. 


THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 


A CABINET EDITION of “CHARLES KINGSLEY : his Letters and Memories 


of his Life.” Edited by his WIFE. 2 vols. crown Svo. with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel and Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 12s. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Letters to Imlay. With a Prefatory Memoir by 


C. KEGAN PAUL. And 2 Portraits in eau forte, etched by Anne Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, 65. [This day. 
*,* A few Copies on large paper may be had, bound in roxburghe half morocco, 12s. 6d. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. By Professor Vitiarr, Author of 


“ Life of S luted by LINDA VILLARI. 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
By the Author of “The Epic of Hades,” &e. 


{This dav. 


GWEN: a Penns in Monologue. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GAUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the late Joun Henry Ravensnaw, B.CS. 


Edited by his WIDOW. Super-royal 4to. with 44 Phot»graphic Illustrations, and 25 Facsimiles of Inscriptions, cloth, £3 13s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM ENGINE. By Prof. R. H. Tuursrov. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
*,* Vol. XXIV. of the Interrational Scientific Series. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. By G. Henry Kivamay, M.R.LA., &e. 


of Her Majesty's Geological Survey. Square 8vo. with 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, Gcologically Coloured, cloth, 15s. 
“ Whether 1 upon its scientific or upon its literary merits, the work must be pronounced admirably done."’—Zand and Water. 


FLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. By Dr. A. Kerner, Professor of 


Botany in the University of Innsbriick. Translation edited by W. OGLE, M.D., and a Prefatory Letter by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. Square 8vo. with 


Illustrations, cloth, 9 
By G. F. Ropwe 1, F.R.AAS., 


ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its Eruptions. 


F.G.S. Square 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


THE BALANCE of EMOTION and INTELLECT: an Essay Introductory to thie 


Study of Philosophy. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorce Macponaup, Author of “ Malcolm,” &e. 


New and Cheaper dition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By George Macponatp, Author of “ Malcolm,” 


&c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
“ The character of the inventor is drawn with considerable skill, and we may point it out as achieving what Lord Lytton attempted, but did not accomplish, in his ‘ Last of the Barons.’ 


CASTLE BLAIR: : 


Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Longe 6s. 
“ Few writers have the power 
uch tenderness 


a Story of Youthful Lives. 


New onl 


By Friora L. Suaw. 


iment or such pathos as we find in the scenes of the dog's death and Winnie's passionate grief; and few could follow with 80 


of 
and sympathy t the = en a a is thet of Md of = he it is swayed by passion towards evil deeds, but inevitably rights itself by the balancing power of a native goodness.” 


‘Wines. 


PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELATION | 


to SIN; Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses. With 
an Introduction on the Neglect «f Dogmatic Theology in the Church of 
England, and a Postscript on his leaving the Church of Evgland. Ly 
M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rev. H. R. 


Hawes, M.A., Author of “ Thoughts for the Times,” ‘* Current Coin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES; or, 
Testimonies of t!.e First Yrath of Christianity. By Jaume 
‘ mg Anthor “ Christian Sunsets,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE.—FAITH; 


SERVICE; RECOMPENSE: Three Sermons. By THomas Prncurs, MA. 
With Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce, after a Photograph by Charles meanaped 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


SAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual Chris- 


tianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, by CHARLES SiaK- 
SPRARE, Assistant-Curate. With Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book 


for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. By the late Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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